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CHAPTER   VII 

S  DEVELOPMENT  OF   RAILWAYS 

^7  It  is  not  easy  to   trace  the  origin   of  railways,  but  the  earliest 

approximation  to  the  modern  railway  was,  doubtless,  the  wooden 
tramroad,  the  existence  and  use  of  which  dates  far  anterior  to  the 
modern  railway  era.  The  earliest  system  for  the  conveyance  of  coal 
from  inland  collieries  was  by  the  use  of  pack-horses,  mules  or  asses, 
over  the  backs  of  which  were  slung  the  bags  filled  with  coal;  and 
this  method  prevailed  down  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century1. 
^  Of  course,  with  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  roads,  some  carts 
^      had  come  into  use ;    and  the  amount  of  load  that  could  be  drawn  upon 

'  N  these  roads  had  increased.  There  still  remained,  however,  the  difficulty 
of  bringing  the  coal  from  the  pit's  mouth  down  to  the  river  or  to 
the  road;  and  to  effect  this  end,  wooden  tramroads  came  in  time  to 
be  laid  down. 

We  are  informed  that,  as  early  as  1555,  there  was  a  tram  from  the 

west  end  of  the  Bridge  Gate  in  Barnard  Castle,  for  the  repairing  of 

>>    which  the  proprietor  of  the  castle  left  the  sum  of  20s.     The  word 

^    "tram,"  at  that  time,  seems  to  have  been  used  in  the  north  of  England 

*\>  and  the  south  of  Scotland  to  describe  the  special  track  or  road  and 
the  truck  that  ran  on  it.  The  truck  was  drawn  along  this  way  by 
men  or  horses2.  The  use  of  the  tramroad  in  the  coal  districts,  however, 
for  facilitating  the  conveyance  of  that  heavy  commodity,  does  not 
seem  to  have  come  into  public  attention  until  half  a  century  or  a 
century  after  that  time;  for  a  record  in  the  books  of  one  of  the  free 
companies  in  Newcastle,  dated  1602,  states  that  from  time  immemorial 
the  coal  carts  had  been  accustomed  to  carrying  eight  "baulls"  of  coal 
from  the  pits  to  the  river3,  but  recently  that  amount  had  been  reduced 

1  Jeans,  Jubilee  Memorial  of  the  Railway  System,  p.  5.  Jeans  says  of  his  work 
that  the  facts  and  figures  were  all  "compiled  from  official  and  accredited  sources, 
so  that  their  accuracy  may  be  accepted  as  unimpeachable." 

2  Gordon,  Our  Home  Railways :  How  they  began  and  How  they  are  worked,  i,  p.  4. 
Gordon  says  that  his  work  has  been  drawn  from  the  original  sources,  and  has  been 
officially  approved  by  the  railway  authorities  as  authentic. 

3  Eight  bolls  of  coal  were  equal  to  17  cwt. 
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to  seven  "baulls1."  The  expense  of  carrying  such  heavy  loads  on  poor 
roads  would  naturally  cause  them  to  seek  some  other  means  of  convey- 
ance than  by  cart;  but  it  would  seem  as  if  no  great  change  had  been 
made  before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  for  a  gentleman, 
writing  in  1649,  said  that  many  thousand  people  were  employed  in 
the  coal  trade,  some  by  working  in  the  pit,  and  others  by  carrying 
in  waggons  and  wains  to  the  river  Tyne2.  Some  change,  however, 
had  been  made,  for  shortly  before  that  time,  perhaps  about  1630,  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Beaumont  went  north  to  Newcastle  with  new 
kinds  of  implements  for  mining  the  coal,  and  he  it  was  who  introduced 
the  "wooden  way"  and  waggons  for  carrying  the  coal  from  the  pits 
down  to  the  river.  He,  apparently,  had  thirty  thousand  pounds  in 
money  with  which  to  begin  his  improved  system  of  mining  the  coal 
and  sending  it  on  its  way  toward  the  market;  but  in  a  few  years 
he  had  used  up  all  his  money  and  "rode  home  upon  his  light  horse," 
having  lost  all  his  capital3.  By  the  old  system,  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  these  northern  mine-owners  to  employ  five  or  six  hundred  horses 
and  carts  in  this  traffic ;  and  hence  it  was  of  vast  importance  to  reduce 
the  great  expense  incurred  in  keeping  so  many  horses  and  drivers,  in 
the  wear  and  tear  of  carts,  and  in  the  making  and  repairing  of  roads4. 
It  was  recognized  that  the  difficulties  of  the  soft  roads  would  be 
overcome  by  the  adoption  and  use  of  the  wooden  rails  upon  which 
to  draw  the  loaded  waggons;  so  that,  although  Beaumont  lost  all 
that  he  had,  others  took  up  his  ideas  and  put  them  successfully  into 
operation.  About  1670  the  use  of  wooden  ways  seemed  to  be  a  common 
method  for  conveying  the  coal  from  the  pits  to  the  river,  and  those 
who  had  lands  between  the  collieries  and  the  river  would  lease  or  sell 
strips  of  these  lands  to  the  mine-owners,  upon  which  the  latter  would 
lay  their  rails  from  the  mines  to  the  bank  of  the  river.  Rails  of 
timber  were  laid  down  and  bulky  four-wheeled  waggons  were  made  to 
fit  these  timbers;  so  that  a  keen  observer,  in  1676,  asserted  that  by  this 
means  the  carriage  was  made  so  easy  that  one  horse  would  draw  down 
as  much  as  four  or  five  chaldrons  of  coal  at  one  time,  which  was  an 
immense  benefit  to  the  coal  merchants5. 

1  Wood,  Practical  Treatise  on  Railroads  (1825),  p.  34. 

2  Gray,  Chor agraphia,  or  a  Survey  of  Newcastle  upon  Tine  (1649),  pp.  24-25. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  24-25;  Wood,  Practical  Treatise  on  Railroads  (1825),  p.  35,  quoting 
from  Gray;    Stretton,  A  Few  Notes  on  Early  Railway  History,  p.  3. 

4  Jeans,  op.  cit.,  p.  5. 

5  North,  Lije  of  the  Right  Honourable  Francis  North,  Baron  of  Guilford,  Lord 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  pp.  136-7.  See  also  Wood,  Practical  Treatise  on  Railroads 
(1825),  p.  36,  and  Cumming,  Rail  and  Tram  Roads  (1824),  p.  7.  In  Transactions 
of  the  Highland  Society,  vi,  p.  6  et  seq.,  Scott  gives  an  account  of  the  origin  and 
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In  constructing  such  a  road  an  effort  was  usually  made  to  have 
it  on  a  slight  decline  from  the  pit's  mouth  to  the  place  where  the  coal 
was  to  be  discharged  from  the  waggons,  so  that  heavy  loads  might 
be  easily  conveyed  without  a  great  expenditure  of  energy  by  the 
horses  employed  in  hauling.  The  rails  were  not  always  laid  so 
as  to  give  a  uniform  declivity  throughout  the  whole  length;  but 
they  followed  more  or  less  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Where,  on  part 
of  the  road,  there  was  a  steep  declivity,  the  speed  of  the  waggon  was 
regulated  by  a  brake  attached  to  the  vehicle  and  managed  by  the 
driver.  The  waggons  used  had  low  wheels,  for  the  smoothness  of  the 
rails  made  high  wheels  unnecessary;  and  upon  the  roads  of  ordinary 
declination  it  was  easy  for  a  horse  to  draw  three  tons  of  coal  from 
the  pit  to  the  river1,  although  the  ordinary  load  for  one  horse  was 
nineteen  bolls  or  about  forty- two  hundredweight2.  The  economy  of 
the  waggon-way  over  the  old  way  of  carrying  coal  may  be  noted 
from  the  fact  that,  upon  the  common  roads,  the  regular  load  for  a 
horse  with  a  cart  was  only  about  seventeen  hundredweight3.  Of 
course,  the  empty  waggons  had  to  be  drawn  back  up  the  incline  and 
the  road  was  made  so  that  horses  could  meet  and  pass  at  certain  places. 

In  time  the  wooden  rail  had  its  upper  surface  worn  away;  and 
it  is  probable  that  at  first  such  repairs  were  made  by  fastening  another 
rail  or  plank  upon  the  top  of  the  one  that  was  worn4.  But  on  some 
parts  of  the  road  where  occasional  acclivities  occurred  which  could 
not  be  levelled,  or  where  sudden  windings  of  the  road  had  to  be  made, 
and  where,  therefore,  there  would  be  an  unusual  amount  of  friction 
with  the  wheels,  thin  plates  of  wrought-iron  were  laid  on  the  wooden 
rails  and  fastened  to  them.  The  advantages  secured  by  this  means 
in  diminishing  friction  and  keeping  the  rails  from  wearing  would 
suggest  the  obvious  advantage  of  having  the  wooden  rails  plated 
throughout  with  sheet-iron,  or  covered  with  iron  plates  or  bars  nailed 
on  them.  These  were  called  "plateways."  When  these  rails  were 
first  faced  with  iron,  we  do  not  know ;   but  the  use  of  such  plated  rails 

development  of  railways,  and  says  that  from  the  records  of  Ravensworth  Castle  it 
would  appear  that  railways  came  into  use  there  in  1671.  See  also  the  petition  of 
Charles  Brandling,  Lord  of  the  manor  of  Middleton,  owner  of  coal  mines  there,  and 
several  other  owners  and  occupiers  of  grounds  in  Leeds,  asking  Parliament  for  per- 
mission to  lay  a  waggon-way,  from  the  coal  mines,  through  the  grounds  of  the 
other  petitioners,  to  Leeds,  where  Brandling  agreed  to  deliver  coal  at  reduced 
prices  (J.,  H.  of  C,  xxviii,  p.  57). 

1  Cumming,  op.  cit.,  p.  9,  and  Wood,  op.  cit.,  pp.  36-41,  give  full  details  as  to 
the  construction  of  the  road. 

2  Cumming,  op.  cit.,  p.  8;    Wood,  op.  cit.,  p.  41. 

3  Wood,  op.  cit.,  p.  41. 

4  Stretton,  A  Few  Notes  on  Early  Railway  History,  p.  3. 

1—2 
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soon  caused  much  wear  to  the  wooden  wheels  of  the  waggons,  and 
the  next  improvement  was  to  replace  the  wooden  wheels  by  those 
made  of  cast-iron1.  From  one  source  we  are  informed  that  as  early 
as  1734  cast-iron  wheels  with  an  inner  flange  were  in  use  near  Bath2; 
and  another  who  has  looked  carefully  into  the  history  of  some  early 
railways  gives  the  introduction  of  cast-iron  wheels  as  having  taken 
place  about  17533.  Which  of  these  dates  is  more  nearly  correct  we 
shall  not  undertake  to  say. 

The  use  of  the  plated  rail  did  not  seem  to  be  very  much  extended. 
Probably  the  chief  reason  for  this  was  that  the  nails,  which  were 
intended  to  securely  hold  the  plates  on  the  rails,  would  be  continually 
working  loose  and  demanding  constant  expense  in  effecting  repairs. 
Instead  of  this  method  being  continued,  the  plated  rails  were  displaced 
and  cast-iron  rails  were  adopted.  At  what  time  the  introduction  of 
the  latter  occurred  we  are  unable  to  definitely  ascertain;  the  year 
1738  has  been  given  as  the  time  when  cast-iron  took  the  place  of 
wooden  rails4,  but  we  have  not  found  anything  to  substantiate  this, 
and  regard  the  date  given  as  too  early.  Probably  the  year  1767  more 
nearly  marks  the  date  when  the  cast-iron  rail  superseded  the  old  plated 
rail ;  for  the  books  of  the  great  Coalbrookdale  Iron  Works  in  Shropshire 
show  that  on  November  13,  1767,  there  were  between  five  and  six 
tons  of  such  rails  cast  there  and  tried  as  an  experiment5.  These 
rails  were  made  with  a  flange  on  the  inside,  and  they  were  so  long 
and  without  any  support  in  the  centre  that  the  heavy  waggons 
frequently  caused  them  to  break;  but,  later,  that  was  remedied  by 
making  the  waggons  smaller  and  the  loads  lighter,  and  coupling  the 
cars  together  so  as  to  distribute  the  weight  over  a  greater  length  of 
road6.      In  1776  a  similar  cast-iron  railway  was  laid  down  by  John 

1  Stretton,  op.  cit.,  p.  3;    Gordon,  Our  Home  Railways,  p.  4. 

2  Gordon,  op.  cit.,  p.  4.  3  Stretton,  op.  cit.,  p.  3. 

4  Wood,  op.  cit.,  p.  44,  quoting  from  an  anonymous  writer.  See  also  Cumming, 
Rail  and  Tram  Roads,  p.  10,  and  Francis,  History  of  the  English  Railway,  i,  p.  45. 

5  Stretton,  op.  cit.,  p.  4 ;  also  Wood,  op.  cit.,  pp.  44-45,  who  quotes  the  statement 
of  Robert  Stephenson  to  substantiate  this  assertion.  See  also  Gordon,  op.  cit.,  p.  4. 
Scott,  in  Transactions  of  the  Highland  Society,  vi,  p.  7,  said  that  below  ground,  in 
the  pits,  cast-iron  rails  did  not  begin  to  replace  wooden  ones  till  1776. 

6  Stretton,  op.  cit.,  p.  4 ;  Wood,  op.  cit.,  p.  44.  In  Communications  to  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  i,  p.  203,  there  is  given  the  description  of  a  tramroad  from  the 
coal-pit  to  Alloa,  Scotland.  The  sleepers  were  eighteen  inches  apart ;  the  wooden 
rails  were  covered  by  iron  on  top ;  and  the  waggons  would  each  hold  one  and  one- 
half  ton  of  coal.  Two,  and  sometimes  three,  waggons  were  linked  together;  so 
that,  under  the  latter  circumstances,  one  horse  would  draw  four  and  one-half  tons 
of  coal  and  three  tons  weight  of  carriages.  The  first  cost  of  construction  was  £900 
to  £1000  per  mile. 
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Curr  at  the  Nunnery  Colliery,  near  Sheffield1;  but  it  was  not  until 
about  1794  that  cast-iron  rails  were  first  used  in  the  collieries  of  Durham 
and  Northumberland2. 

One  of  the  greatest  improvements  was  made  in  1789,  when,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Smeaton,  William  Jessop,  in  constructing  a  railway  from 
Nanpantan  to  the  Loughborough  Canal,  used  narrow,  cast-iron  "edge 
rails,"  three  feet  long,  and  removed  the  flange  from  the  rail  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  wheel3.  This  form  of  rail  and  of  wheel  has  been  the 
model  upon  which  the  construction  of  rails  and  wheels  has  proceeded 
during  most  of  the  time  since  that  day. 

Up  to  this  time  wooden  sleepers  had  been  in  use  and  the  rails 
had  been  bolted  or  pinned  to  them.  But  in  1797,  when  laying  a 
railroad  at  the  Lawson  Colliery,  near  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Barns 
introduced  stone  blocks  instead  of  wooden  sleepers,  the  inducement, 
doubtless,  being  that  the  stone  supports  would  be  more  suitable  for 
a  road  which  had  to  carry  loads  of  such  heavy  material  as  coal4.  This 
was  also  applied  by  Benjamin  Outram,  in  1799,  in  the  construction 
of  a  line  from  Ticknall  to  the  Ashby  Canal;  the  rails  used  here  were 
of  the  same  form  as  those  used  in  1776  by  Curr  on  the  Sheffield  line, 
namely,  with  the  flange  on  the  outside  of  the  rails,  and  the  latter  had 
both  ends  fastened  securely  to  the  stone  supports.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  Outram  was  not  the  first  to  employ  stones  as  the 
foundation  of  the  railway,  although  some  have  supposed  that  his 
name,  shortened  by  the  maintenance  of  only  the  last  part  of  it,  has 
been  perpetuated  by  calling  these  "tram- ways5." 

In  1799  there  was  a  proposal  to  build  a  line  from  London  to 
Portsmouth  and  in  1801  the  Surrey  Iron  Railway  Company  obtained 
an  Act  for  accomplishing  the  first  part  of  this  road,  from  Wandsworth 
to  Croydon.  This  was  the  first  railway  company,  the  first  public 
railway,  and  the  first  so-called  railway  Act,  although  it  was  not  the 
first  Act  in  which  a  railway  was  authorized.  The  line  was  opened 
in  1804  between  these  two  places  and  traction  was  effected  by  horse- 
power;   and  the  rails,  resting  on  stone  block  sleepers,  were  four  inches 

1  Wood,  op.  cit.,  p.  45,  quoting  from  Carr's  Coal  Viewer  and  Engine  Builder; 
Stretton,  op.  cit.,  p.  4;    Gordon,  op.  cit.,  p.  4. 

2  Jeans,  Jubilee  Memorial  of  the  Railway  System,  p.  6. 

3  Wood,  op.  cit.,  p.  48;  Stretton,  op.  cit.,  p.  4;  Gordon,  op.  cit.,  p.  5.  The 
Jessop  rail  may  now  be  seen  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  London. 

4  Wood,  op.  cit.,  p.  46;    Stretton,  op.  cit.,  p.  5. 

5  Wood,  op.  cit.,  p.  46;  Stretton,  op.  cit.,  p.  5;  Gordon,  op.  cit..  p.  5.  The 
name  "tram"  was  in  use  much  earlier  than  this,  for  in  1555  Ambrose  Middleton 
bequeathed  20s.  "to  the  amendinge  of  the  highwaye  or  tram  from  the  weste  ende  of 
Bridgegait,  in  Barnard  Castle."     (Surtees  Society  Publications,  xxxvm,  p.  37  note.) 
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wide,  one  inch  thick,  and  with  an  arched  flange  one  inch  thick  and 
three  and  one-half  inches  high.  The  delight  of  a  certain  nobleman 
in  witnessing  the  economy  of  horse-power  on  this  railway  caused  him 
to  think  that  such  lines  should  be  extended  from  London  to  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Holyhead,  Milford,  Falmouth,  Yarmouth,  Dover  and  Ports- 
mouth; but  the  idea  of  the  general  extension  of  railways  over  the 
country  was  at  that  time  considered  as  absurd1. 

Between  this  Act  of  1801  and  that  of  1821  sanctioning  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway,  there  were  not  less  than 
nineteen  railway  Acts  passed,  five  of  which  were  allowed  to  lapse. 
Among  the  plate-ways  which  were  constructed  at  this  time  were  some 
of  great  significance,  such  as  the  Peak  Forest  line  over  the  Derbyshire 
hills2;  a  line  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  in  Leicestershire2;  the  Forest  of 
Dean  line;  the  Gloucester  and  Cheltenham;  the  Dartmoor  Railway 
to  connect  with  the  port  of  Plymouth3 ;  and  others,  such  as  the  proposed 
railways  from  Stortford  to  Cambridge  and  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester, 
had  been  under  consideration  but  had  not  been  authorized4.  As  early 
as  1810  there  was  a  movement  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  or 
canal  from  Stockton,  via  Darlington,  to  Winston,  in  order  to  provide 
an  outlet  for  the  mineral  wealth  of  that  district5.  We  are  justified 
in  saying  that  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  a  time 
when,  gradually,  the  claim  of  the  railways  upon  public  attention  was 
becoming  accentuated  and  the  mechanical  advances  were  showing 
that  this  was  to  be  the  coming  means  of  locomotion. 

The  constant  breaking  of  the  cast-iron  rails  induced  interested 
individuals  to  attempt  to  find  a  better  substitute  for  them ;  and  the  results 
of  experiment  seemed  to  indicate  that  malleable  iron  rails,  if  properly 
supported  so  that  they  could  not  bend  too  much  in  the  centre,  would 
be  more  durable  than  cast-iron.  Nicholas  Wood,  whose  knowledge 
of  early  railway  development  was  unsurpassed,  informs  us  that 
malleable  iron  rails  were  tried  at  the  Wallbottle  Colliery,  near  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  about  1805,  but  because  their  narrow  surface  cut  the 
periphery  of  the  wheels  they  were  superseded  by  cast-iron  rails  of 
wider  surface6.     Robert  Stephenson's  assertion  was  that  this  kind  of 

1  Stretton,  op.  cit.,  p.  5;    Gordon,  op.  cit.,  p.  6. 

2  Stretton,  op.  cit.,  p.  5. 

3  The  Times,  Nov.  21 ,  1823,  p.  4.  The  road  was  just  completed  at  this  time  after 
four  years  of  construction  work.  For  others  that  were  constructed  at  this  time 
see  Francis,  History  of  the  English  Railway. 

4  Cambridge  Chronicle  and  Journal,  Aug.  30,  1811,  p.  2;  The  Times,  July  29, 
1822,  p.  3. 

5  Jeans,  Jubilee  Memorial  of  the  Railway  System,  p.  14. 

6  Wood,  Practical  Treatise  on  Railroads,  pp.  60-61 ;    Stretton,  op.  cit.,  p.  5. 
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rail  was  first  introduced  about  1815,  at  Lord  Carlisle's  coal  works,  on 
Tindale  Fell,  in  Cumberland1,  and  Jeans  seems  to  have  followed 
Stephenson  in  his  acceptance  of  this  date2;  but  Wood  shows  that, 
by  the  statement  of  the  agent  of  these  coal  works,  the  date  given  by 
these  two  men  was  erroneous,  for  malleable  iron  rails  were  laid  down 
on  this  tramroad  in  18083.  We  may  say,  apparently  with  truthfulness, 
therefore,  that  cast-iron  rails  began  to  be  replaced  by  those  of  malleable 
iron  in  the  first  years  of  the  nineteenth  century;  and  although  the 
wooden  plated  rails  and  the  cast-iron  rails  were  not  immediately 
displaced  by  the  malleable  iron  rails,  the  results  obtained  from  the 
gradual  adoption  of  the  latter  showed  the  wisdom  of  their  increasing 


use4. 

The  construction  of  the  tramroads,  or  iron  railways5,  varied 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  traffic  to  be  carried 
upon  them.  If  most  of  the  traffic  went  in  one  direction,  as  in  the 
carriage  of  coal  from  the  mines,  the  road  was  made  to  slope  slightly 
in  that  direction ;  and  the  degree  of  declivity  was  determined  by  the 
traffic  and  its  extent,  the  object  being  to  equalize  the  draught  each 
way  as  nearly  as  possible.  The  road  was  sometimes  made  single  and 
sometimes  double,  according  to  the  expected  amount  of  carrying  upon 
the  line  and  the  way  in  which  this  was  to  be  done6.  As  a  rule,  the 
track  was  not  double,  but  the  single  track  was  made  more  serviceable 
by  having  turnouts,  where  waggons  might  meet  and  pass.  The  width 
of  the  rails  apart  was  largely  decided  by  the  shape  of  the  waggons 
and  by  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  country  through  which  the 
road  passed;  it  usually  varied  between  three  and  four  and  one-half 
feet.  Where  stone  sleepers  were  in  use,  they  were  generally  embedded 
about  three  feet  apart  from  centre  to  centre,  so  as  to  accommodate 
the  fastening  of  the  rails  which  were  generally  three  feet  in  length; 
and  the  space  between  the  sleepers  was  filled  up  with  gravel  or  other 
material  to  make  a  good  hard  road7.  The  rails  were  then  laid  end 
to  end  and  fixed  in  position  by  having  an  iron  spike  driven  through 

1  Wood,  op.  cit.,  p.  61.  2  Jeans,  op.  cit.,  p.  12. 

3  Wood,  op.  cit.,  p.  61. 

4  Wood,  op.  cit.,  pp.  61-70,  enters  into  a  long  discussion  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  malleable  iron  rail. 

5  In  the  early  Acts,  no  difference  is  made  between  the  terms  tramroad  and  railway 
in  regard  to  their  meaning. 

6  If  the  descent  of  loaded  waggons  by  gravity  were  to  be  used  to  draw  up  the 
waggons  when  unloaded,  it  was,  of  course,  necessary  to  have  a  double  track.  So 
too,  when  one  track  was  not  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  amount  of  the  carrying. 

7  On  the  tramroad  from  the  coal-pits  to  Alloa  (Scotland)  the  sleepers  were  only 
eighteen  inches  apart.  See  description  of  this  road  in  Communications  to  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  i,  p.  203. 
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each  end  into  a  wooden  plug  in  the  centre  of  the  stone  sleeper,  or  else 
by  driving  the  spike  through  the  rail  into  a  cavity  in  the  stone  sleeper 
and  fixing  this  securely  in  position  by  means  of  molten  lead1.  Of 
course,  after  malleable  iron  rails  were  substituted  for  those  of  cast- 
iron,  it  was  not  necessary  to  have  the  sleepers  set  so  close  together. 
We  must  not  form  the  picture  of  these  tramroads  from  what  we  know 
of  our  modern  railways ;  it  was  rare,  indeed,  that  the  former  demanded 
the  cuttings  and  the  embankments  that  we  see  on  railway  lines  to-day, 
for  instead  of  cutting  through  a  hill  in  order  to  get  a  more  or  less 
straight  course,  they  easily  wound  around  the  sides  of  the  hills,  preferring 
the  circuitous  rather  than  the  straighter  but  more  expensive  road.  In 
the  same  way,  they  avoided  the  filling  up  of  large  concavities  along 
the  line,  and  sought  a  more  devious  route  in  order  to  avoid  the 
heavy  costs  of  filling  and  embanking.  The  line  of  rail  followed  the 
great  inequalities  of  the  surface  of  the  route  chosen ;  and  was  not,  as 
the  present  railways,  laid  upon  as  nearly  a  uniform,  straight  and  level 
road  as  possible2. 

1  Scott,  in  Transactions  of  the  Highland  Society,  vi,  pp.  8-10,  gives  the  method  of 
constructing  the  railway  between  Kilmarnock  and  Troon  harbour.  It  was  a  double- 
track  line,  laid  with  flat  or  plate  rails,  although  he  says  that  at  that  time  the  edge- 
rail  was  generally  introduced. 

2  Wood,  op.  cit.,  pp.  36-37,  quotes  a  description  of  these  tramways  as  given  in 
Jaa's  Voyages  Milallurgiques,  i,  p.  199,  in  1765 ;  and  he  amplifies  this  description 
of  the  early  railways  on  pp.  38-40  of  his  book.  I  have  thought  that  the  account  of 
such  a  tramway,  as  given  by  Coxe,  in  his  Historical  Tour  through  Monmouthshire 
(1904),  p.  202,  would  be  illuminating,  and  would  show  what  they  were  like  in  the 
year  1801,  when  his  book  was  first  published.  As  much  as  possible  his  own  words 
are  preserved  in  the  narration  of  the  process  of  making  such  a  railroad :  "  The  ground 
being  excavated  about  six  feet  in  breadth,  and  two  in  depth,  is  strewed  over  with 
broken  pieces  of  stone,  and  the  frame  laid  down.  It  is  composed  of  rails,  sleepers, 
or  cross  bars,  and  under  sleepers.  The  rail  is  a  bar  of  cast-iron,  four  feet  in  length, 
three  inches  thick,  and  one  and  a  half  broad  ;  its  extremities  are  respectively  concave 
and  convex,  or  in  other  words  are  morticed  and  tenanted  into  each  other  and  fastened 
at  the  ends  by  two  wooden  pegs  to  a  cross  bar  called  the  sleeper.  This  sleeper  was 
originally  of  iron,  but  experience  having  shown  that  iron  was  liable  to  snap  or  bend, 
it  is  now  made  of  wood,  which  is  considerably  cheaper,  and  requires  less  repair. 
Under  each  extremity  of  the  sleeper  is  a  square  piece  of  wood,  called  the  under 
sleeper,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  a  peg.  The  frame  being  thus  laid  down  and  filled 
with  stones,  gravel,  and  earth,  the  iron  rails  form  a  ridge  above  the  surface,  over 
which  the  wheels  of  the  cars  glide  by  means  of  iron  grooved  rims  three  inches  and 
a  half  broad."  At  the  junction  of  two  roads,  and  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  two 
cars  in  opposite  directions,  movable  rails,  called  turn  rails,  are  occasionally  used, 
which  are  fastened  with  screws  instead  of  pegs,  and  may  be  pushed  sideways.  "The 
declivity  is  in  general  so  gentle  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible :  the  road,  sometimes 
conveyed  in  a  straight  line,  sometimes  winding  round  the  sides  of  precipices,  is  a 
picturesque  object,  and  the  cars  filled  with  coals  or  iron,  and  gliding  along  occasionally 
without  horses,  impress  the  traveller,  who  is  unaccustomed  to  such  spectacles,  with 
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Another  particular  in  which  the  tramroads  differed  from  the  railways 
of  to-day  is  that  the  latter  are  the  principal  means  for  the  land  convey- 
ance of  goods,  whereas  the  tramroads  were  regarded  not  as  principal 
but  as  auxiliary  agencies  for  transportation.  In  the  later  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  the  early  tramroads  were  coming  into  notice  in 
certain  localities,  the  canals  and  the  ordinary  roads  were  claiming  more 
and  more  attention,  since  these  were  considered  as  the  permanent  routes 
along  which  the  conveyance  of  goods  should  be  effected.  It  was  but 
natural,  therefore,  that  the  new  facilities  of  transport  should  be  thought 
of,  not  as  displacing  in  any  sense  the  existing  modes  of  conveyance, 
but  as  accessories  to  them.  Canal  companies  considered  the  tramroads 
as  valuable  additions  to  their  facilities,  for  by  means  of  them  trade 
and  communications  could  be  effected  with  districts  that  would  other- 
wise be  inaccessible.  There  were  canals  that  were  constructed  through 
territory  to  tap  the  coal  resources  of  that  region;  but  either  because 
they  could  not  economically  reach  the  source  of  the  coal  on  account 
of  its  height  above  a  water  supply,  or  because,  if  they  did  reach  it, 
the  operation  of  the  canal  was  too  expensive  to  be  remunerative,  these 
canals  were  impotent  to  supply  the  necessary  facilities  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  mineral  wealth.  In  such  places,  the  use  of  a  tramway 
would  enable  such  materials  as  coal,  stone  and  iron-ore  to  be  brought 
down  to  a  lower  level,  where  the  canals  could  do  the  effective  service 
that  they  were  designed  to  fulfil  in  carrying  these  things  thence  to 
the  places  of  manufacture.  In  fact,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  even  during  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
tramways  were  regarded  as  strictly  tributary  to  the  canals;  for  in 
many  petitions  to  Parliament,  asking  for  authority  to  construct  canals, 
there  were  also  requests  for  the  privilege  of  making  collateral  cuts, 
"with  proper  railways  and  other  roads  to  communicate  with  these 
canals1."     In  most  of  these  cases,  the  tramway  was  to  reach  some 

pleasing  astonishment."  The  expense  of  construction  of  these  roads  varies  according 
to  circumstances.  It  is  seldom  less  than  one  thousand  pounds  per  mile,  and  sometimes 
exceeds  that  sum.  The  cars  weigh  not  less  than  three  and  a  half  tons.  They  are 
drawn  by  a  single  horse,  and  the  driver  stands  on  a  kind  of  footboard  behind,  and 
can  instantaneously  stop  the  car  by  means  of  a  lever  and  a  drop,  which  falls  between 
the  wheels,  and  suspends  their  motion.  In  places  where  the  declivity  is  more  rapid 
than  usual,  the  horse  is  taken  out,  and  the  car  impelled  forward  by  its  own  weight. 
For  description  of  the  waggons  used,  see  Wood,  op.  cit.,  pp.  76-80 ;  and  other  data 
regarding  the  formation  and  operation  of  these  roads  are  given  in  Cumming,  Rail 
and  Tram  Roads. 

1  See,  for  example,  J.,  H.  of  C,  Mar.  11,  1789,  regarding  railways  and  roads  to 
lead  to  the  Cromford  Canal ;  J.,  H.  of  C,  Feb.  9,  1791,  regarding  railways  and  roads 
to  connect  with  the  Hereford  and  Gloucester  Canal ;  J.,  H.  of  C,  Dec.  20,  1792,  for 
railways  and  roads  to  connect  with  the  proposed  Grand  Junction  Canal ;  J.,  H.  of  C, 
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high  and  broken  land  where  there  were  considerable  amounts  of 
mineral  resources  and  where  a  canal  would  have  been  impossible  or 
unprofitable1.  From  the  above  we  can  see  that  the  tramways  and 
roads  were  closely  associated  in  their  relation  with  the  canals;  but 
the  fact  that  tramways  were  occasionally  constructed  to  terminate  at 
a  certain  bridge  or  a  certain  turnpike  road  is  still  stronger  evidence 
that  the  iron  roads  were  closely  associated  with  the  ordinary  roads 
and  subsidiary  to  them2, — in  other  words,  the  tramways  were  collecting 
and  distributing  agencies  for  products  carried  along  the  great  highways 
of  the  kingdom. 

In  England,  Wales  and  Scotland,  these  tramroads  were  in  some 
parts  fairly  numerous,  and  most  of  them  were  only  short  lines,  branching 
off  from  the  navigable  rivers  and  canals  to  the  different  mines.  The 
majority  of  those  in  the  United  Kingdom  were  in  the  extensive  mining 
districts  south  of  the  Severn,  including  South  Wales;  in  the  coal 
districts  near  Newcastle  and  Sunderland  along  the  rivers  Tyne  and 
Wear ;  in  the  coal  and  other  mining  areas  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
as  well  as  of  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire;  in  the  mining  regions  of 
the  county  of  Salop  and  adjacent  parts  of  the  Severn  valley;  in  the 
mining  sections  near  Glasgow,  and  in  the  coalfields  of  Midlothian  and 

Jan.  31,  1793,  regarding  railways  and  roads  to  connect  with  the  Stratford-on-Avon 
Canal ;  J.,H.  of  C,  Feb.  11 ,  1793,  for  railways  and  roads  to  connect  with  the  Birming- 
ham and  Fazeley  Canal.  See  also  Pitt,  Agriculture  of  Leicester  (1809),  p.  313,  and 
Dickson,  Agriculture  of  Lancashire  (1815),  p.  013,  both  of  which  show  that  by  means 
of  these  iron  roads  coal  and  iron  were  brought  down  from  the  pits  to  the  canals  by 
a  cheap  and  very  convenient  way,  and  that  the  tramways  were  primarily  regarded 
as  subservient  to  the  canals,  even  down  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
That  railways  were  not  much  thought  of  apart  from  canals,  is  shown  also  by  Com- 
munications to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  n,  p.  478,  and  Transactions  of  the  Highland 
Society,  vi,  pp.  10-11.  For  details  of  this  close  relation  between  tramroads  and 
canals,  see  the  pamphlets  of  C.  E.  Stretton  given  in  bibliography. 

1  There  were  many  of  these  early  tramroads  in  southern  Wales,  where  there 
are  mines  of  coal  and  iron ;  also  in  Lancashire,  Derbyshire  and  the  Newcastle 
region,  as  well  as  in  Scotland.  Anderson,  Becrealions  in  Agriculture,  iv,  p.  198, 
urged  the  construction  of  railways  where  canals  were  not  possible,  and  showed 
(ibid.,  iv,  pp.  199-201)  to  what  extent  railways  had  already  been  constructed  in 
the  Midlands  of  England  and  what  a  great  increase  in  carriage  had  been  effected 
by  them.  Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  n,  p.  477,  shows  the  utility 
of  the  railways  in  extending  the  influence  of  canals  for  ten  to  twenty  miles  on  each 
side  of  the  latter,  and  also  into  the  mountainous  sections  where  canals  were  almost 
impracticable.  See  also  Hassall,  Agriculture  of  Monmouth  (1812),  p.  105,  containing 
an  account  of  the  iron  railways  of  that  county  and  their  effects. 

2  J.,  II.  of  C,  Feb.  15, 1826,  petition  for  a  railway  or  tramroad  from  the  Grosmont 
railway  at  Llangua  (co.  Monmouth)  to  Wye  Bridge,  in  the  city  of  Hereford ; 
J.,  H.  of  C,  lxxxv,  p.  59,  petition  for  the  Leicester  and  Swannington  railway  or 
tramroad. 
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Fife,  where  they  were  found  in  great  numbers  but  on  a  small  scale1. 
These  roads  in  South  Wales,  and  in  the  counties  along  the  Severn 
valley,  were  chiefly  inclined  planes  with  various  slopes,  on  which  one 
horse  could  easily  take  down  thirty  to  forty  tons  together  with  the 
weight  of  the  waggons,  but  it  required  three  or  four  horses  to  bring 
the  empty  waggons  up  again,  and  even  then  the  up-grade  work  was 
the  heavier.  There  were,  however,  a  few  inclined  planes  on  which 
the  loaded  waggons  in  descending  brought  up  the  empty  ones,  but 
this  method  was  employed  only  in  cases  where  the  declivities  were 
very  great2.  In  the  county  of  Salop  and  adjoining  mineral  areas  of 
the  west  of  England,  and  in  Wales,  these  iron  roads  increased  consider- 
ably in  number  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century3;  and 
it  can  be  justly  claimed  that  this  district  may  boast  of  being  the  place 
where  the  inclined  plane  was  first  used  to  introduce  railways  in  aid 
of  inland  navigation  and  for  the  development  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country4.     The   tramroads   in   the   coalfields   of  Northumberland   and 

1  Scott,  in  Transactions  of  the  Highland  Society,  vi,  pp.  11-15,  gives  the  names 
of  the  many  tramways  or  railways,  in  1824,  in  the  Severn  valley,  in  Yorkshire, 
Derbyshire,  Leicestershire,  Staffordshire,  Lancashire,  and  in  the  coal  counties  of 
Northumberland  and  Durham,  as  well  as  those  in  Scotland.  Regarding  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  connected  with  carriages  moving  up  and  down  these  inclined  planes, 
see  Wood,  Practical  Treatise  on  Railroads,  pp.  86-103. 

2  That  is,  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  in  the  yard.  The  lengths  of  these  inclined 
planes  varied  from  100  to  600  yards  at  one  place.  On  inclined  planes,  see  Scott,  in 
Transactions  of  the  Highland  Society,  vi,  pp.  15-30,  who  goes  into  this  subject  very 
fully.  This  double  railway  was  in  use  in  Shropshire,  for  instance,  in  the  railway 
connexions  of  the  Ketley  and  Shropshire  Canals  (Plymley,  Agriculture  of  Shropshire 
(1803),  pp.  291  ff.).     See  also  Scott,  op.  cit.,  vi,  pp.  8-9. 

3  As  late  as  1790,  there  was  hardly  a  single  railway  in  all  South  Wales ;  while 
in  1824  the  aggregate  extent  of  rail  and  tramroads  in  the  counties  of  Monmouth, 
Glamorgan  and  Carmarthen  alone  was  thought  to  exceed  400  miles  (Cumming, 
Rail  and  Tram  Roads,  p.  27). 

4  The  history  of  the  great  Sirhowy  tramway,  in  the  county  of  Monmouth,  may 
enable  us  to  see  more  clearly  the  relation  of  these  early  roads  to  the  development  of 
the  wealth  of  the  country  through  which  they  passed ;  and  we  have  chosen  this 
one  because,  in  point  of  magnitude,  it  was  one  of  the  greatest.  It  extended  from 
Pilgwelly,  near  Newport,  to  the  Sirhowy  and  Tredegar  Iron  Works  (24  miles), 
whence  it  was  continued  five  miles  further  to  the  Trevil  Lime  Works,  in  Brecknock- 
shire, along  with  a  branch  westward  to  the  Rumney  and  Union  iron  works.  This 
railway  was  constructed  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr  Outram.  On  being  consulted  by 
the  Monmouthshire  Canal  Company,  as  to  the  best  means  of  supplying  that  canal 
with  water,  of  which  there  was  such  a  great  scarcity  that  trade  was  suffering  severely, 
Outram  recommended  a  few  reservoirs  to  be  made,  but  more  particularly  a  tramroad, 
to  run  parallel  with  the  Crumlin  line  for  eight  or  nine  miles  out  from  the  town  of 
Newport.  In  order  to  ease  or  take  away  part  of  the  trade  from  the  canal,  this  line 
was  to  pass  through  Tredegar  park,  the  property  of  Sir  Charles  Morgan ;  and  it 
was  finally  arranged  between  Sir  Charles,  the  Monmouthshire  Canal  Co.,  and  the 
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Durham  were  many  and  important,  and  were  used  not  only  in  carrying 
the  coal  from  the  mouth  of  the  mine  to  the  river,  but  in  bringing  it 
from  the  interior  of  the  mine  to  the  entrance.  It  is  in  connexion  with 
these  colliery  roads  that  we  get  some  very  important  advances  in  the 
practical  application  of  steam  to  locomotion  on  rails.  Apart  from 
these  tramroads  leading  to  coal  and  other  mineral  supplies,  the  only 
important  tramroad  made  during  these  first  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  the  Surrey  Iron  Railway,  from  Croydon  to  Wandsworth1, 
which  was  authorized  in  1801.  It  was  to  be  of  advantage  to  a  very 
populous  agricultural  country  through  which  it  was  to  be  built,  by 
opening  up  cheap  and  easy  communication  for  carrying  coal,  corn, 
merchandise,  and,  in  fact,  commodities  of  all  kinds;  in  other  words, 
as  we  have  already  noted,  this  was  doubtless  the  first  attempt  to 
construct  a  public  railway  for  the  carrying  of  miscellaneous  products. 
In  all  these  cases  the  introduction  of  the  tramway  was  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  carriage  of  commodities,  especially  of  heavy 
commodities  like  coal,  and  thereby  reducing  the  cost  of  carrying  these 
along  the  highways  that  were  then  and  there  available.     Experiments 

Tredegar  Iron  Works  Co.,  that  he  should  make  one  mile,  which  was  in  his  park,  the 
Monmouthshire  Canal  Company  to  make  eight  miles,  and  the  Tredegar  Iron  Works 
Company  to  make  the  remaining  fifteen  miles,  each  to  take  tonnage  on  its  respective 
part  of  the  road.  The  road  was  completed  about  1804,  and  also  a  turnpike  by  the 
side  of  it  for  about  seventeen  miles,  at  a  total  cost  of  about  £74,000,  or  about  £3000 
per  mile.  About  £40,000  of  this  sum  was  spent  by  the  Canal  Company  in  building 
a  bridge  and  making  some  very  deep  and  expensive  cuttings;  while  the  Tredegar 
Iron  Co.  completed  nearly  double  the  distance  at  a  cost  of  £30,000.  Sir  Charles 
Morgan  spent  £4000  upon  one  mile,  but  he  too  had  some  deep  cuttings  and  a  double 
road  to  make.  Notwithstanding  the  expense,  this  road,  in  1824,  paid  the  proprietors 
thirty  per  cent.,  by  reason  of  having  a  considerable  trade  upon  it  in  coal  and  iron, 
which  paid  the  same  tonnage  as  upon  the  canal.  For  the  first  nine  miles  out  of 
Newport  (the  parts  made  by  the  Canal  Company  and  Sir  Charles  Morgan)  it  was 
a  double  road :  one  for  the  loaded  waggons  to  come  down,  and  the  other  for  the 
empty  ones  to  return ;  and  on  the  Tredegar  Iron  Company's  part  (fifteen  miles)  it 
was  a  single  road,  with  frequent  places  for  teams  to  turn  out  and  pass.  The  whole 
length  of  the  road  for  twenty-four  miles  was  an  inclined  plane,  averaging  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  the  yard,  or  a  little  more ;  but  the  Tredegar  Iron  Company's  part 
was  of  somewhat  greater  declivity  than  the  rest.  The  coal  and  iron  were  conveyed 
on  it  in  waggons,  each  carrying  about  forty-five  to  fifty  hundredweight,  exclusive  of 
the  waggon ;  and  a  team  of  four  or  five  horses  would  draw  about  fifteen  of  these 
waggons  down  with  ease.  The  waggons  were  variously  constructed,  according  to 
the  fancy  of  the  parties,  some  of  wood,  some  wholly  of  iron.  The  width  of  the  road 
was  four  feet  two  inches,  and  it  was  laid  down  with  cast-iron  plates,  three  feet  long, 
fastened  to  the  sleepers  by  a  pin  passing  through  the  rail,  and  into  a  hole  bored  in 
the  stone  block  four  to  five  inches  deep,  and  there  secured  with  lead  (Cumming, 
Rail  and  Tram  Roads,  pp.  25,  26,  28-30). 

1  J.,  H.  of  C,  Feb.  27  and  Mar.  5,  1801,  lvi,  pp.  112-13. 
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had  been  conducted  to  show  how  much  more  effective  was  the  work 
of  a  horse  when  drawing  upon  a  railway  than  upon  the  ordinary  roads, 
and  important  results  had  been  obtained.  For  example,  in  1799,  on 
a  railway  at  Measham,  the  declivity  of  which  was  five-sixteenths  of 
an  inch  in  the  yard,  one  horse  drew  nineteen  waggons,  which  with 
their  loading  amounted  to  thirty  tons,  and  was  not  subjected  to 
extraordinary  work  in  doing  so.  At  a  later  time,  on  the  same  road, 
one  horse  drew  down  a  load  amounting  in  all  to  thirty-five  tons; 
while  up  the  grade  or  ascent  he  drew  five  tons  with  ease1.  From  the 
facts  which  were  being  demonstrated,  it  was  becoming  more  evident 
that  there  were  possibilities  in  this  method  of  conveyance  which  were 
not  fully  realized;  that,  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  operations 
of  mining,  it  was  also  fitted  to  take  an  important  place  in  the  conveyance 
of  all  kinds  of  products  and  merchandise,  and  to  facilitate  the  inter- 
change of  traffic  from  one  centre  to  another.  But  it  was  recognized 
that  if  tramways  were  to  be  used  for  general  traffic,  where  there  was 
carriage  of  goods  each  way,  the  more  the  line  approximated  to  a  perfect 
level  the  better  it  would  serve  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended2. 
While  most  people  regarded  the  railways  as  useful  in  the  limited  sphere 
in  which  they  had  been  employed,  there  was  but  an  occasional  individual, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  who  contemplated  a  broader 
field  of  service  for  them.  There  were  at  that  time  at  least  two  who 
foresaw  the  general  extension  of  railways  over  England;  and  one  of 
these  proposed  that  all  the  railroads  constructed  should  be  owned  by 
the  state  and  free  to  all  so  that  each  could  use  his  own  waggons  upon 
them3. 

But  tramroads  or  railways  for  general  purposes  could  have  but 
partial  success  until  some  other  than  horse-power  could  be  employed4 ; 

1  Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  n,  pp.  475-6. 

2  Statement  of  Robert  Stephenson,  in  Transactions  of  the  Highland  Society, 
vi,  p.  136. 

3  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  after  witnessing  the  economy  of  horse-labour  on  the 
Surrey  Iron  Railway,  thought  that  such  lines  should  be  extended  from  London  to 
the  principal  places  of  the  kingdom  (Stretton,  A  Few  Notes  on  Early  Railway  History, 
p.  5).  Dr  James  Anderson,  in  his  Recreations  in  Agriculture,  iv,  pp.  204  ff.,  214, 
pointed  out  the  advantages  of  carrying  railroads  from  London  to  every  other  part  of 
the  country  and  recommended  that  they  be  owned  by  the  public.  In  1818,  the 
scientific  men  of  the  country  were  offered  a  reward  for  the  advancement  of  the 
railway  system ;  and  a  piece  of  plate  of  fifty  guineas  value  was  to  be  given  for  the 
best  essay  on  the  construction  of  railroads  for  the  conveyance  of  ordinary  com- 
modities. See  this  advertisement  in  Transactions  of  the  Highland  Society,  vi,  pp.  3-4 ; 
and  the  essays  sent  in  are  printed  immediately  following  these  pages. 

4  Cumming,  Rail  and  Tram  Roads,  p.  33,  in  speaking  of  the  Surrey  Iron  Railway, 
says:  "But  it  must  be  observed,  that  rail-ways,  as  hitherto  worked  by  horses, 
generally  speaking  possess  very  little,  if  any,  advantage  over  canals."     The  fact  is, 
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and  the  perfecting  of  the  steam-engine  by  Watt  turned  the  attention 
of  many  to  the  application  of  steam-power  to  locomotion  on  common 
roads,  and  of  a  few  others  to  the  possibility  of  its  use  on  the  tramways. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  limited  use  of  steam  for  navigation 
was  a  practical  reality  before  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century ; 
and  we  have  also  noted  the  introduction  of  the  steam-carriage  in  the 
early  years  of  that  century,  to  take  the  place,  to  some  extent,  of  the 
stage  coach.  While  experiments  were  being  conducted  with  the  steam- 
engine,  with  a  view  to  its  use  on  the  common  roads,  the  possible 
application  of  steam  for  traction  purposes  on  railway  lines  was  also 
a  subject  of  interest;  and  in  1804,  for  the  first  time,  a  steam-engine, 
constructed  by  Richard  Trevithick,  was  employed  on  the  railroad  at 
the  Merthyr  Tydvil  coal  mines  in  South  Wales.  It  was  very  imperfect 
but  was  used  for  a  short  time. 

As  early  as  1800  the  possibilities  of  the  use  of  steam  on  railways 
were  foreseen  by  some  and  were  loudly  proclaimed1;  but  the  public 
mind  failed  to  grasp  the  real  importance  of  this  new  power  in  its  wider 
applications.  Many  became  engaged  in  its  investigation  whose  names 
and  results  have  not  come  much  into  public  notice;  but  of  these  we 
do  not  propose  to  treat  in  detail  here2.     One  of  the  most  important 

that  railways  were  not  constructed  as  a  rival  conveyance  to  the  canals,  but  merely 
as  supplementary  to  them.  Yet  railways  certainly  had  advantages  that  were  not 
possessed  by  canals,  else  there  would  not  have  been  so  many  of  them  authorized 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Note  the  perfect  rage  for 
railways,  in  1825,  when  horse-power  alone  was  in  general  use  in  connexion  with 
them.  For  example,  the  prospectus  of  the  Surrey,  Sussex,  Hants,  Wilts  and 
Somerset  Rail-Road  Company  [Brit.  Mus.  8223.  e.  10  (148)],  issued  in  1825,  says: 
"The  necessity  of  using  locomotive  engines  is  not  contemplated,  every  calculation 
being  made  on  the  use  of  horses  only,  although  scientific  improvement,  when  fully 
confirmed,  will  be  availed  of." 

1  Anderson,  Recreations  in  Agriculture,  iv,  pp.  198-214. 

2  On  the  historical  development  of  the  steam-engine  and  the  locomotive,  see 
Gordon,  A  Historical  and  Practical  Treatise  upon  Elemental  Locomotion;  Archer, 
William  Iledley,  Inventor  of  Railway  Locomotion ;  Gordon,  Our  Home  Railways, 
pp.  7-19.  A  few  facts  regarding  one  of  the  most  ingenious  inventors,  William 
Murdock,  whose  name  has  been  largely  obscured  by  the  glory  attached  to  others, 
may  help  to  place  this  man  in  his  true  light.  As  a  Scotch  boy,  he  came  down  to 
Boulton  and  Watt's  works  at  Soho  to  secure  employment  and  after  some  hesitation 
Watt  engaged  him.  The  boy  soon  showed  his  ability  and  began  working  during 
his  spare  time  to  produce  an  engine  that  could  be  used  for  locomotion.  Watt 
discouraged  this  and  the  firm,  in  order  to  withdraw  him  from  his  purpose,  sent  him 
to  Redruth,  in  Cornwall,  about  1780,  as  engineer,  to  look  after  some  of  their  engines 
that  were  in  use  in  the  mines  there.  Away  from  Watt,  Murdock  had  a  freer  hand, 
and  he  again  took  up  the  problem  of  making  a  locomotive  carriage,  which  he  brought 
to  a  successful  issue.  In  1786  Murdock  was  on  his  way  to  London  to  take  out  a 
patent  on  his  steam-carriage  when  he  was  met  by  Boulton  who  prevailed  on  him  to 
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men  to  devote  time  and  ability  to  the  study  of  this  new  power  was 
Richard  Trevithick,  and  we  are  disposed  to  mention  him  in  particular, 
not  only  because  of  the  good  results  which  he  secured,  but  also  because 
some  have  arrogated  to  themselves  what  was  really  accomplished  by 
Trevithick.  We  have  already  learned  of  his  success  with  the  steam- 
carriage  in  the  first  three  years  of  the  century ;  but  he  was  convinced 
that  better  results  could  be  obtained  on  a  smooth  than  on  a  rough 
road  and  he  lost  no  time  in  applying  his  locomotive  engine  to  tramways. 
In  February,  1804,  his  locomotive  was  working  on  a  tramroad  at 
Penderyn,  near  Merthyr  Tydvil  in  Wales,  and  running  with  facility 
up  and  down  inclines  of  one  in  fifty1.  The  ten  tons  which  the  locomotive 
drew  were  soon  increased  to  twenty-five  tons,  on  this  same  road,  with 
its  unevenness  and  sharp  curves2,  and  this  load  was  drawn  at  the  rate 
of  four  miles  per  hour3.  After  Trevithick  had  made  some  further 
improvements  in  his  engine  and  had  constructed  several  of  them  for 
various  purposes4,  he  demonstrated  in  London  for  several  months  of 
the  year  1808  that  the  locomotive  with  smooth  wheels  on  smooth  rails 
could  draw  heavy  loads  with  no  other  assistance  than  the  force  of 
adhesion  or  gravity5.  This  is  a  fact  which  is  supported  by  such 
apparently  incontrovertible  evidence  that  we  wonder  that  any  subse- 
quent worker  in  this  field  should  have  attempted  to  take  away  the 
honour  which  belongs  to  Trevithick  as  the  "father  of  the  locomotive 
engine6."  For  some  reason,  which  is  not  very  clear,  Trevithick's 
results  were  obscured  by  the  partial  success  of  Blenkinsop,  who  in 
1811  patented  his  device  of  the  rackrail  and  cog-wheel  which  was  in 
use  in  his  colliery.  Under  this  arrangement  the  wheels  were  prevented 
from  slipping  on  the  rails  by  having  the  toothed  wheels  of  the  locomotive 
fit  into  the  corresponding  notches  of  the  rails.  But  in  1813  and  1814 
both  William  Hedley  and  George  Stephenson  again  demonstrated  the 
possibility  of  drawing  loads  by  using  locomotive  engines  with  smooth 
wheels  on  smooth  rails  by  the  mere  action  of  the  friction  of  the  wheels 

come  back,  which  he  did.  The  Soho  firm  did  not  want  to  lose  Murdock,  and,  loyal 
to  them,  he  was  deprived  of  the  honour  of  introducing  the  locomotive.  On  Murdock's 
work,  see  Samuel  Timmins's  essay  on  him  and  his  accomplishments,  in  the 
Birmingham  Free  Reference  Library;  also  Gordon,  Our  Home  Railways,  pp.  7-9; 
Smiles,  Lives  of  the  Engineers;   Wood,  op.  cit.,  pp.  123-57. 

1  Trevithick,  Life  of  Trevithick,  I,  p.  160. 

2  Ibid.,  i,  pp.  164,  167,  182.  3  Ibid.,  I,  p.  182. 

4  Ibid.,  i,  pp.  191-2.  5  Ibid.,  i,  pp.  192,  201. 

6  Ibid.,  i,  pp.  193-4;  ibid.,  i,  p.  206,  testimony  of  Luke  Hebert,  in  his  Railroads 
and  Locomotion,  p.  30;  ibid.,  i,  pp.  201-3.  To  this  we  may  add  the  confirmation 
given  by  Wood,  Practical  Treatise  on  Railroads  (1825),  p.  124;  Stretton,  A  Few 
Notes  07i  Early  Railway  History,  p.  6;    Gordon,  Our  Home  Railways,  pp.  11-16. 
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on  the  rails1.  From  that  time  on,  there  was  a  gradual  increase  in 
the  employment  of  the  locomotive,  at  first  on  colliery  railroads,  and, 
later,  on  the  railways  built  for  general  purposes. 

It  is  not  our  province  to  enter  into  details  concerning  the  develop- 
ment of  the  locomotive,  nor  to  trace  the  successive  changes  in  the 
application  of  this  power  on  the  colliery  roads  in  the  north  of  England. 
Some  good  results  had  been  secured  by  such  men  as  Hedley,  Stephenson 
and  Wood,  proving  conclusively  the  great  superiority  of  the  locomotive 
engine  over  all  other  kinds  of  power.  For  example,  on  the  Killingworth 
Colliery  railroad,  in  1814,  an  engine  was  tried  on  a  line  the  steepest 
gradient  of  which  was  one  in  four  hundred  and  fifty ;  and  the  locomotive 
ascended  this  with  eight  loaded  waggons,  weighing  altogether  about 
thirty  tons,  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  per  hour2.  In  the  years  which 
followed  these  initial  successes,  improvements  were  made  by  Stephenson 
both  in  the  locomotive  itself  and  in  the  mode  of  constructing  and  laying 
down  the  rails;  and  these  results  were  attracting  attention  all  over 
the  country. 

1  Both  Hedley  and  Stephenson  claimed  the  priority  of  this  discovery;  but, 
as  we  have  seen  above,  Trevithick  was  some  years  ahead  of  either  of  them.  In  a 
letter  written  by  William  Hedley,  he  says:  "I  beg  to  say  that  I  am  the  individual 
who  established  the  principle  of  locomotion  by  the  friction  or  adhesion  of  the  wheels 
upon  the  rails."  Trevithick,  Life  of  Trevithick,  i,  p.  203;  Archer,  William  Hedley, 
Inventor  of  Railway  Locomotion,  pp.  4-6.  How  false  this  statement  is,  we  have 
already  noted.  But  as  between  Hedley  and  Stephenson,  a  dispute  has  arisen  as 
to  their  claim  for  precedence.  Smiles,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Engineers,  in,  p.  142, 
clearly  admits  that  Hedley  discovered  and  demonstrated  the  sufficiency  for  traction 
of  the  smooth  wheel  and  rail,  but  he  fails  to  give  him  very  ample  credit ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  reserves  this  for  Stephenson.  Archer,  op.  cit.,  pp.  4-6,  in  taking  up  the 
case  for  Hedley,  gives  a  letter  from  the  latter  to  Dr  Lardner,  to  show  that  Hedley  was 
really  earlier  than  Stephenson  in  the  application  of  this  principle ;  and  Archer  says 
that  this  letter  and  the  complete  absence  of  denial  from  any  source  whatever  is 
the  clearest  possible  proof  that  Hedley's  claim  was  considered  incontrovertible. 
He  says,  moreover,  that  this  fact  has  never  been  challenged  nor  answered  by 
Stephenson  or  anyone  else.  This  last  statement  of  his  does  not  seem  to  accord  with 
what  we  find  in  the  report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company, 
p.  27,  for  in  this  case  when  George  Stephenson  was  asked :  "You  are  the  first  person 
who  suggested  the  using  of  locomotive  engines,  and  applying  them  to  the  purposes 
to  which  they  are  now  applied?"  his  answer  was,  "Yes."  Evidently,  then, 
Stephenson  did  claim  priority  in  this  matter.  While  there  is  a  decided  probability 
that  Hedley's  claim  to  priority  is  the  stronger,  we  have  not  sufficient  data  to  prove 
it  conclusively.  But  the  point  to  be  emphasized  is  that  Trevithick  was  ahead  of 
either  of  them.  The  claim  of  the  latter  inventor  is  substantiated  also  by  Sir  John 
Rennie,  in  his  Autobiography,  pp.  230,  232.  He  says  (ibid.,  p.  233)  that  Trevithick's 
principle  had  been  forgotten  by  later  experimenters.  Stretton  says  that  Trevithick's 
principle  of  the  adhesion  of  the  wheels  to  the  rails  was  apparently  not  understood  at 
that  time  (A  Few  Notes  on  Early  Railway  History,  p.  6).  See  also  Gordon,  Our  Home 
Railways,  p.  18.  2  Jeans,  Jubilee  Memorial  of  the  Railway  System,  p.  10. 
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One  of  the  most  important  of  the  coal-roads,  which  was  constructed 
after  the  traction  power  of  the  locomotive  had  been  demonstrated, 
was  the  Stockton  and  Darlington ;  and  as  the  history  of  this  enterprise 
is  instructive  from  several  standpoints  it  is  desirable  that  we  should 
consider  it  minutely. 

A  protracted  controversy  had  been  taking  place  as  to  the  easiest 
and  most  advantageous  way  of  improving  the  carrying  facilities  from 
the  Durham  coalfield.  In  those  times,  Stockton  was  the  port  of  the 
river  Tees,  but  the  winding  of  the  river  from  its  mouth  up  to  that 
town  made  the  time  required  for  sailing  this  distance  sometimes  as 
long  as  that  occupied  in  the  journey  from  London  to  the  Tees1.  In 
the  year  1805  it  was  decided  to  shorten  the  channel  of  the  river  by 
a  "cut"  at  Portrack,  near  Stockton;  the  Act  for  this  purpose  was 
passed  in  1808,  and  by  1810  the  work  was  completed  by  which  that 
part  of  the  river  was  shortened  two  miles2.  In  the  same  year  began 
a  movement  for  constructing  a  railway  or  canal  from  Stockton,  by 
way  of  Darlington,  to  Winston,  in  order  to  provide  a  better  outlet 
for  the  mineral  and  other  traffic  of  South  Durham  and  North  Yorkshire. 
A  committee  in  1811  confirmed  the  great  advantage  of  such  a  railway 
or  canal,  and  reported  this  to  a  meeting  of  those  desirous  of  promoting 
this  undertaking,  held  at  Darlington  in  the  beginning  of  1812.  Those 
who  were  present  at  this  meeting  resolved  to  engage  Rennie  to  make 
a  survey  before  any  further  measures  were  taken3. 

For  some  years  there  was  diversity  of  opinion,  some  favouring  a 
railway  and  some  a  canal;  and  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  up 
to  that  time  no  locomotive  had  been  made  that  could  attain  a  greater 
speed  than  four  or  five  miles  per  hour,  whereas  steam  navigation  had 
many  years  before  reached  the  rate  of  seven  miles  per  hour4.  Apparently, 
therefore,  the  railway  offered  no  advantage  over  a  canal  in  the  matter 
of  speed.  Nor  was  there  yet  any  widespread  or  generally  accepted 
idea  in  favour  of  making  railways  take  the  place  of  the  stage  coach 
for  passenger  travel.  In  the  public  mind,  railways  seemed  to  be 
designed  chiefly  for  the  better  and  faster  carriage  of  minerals  and 
goods,  and  only  a  few  saw  the  latent  possibilities  in  the  locomotive 
engine.  Whatever  the  cause,  this  project  was  allowed  to  rest  until 
in  1818  it  was  actively  revived  by  the  advocates  of  the  canal.     These 

1  Pease,  Diaries  of  Edward  Pease,  p.  83. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  83;   Jeans,  op.  cit.,  p.  14. 

3  Jeans,  op.  cit.,  pp.  14-15;  Pease,  Diaries  of  Edward  Pease,  pp.  83-84.  From 
Jeans  has  been  obtained  much  of  the  historical  account  of  this  railway  that  is  here 
given. 

4  Jeans,  op.  cit.,  p.  15,  quoting  from  John  Willox,  The  Steam  Fleet  of  Liverpool 
(1865). 
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recommended  that  the  contemplated  canal,  according  to  the  suggestion 
of  Rennie  in  1813  and  Whitworth  in  1768,  should  begin  at  Stockton 
and  take  its  course  by  way  of  Darlington  to  Winston,  where,  perhaps 
by  the  aid  of  a  railway,  it  could  secure  a  rich  harvest  from  the  coal- 
field. Or,  if  that  were  not  deemed  advisable,  the  end  sought  might 
be  accomplished  by  the  construction  of  a  railway  at  one-half  the 
expense  of  a  canal;  and  according  to  Rennie's  opinion  the  railway 
would  be  satisfactory  in  cases  like  this  where  the  principal  carriage 
must  proceed  from  one  end  only1.  The  only  result  of  this  meeting 
was  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  investigate  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  two  schemes ;  but  later  in  the  year  another  meeting  was 
held  to  consider  the  whole  subject  and  at  that  time  most  of  those  who 
were  present  advocated  the  adoption  of  a  railway  in  preference  to  a 
canal.  That  meeting  decided  in  favour  of  a  railway,  and  drew  up 
a  prospectus  showing  the  estimated  cost  and  anticipated  revenue  from 
the  railway,  as  well  as  its  advantages  to  the  country2. 

The  road  had  been  surveyed  by  Overton,  but  as  there  was  much 
doubt  as  to  the  best  route  and  the  probable  cost  Robert  Stephenson 
was  called  in  to  report  on  the  proposed  line.  His  survey  was  not 
very  satisfactory  to  the  committee  that  had  the  work  in  charge;  and 
the  latter,  retaining  Overton  as  engineer,  prosecuted  their  work  accord- 
ing to  his  directions.  A  Bill  was  brought  into  Parliament  to  secure  the 
required  authority  for  the  construction  of  the  road ;  but  the  opposition 
offered,  especially  by  some  of  the  landowners,  was  so  formidable  that  it 
became  necessary  to  employ  every  means  to  conciliate  them,  by  the 
promoters  using  all  authority  and  influence  they  could  command  in 
Parliament;  and  even  then  some  of  the  most  pertinacious  opponents, 
like  Lord  Darlington,  remained  implacable  and  the  Bill  was  lost3. 

But  the  committee  that  had  the  work  in  charge  were  undaunted 
by  this  defeat  and  it  was  determined  to  bring  the  measure  before 
Parliament  again  in  the  next  session.  The  former  route  lay  through 
one  of  the  Duke  of  Cleveland's  fox-covers,  which,  to  the  nobility  of 
those  days,  were  of  greater  importance  than  public  highways;  so  it 
was  agreed  that  a  new  survey  should  be  made  to  get  another  route 
and  the  committee  wisely  decided  to  lose  no  time  in  conciliating 
opposition.  After  making  this  survey,  Overton  made  a  report  to  the 
directors  on  September  29,  1820.  This  report  gave  little  that  was 
new4;    and  on  the  basis  of  that  report  the  committee,  in  November, 

1  Jeans,  op.  cit.,  pp.  16-17. 

2  Pease,  Diaries  of  Edward  Pease,  p.  84 ;  Jeans,  op.  cit.,  pp.  23-24.  Jeans 
gives  the  prospectus  on  pp.  24-26. 

3  Jeans,  op.  cit.,  pp.  28-31.  *  Jeans,  op.  cit.,  pp.  32-34. 
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1820,  issued  a  manifesto  showing  the  advantages  of  the  railway  in  the 
conveyance  of  coal.  They  declared  that  everything  had  been  done 
to  conciliate  those  who  hitherto  opposed  the  railway  and  to  avoid 
any  injury  to  private  property;  that,  because  one  horse  on  the  railway 
could  draw  as  much  as  ten  on  the  common  road,  a  vast  reduction  in 
the  price  of  carriage  would  take  place;  that  easier  access  to  markets 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  farmers  in  enabling  them  to  procure 
coal,  as  well  as  lime  and  manure  for  their  land,  while  permitting  them 
more  conveniently  to  dispose  of  their  surplus  produce;  that  the 
commercial,  mining  and  manufacturing  interests  would  secure  important 
benefits  from  the  reduced  rate  of  carriage  for  their  respective  products ; 
and  that  the  population  at  large  would  partake  of  beneficent  results 
in  the  reduced  price  of  fuel.  In  the  matter  of  revenue  it  was  shown 
that,  from  data  already  presented,  there  was  reasonable  expectation 
of  the  subscribers  receiving  fifteen  per  cent,  a  year,  without  anticipating 
any  increased  consumption,  which  was  invariably  the  consequence  of 
a  reduced  cost  of  conveyance.  A  very  significant  statement  of  the 
committee  was  to  the  effect  that  public  opinion  toward  the  railway 
had  changed,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  were  very  few  who 
objected  to  the  railway  crossing  their  property1.  Under  these  con- 
ditions application  was  again  made  to  Parliament  for  a  Bill  in  1820; 
but  on  account  of  the  circumstances  due  to  the  death  of  the  King 
it  was  determined  to  defer  proceedings  until  the  session  of  1820-21. 
For  this  second  Bill,  as  for  the  first,  they  had  to  make  a  great  fight, 
in  which  they  were  led  by  their  Quaker  promoter,  Edward  Pease, 
whose  name  is  indissolubly  associated  with  the  Stockton  and  Darlington 
railway.  "Every  member  of  Parliament  that  could  be  influenced, 
directly  or  indirectly,  was  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  promoters. 
Every  peer  that  was  known  to  have  any  doubt  or  hesitation  was  seized 
upon  and  interviewed  until  he  became  a  convert,  while  those  who 
looked  upon  the  measure  with  favour  were  confirmed  in  the  faith. 
Nay,  more,  the  promoters  and  their  friends  even  carried  their  influence 
as  far  as  the  hustings,  and  spared  neither  trouble  nor  expense  in 
endeavouring  to  secure— especially  in  the  north  of  England — the  return 
of  candidates  known  to  be  partial  to  their  cause2."  This  second  Bill 
was  passed  in  April,  1821 3. 

After  legislation  had  been  secured,  George  Stephenson  was  appointed 
engineer  of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  railway.  This  first  Act  com- 
prises sixty-seven  closely  printed  pages,  embodying  the  whole  of  the 
law  relating  to  railways;    it  was  the  earliest  and  probably  the  longest 

1  Jeans,  op.  cit.,  pp.  34-35.  a  Ibid.,  pp.  35-36. 

3  Act  1  &  2  Geo.  IV,  c.  44. 
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railway  Act  that  received  the  sanction  of  Parliament.  No  mention 
was  made  of  the  employment  of  engines,  for  it  was  intended  to  work 
the  line  entirely  by  horse-power;  although  a  general  provision  was 
made  that  the  company  should  "appoint  their  roads  and  ways  con- 
venient for  the  hauling  or  drawing  of  waggons  and  other  carriages 
passing  upon  the  said  railways  or  tramroads,  with  men  or  horses,  or 
otherwise."  The  adoption  of  steam-power  was,  apparently,  not 
seriously  considered  until  the  construction  of  the  roadway  was  far 
advanced.  Then  Edward  Pease  went  to  Killingworth  Colliery  to  see 
Stephenson's  engine  working,  and  from  that  time  he  had  implicit  faith 
in  the  locomotive  engine.  Through  his  influence  the  amended  Stockton 
and  Darlington  Railway  Act  of  1823  gave  the  company  authority  to 
erect  one  stationary  steam-engine  in  a  suitable  position  and  to  make 
and  use  locomotives  or  movable  engines  for  the  conveyance  of  goods 
and  passengers  along  the  line1.  In  this  there  was  a  wide  departure 
from  the  first  Act,  which  said  nothing  about  passenger  traffic  and 
made  no  mention  of  locomotives.  According  to  the  statute,  the  road 
was  to  be  free  to  all  persons  who  chose  to  place  their  waggons  and 
horses  upon  it  for  the  hauling  of  coal  and  merchandise,  provided  they 
paid  the  tolls  fixed  by  the  Act;  and  the  gauge  of  the  railway,  four 
feet  eight  and  one-half  inches,  was  taken  from  the  width  of  the  road 
waggons. 

On  the  success  or  failure  of  Stephenson's  locomotive  engines  on 
this  "Quaker  line"  very  much  depended;  if  failure,  a  check  would 
be  given  to  railway  enterprise ;  if  success,  a  new  era  would  dawn  which 
would  show  a  complete  revolution  in  the  means  of  communication. 
The  first  engine  used  on  this  railway  was  built  by  Stephenson;  and 
in  comparison  with  later  results  its  performance  was  very  modest.  The 
best  it  could  do  was  to  travel  at  the  rate  of  four  to  six  miles  per  hour ; 
and  an  engine  and  tender  of  fifteen  tons  could  draw  on  a  level  nearly 
forty-eight  tons  gross  load  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  per  hour2.  Stationary 
engines  were  used  for  drawing  the  waggons  up  the  incline.  But  even 
this  result  was  enough  to  cause  many  a  speculative  mind  to  become 
enthusiastic  over  the  prospects  and  to  predict  the  time  when  high 
rates  of  speed  would  be  attained.  To  them  it  seemed  as  if  the  vision 
were  already  within  their  grasp  as  a  reality  and  they  lost  no  occasion 
to  communicate  to  the  public,  in  glowing  terms,  the  picture  of  the 

1  Jeans,  op.  cit.,  p.  43  ;  Pease,  Diaries  of  Edward  Pease,  pp.  85-87.  This  second 
Act  was  4  Geo.  IV,  c.  33. 

2  Jeans,  op.  cit.,  pp.  53-54.  On  the  early  life  and  training  of  Stephenson,  see 
Autobiography  of  Sir  John  Rennie,  p.  235  et  seq. ;  also  the  life  of  Stephenson  in 
Smiles'  Lives  of  the  Engineers,  which  gives  full  details. 
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near  future.  Concerning  railroads  and  other  speculative  schemes  of 
that  day,  Lord  Eldon  said  that  Englishmen,  who  were  wont  to  be 
sober,  had  grown  mad ;  and  to  aid  in  forming  a  more  reasonable  view, 
Nicholas  Wood,  who  was  recognized  as  an  expert  in  railway  affairs, 
declared:  "It  is  far  from  my  wish  to  promulgate  to  the  world  that 
the  ridiculous  expectations,  or  rather  professions,  of  the  enthusiastic 
speculist  will  be  realized,  and  that  we  shall  see  them  travelling  at  the 
rate  of  twelve,  sixteen,  eighteen,  or  twenty  miles  an  hour.  Nothing 
could  do  more  harm  towards  their  adoption  or  general  improvement 
than  the  promulgation  of  such  nonsense1." 

But  people  did  not  have  to  wait  long  before  they  found  that  some 
of  the  dreams  of  the  enthusiasts  were  already  accomplished  facts.  On 
Sept.  27,  1825,  when  the  railway  was  opened  amid  great  demonstration 
of  splendour2,  it  was  shown  that,  on  an  incline,  one  engine  could  draw 
a  whole  train,  with  a  weight  of  at  least  eighty  tons,  at  the  rate  of  ten 
to  fifteen  miles  per  hour3.  The  success  of  the  railway  was  immediate 
but  not  startling4;  and  soon  the  line  was  extended  back  to  Witton 
Park  Colliery,  about  125  miles  from  Stockton,  so  that  Darlington  was 
just  about  half-way  along  the  line.  In  1827,  the  first  year  in  which  the 
coal  and  merchandise  traffic  was  fully  worked,  the  revenue  from  coal 
was  £14,455,  while  the  receipts  from  lime,  merchandise  and  sundries 
was  only  £3285.  The  chief  source  of  revenue  was  the  coal,  the  tolls  on 
which  in  1830  were  six  or  seven  times  the  amount  of  revenue  derived 
from  all  other  sources  combined5.  Both  in  the  amount  of  revenue  that 
accrued  to  the  company  and  the  speed  at  which  the  traffic  was  carried, 
it  was  evident  that  this  line  of  road  was  a  paying  investment. 

The  Stockton  and  Darlington  promoters  did  not  at  first  count  upon 
any  revenue  worth  speaking  of  from  passengers.  Between  these  two 
places  there  was  only  one  coach,  which  went  three  or  four  times  a  week, 

1  Jeans,  op.  cit.,  p.  66. 

2  Concerning  the  opening,  see  Pease,  Diaries  of  Edward  Pease,  p.  88 ;  Newcastle 
Courant,  Oct.  1,  1825,  which  gives  an  account  of  that  great  occasion.  Smiles,  Lives 
of  the  Engineers,  in,  pt.  2,  ch.  viii,  gives  an  extremely  interesting  account  of 
the  arrangements  for  this  railway.  Tweddell's  History  of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington 
Railway  was  well  intended,  but  it  does  not  get  far  enough  to  even  touch  the  subject 
of  which  it  proposed  to  treat. 

3  Jeans,  op.  cit.,  p.  70. 

4  The  success  of  the  railway  is  shown  in  a  statement  signed  by  S.  P.  (probably 
Samuel  Pease,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  railway),  showing  the  facts  for  the  railway 
as  on  Mar.  23,  1829  (Collection  of  Prospectuses,  etc.,  pp.  121-4).  Note  also  Remarks 
upon  Pamphlet  by  Investigator  on  the  Proposed  Birmingham  and  London  Railway, 
p.  4,  showing  that  by  1831  the  shares  of  the  company  had  risen  in  value  from  £100 
to  £200  each. 

5  Booth,  History  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  p.  2. 
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on  the  turnpike  road;  and  the  amount  of  passenger  travel  scarcely 
paid  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  coach  proprietor.  Nor  was  there  much 
likelihood  that  there  would  be  any  increase  of  passenger  traffic  on  the 
rail  unless  greater  speed  could  be  developed  in  order  to  encourage  the 
desire  to  travel.  The  railway  made  no  special  provision  for  this  aspect 
of  the  business.  It  was  originally  intended  to  allow  proprietors  of  stage 
coaches  or  other  vehicles  to  use  the  line  under  certain  specified  con- 
ditions for  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  and  on  similar  terms  to  allow 
carriers  to  make  use  of  the  line  for  the  carriage  of  goods,  so  that  both 
these  phases  of  enterprise  might  be  carried  on  independently  of  the 
railway  company.  After  the  railway  had  been  opened  two  weeks,  the 
company  put  on  a  coach  of  their  own  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers1 ; 
but  shortly  after,  a  contract  was  made  with  Pickersgill,  who  leased  the 
railway  company's  coach  and  operated  it  on  the  railway.  Up  to  1830 
the  two  or  three  coach  proprietors  on  the  line  carried  on  the  passenger 
and  merchandise  business ;  they  used  horses  to  draw  the  coaches  along 
the  line,  paying  the  tolls  for  the  use  of  the  line  and  receiving  the  amounts 
paid  for  these  services2.  They  seem  to  have  had  their  own  way,  in 
large  measure,  as  to  regulating  hours  and  traffic ;  and  it  appears  certain 
that  their  arrangements  must  have  clashed,  for  on  Jan.  22,  1830,  the 
company  began  to  regulate  the  times  of  arrival  and  departure  at  each 
end  so  as  to  give  them  equality  of  advantages3.  The  early  organization 
of  the  passenger  and  goods  traffic  on  the  line  shows  us,  then,  several 
coach  proprietors  each  of  whom  took  out  a  licence  for  himself  and  paid 
his  tax  to  the  state,  but  gave  no  account  to  the  railway  company  except 
the  total  number  of  journeys  each  coach  had  made  per  month,  on  the 
basis  of  which  they  paid  the  company  for  the  use  of  the  line.  Anyone 
was  at  liberty  to  put  his  horse  and  carriage  on  the  railway  and  draw 
for  himself  or  others,  provided  he  complied  with  the  company's  by-laws. 
The  growth  of  the  passenger  traffic  was  slow,  for  before  1832  the  number 
of  passengers  travelling  between  Stockton  and  Darlington  did  not 
average  more  than  520  per  week4,  although  the  number  of  coaches  had 
increased  from  two  or  three  in  1830  to  seven  in  18325.  About  1833, 
the  company  found  that,  instead  of  having  so  many  different  interests 

1  Jeans,  op.  cit.,  p.  81,  gives  in  full  their  hand-bill  concerning  the  passenger 
service.  This  is  also  given  in  Layson,  Life  of  George  Stephenson,  p.  93,  advertising 
the  passenger  coach  between  Stockton  and  Darlington.  It  gives  the  times  of 
departure  and  arrival  at  each  place  along  the  line  for  each  day  of  the  week.  It  is 
interesting  as  the  first  railway  passenger  time-table. 

2  Jeans,  op.  cit.,  pp.  81-82;  Booth,  History  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway,  p.  2. 

3  Jeans,  op.  cit.,  p.  84. 

4  Details  are  given  in  Jeans,  op.  cit.,  pp.  85-86.  5  Ibid.,  pp.  84,  86. 
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represented  on  their  line,  it  would  be  more  convenient  and  advantageous 
if  they  should  take  the  whole  carrying  trade  into  their  own  hands  and 
displace  horses  by  steam-power1.  The  respective  interests  of  the 
different  proprietors  were  acquired  by  purchase  and  arrangements 
were  made  for  more  comfortable  and  speedy  carriage  of  passengers; 
and  on  April  7,  1834,  the  company  announced  that  they  had  commenced 
to  run  coaches  and  carriages  by  locomotives  for  the  conveyance  of 
passengers  and  goods  between  Stockton  and  Middlesborough  "  six  times 
per  day  at  present  fares,  thus  forming  a  regular  line  of  communication 
via  Stockton  and  Darlington  with  Shildon,  Auckland,"  etc.2 

We  have  given  somewhat  fully  the  conditions  regarding  the  operation 
of  this  railway,  to  show  the  way  in  which  the  carrying  trade  was 
organized  on  it,  for,  since  this  line  was  an  intermediate  between  the 
colliery  roads  and  the  modern  railway  designed  for  both  passenger  and 
freight  carriage,  it  is  instructive  to  see  the  steps  through  which  the 
orderly  process  of  development  has  taken  place.  It  will  help  us  to 
appreciate  the  circumstances  under  which  the  enterprise  was  carried  on 
if  we  picture  to  ourselves  what  two  noted  railway  engineers  observed 
on  this  road  in  1829;  between  Stockton  and  Darlington  there  were 
several  locomotive  engines  of  different  forms  and  power  and  horses 
also  were  employed  upon  the  same  part  of  the  line ;  while,  toward  the 
upper  end  of  it,  there  were  two  inclined  planes  with  stationary  engines3. 
When  the  declivity  was  such  that  the  waggons  would  run  down  without 
the  horse  drawing,  the  animal  was  detached  and  took  his  place  in  his 
own  carriage  behind  the  train  of  waggons  until  his  services  were  again 
required4.     With  this  aggregation  of  the  different  kinds  of  power  in 


1  Competition  among  the  rival  coach  proprietors  using  the  single  line  of  roadway 
led  to  confusion  and  collisions  among  them ;  their  merchandise  trains  sometimes 
got  so  heavily  loaded  that  they  had  to  be  helped  by  the  locomotive  engine  in  order 
that  other  traffic  might  not  be  held  up  or  delayed.  This  method,  of  course,  was 
simply  carrying  out  the  same  conditions  that  existed  in  the  carrying  trade  on  the 
canals.  Even  before  the  railway  was  opened,  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  work, 
after  careful  investigation,  had  declared  that  it  would  "greatly  conduce  to  the 
interest  of  the  company  that  they  should  become  the  principal  carriers  on  the  line." 
They  had  been  asked  by  a  certain  individual  for  permission  to  use  his  locomotive 
engine  on  the  railway,  but  the  committee  thought  that  it  would  be  improper  to  grant 
this  application  (Jeans,  op.  cit.,  p.  03). 

2  Jeans,  op.  cit.,  pp.  87-89. 

3  Walker  and  Rastrick,  Report  to  the  Directors  of  the  Liver pool  and  Manchester 
Railway,  on  the  Comparative  Merits  of  Loco-motive  and  Fixed  Engines,  as  a  Moving 
Power,  p.  3.  On  the  application  of  stationary  engines  on  some  railroads,  see  Wood, 
Practical  Treatise  on  Railroads,  pp.  110-23. 

4  Macturk,  History  of  Railways  into  Hull,  p.  29,  quoting  from  Walker's  observa- 
tions concerning  the  operation  of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway. 
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use  upon  the  line,  together  with  the  facts  already  noted  in  regard  to 
the  diversity  of  interests  in  the  passenger  and  merchandise  traffic,  we 
can  see  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  maintain  harmony  among  the 
different  carriers  and  to  fix  the  responsibility  for  any  breach  of  the 
company's  regulations  or  any  misuse  of  its  property. 

From  our  present-day  standpoint,  we  would  imagine  that  the 
question  as  to  whether  locomotive  engines  should  be  employed,  or 
whether  horse  power  should  be  used  for  traction  purposes,  could  be 
easily  settled;  but  it  does  not  seem  that  the  former  was  immediately 
accepted  as  the  motive  power  that  was  soon  to  displace  all  other.  Even 
after  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  had  been  in  full  operation 
for  some  years  and  the  utility  of  the  locomotive  engine  had  been 
completely  demonstrated,  there  were  still  those,  and  some  of  them 
engineers,  who  clung  tenaciously  to  the  idea  that,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, horses  or  stationary  engines  might  be  profitably  employed. 
In  1833  when  the  agitation  was  going  on  for  a  railway  to  connect 
London  with  the  west,  one  writer  urged  the  employment  of  horses 
because  they  would  be  more  economical  than  steam  power1.  In  1825 
when  George  Stephenson  had  surveyed  the  line  of  the  proposed  Leeds 
and  Selby  Railway,  he  recommended  three  inclined  planes  for  part  of  the 
line  and  locomotive  engines  for  the  rest2;  but  as  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  work  did  not  agree  with  him  they  asked  James  Walker, 
another  famous  railway  engineer,  to  make  another  survey.  He  opposed 
the  use  of  stationary  engines  recommended  by  Stephenson;  but  said 
that,  if  the  road  as  then  designed  were  to  be  constructed,  he  would 
favour  the  employment  of  horses,  as  on  the  Stockton  and  Darlington, 
instead  of  stationary  engines.  If  they  were  used,  the  inclination  from 
Leeds  toward  Selby  was  such  that  the  horse  might  ride  six  to  seven 
miles,  in  the  proposed  distance  of  about  thirty  miles,  and  in  the  opposite 
direction  it  might  ride  about  three  miles.  Walker's  report  seems  to  imply 
that  the  committee  had  decided  to  use  horses  on  the  railway3;  to  this 
he  agreed  if  speed  were  not  desired;  but,  taking  everything  into 
consideration,  he  strongly  favoured  the  uniform  level,  without  inclined 
planes,    and   the   employment   of  locomotive   engines   upon   it4.     His 

1  Bristol  Mercury,  Oct.  5,  1833,  p.  4,  letter  of  "A  Well  Wisher." 

2  Macturk,  History  of  the  Hull  Railways,  pp.  18-32. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  18-32,  gives  in  full  Walker's  report  to  the  committee  of  the  proposed 
Leeds  and  Selby  Railway  Co. 

4  Walker  said  that  on  the  Darlington  line  the  horse-power  amounted  to  about 
one  halfpenny  per  ton  per  mile  on  the  coal  conveyed  down  to  Stockton,  and,  all 
things  considered,  the  cost  of  hauling  by  locomotives  was  not  less ;  but  at  the  rate 
of  eight  or  ten  miles  per  hour  the  engine-power  would  be  very  much  cheaper  if 
there  were  enough  traffic  to  form  full  loads  for  the  engines.     Macturk,  op.  cit.,  p.  32. 
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calculations,  however,  were  made  with  a  view  to  the  use  of  rails  that 
would  be  strong  enough  to  support  locomotive  engines,  although  he 
expected  that  at  first  horse-power  chiefly  would  be  used.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  public  attention  did  not  turn  away  immediately  and 
entirely  from  the  time-honoured  motive  power  as  soon  as  the  locomotive 
engine  had  demonstrated  its  possibilities. 

From  the  results  that  had  been  accomplished  on  the  coal-roads,  it 
was  apparent  that  the  ultimate  triumph  of  steam  locomotion  on  rails 
was  certain ;  but  the  efforts  toward  its  actual  realization  did  not  wait 
until  the  success  of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  had  been  shown.  In 
the  meantime,  other  roads  were  in  process  of  construction,  such  as  the 
Moreton  and  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester ;  and  here,  too,  the  decision 
had  been  made  in  favour  of  the  employment  of  locomotive  engines1. 
When,  therefore,  it  was  obvious,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  it  was 
practicable  to  use  the  locomotive  engine  for  hauling  heavy  loads  on  rails, 
the  canal  proprietors  found  that  their  waterways  had  a  powerful  rival 
in  bidding  for  traffic;  and  in  the  decade  beginning  with  1820,  when  the 
railway  propaganda  was  being  vigorously  pushed,  a  very  active  dis- 
cussion was  going  on  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  steam  railways,  canals 
and  turnpike  roads.  Such  periods  of  change,  when  the  social  and 
industrial  world  must  be  adapted  to  some  new  development  in  com- 
mercial life,  necessarily  elicit  much  controversy  and  bring  to  light  the 
underlying  current  of  public  thought  in  regard  to  existing  conditions 
and  proposed  improvements.  Under  the  circumstances,  during  the 
above  decade,  one  of  the  great  questions  was  as  to  the  relative  import- 
ance of  the  railways  and  the  canals,  since  it  was  the  competition 
between  these  two  agencies  that  was  likely  to  produce  the  most  pro- 
nounced effects.  It  may  help  us  to  understand  the  situation  more 
perfectly,  therefore,  if  we  can  see  the  way  in  which  the  friends  of  each 
regarded  them  just  at  the  time  before  the  railway  came  to  assume 
such  great  importance. 

One  of  the  great  reasons  put  forward  for  the  construction  of  railways 
was  the  reduced  cost  of  carriage  that  would  thereby  ensue.  In  many 
cases  a  considerable  part  of  the  prices  of  articles  of  necessity  consisted 
of  the  cost  of  transporting  them  from  producer  to  consumer,  and  there- 
fore it  was  recognized  that  every  saving  in  this  cost  would  produce  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  the  prices  of  the  articles.  The  decreased 
cost  of  commodities  would  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer,  by 
giving  him  command  over  a  larger  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
this  larger  supply  at  lower  prices  would  stimulate  consumption,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  increased  consumption  would,  in  turn,  call  for 
1  dimming,  Rail  and  Tram  Roads,  p.  33. 
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increased  production  of  both  manufactured  and  agricultural  products ; 
and  so  the  whole  fabric  of  rural  and  urban  industry  would  be 
strengthened  and  developed1.  In  addition  to  securing  their  food 
supplies  cheaper,  they  would  also  be  able  to  obtain  a  cheaper  and  more 
regular  supply  of  coal.  During  severe  frosts,  when  the  canals  were 
frozen  for  some  weeks,  the  price  of  coal  sometimes  went  up  to  exorbitant 
figures  and  even  the  supply  was  inadequate  to  the  need;  but  during 
the  most  inclement  weather  the  railroad  would  be  able  to  continue  the 
bringing  of  the  usual  amount  of  this  much  needed  article  the  same  as 
at  other  times,  so  that  the  possibility  of  scarcity  or  high  prices  would 
not  cause  any  alarm2.  The  same  thing  applies  with  regard  to  the 
provision  of  abundant  supplies  of  coal  and  other  raw  materials  for 
manufacturing;  and  the  cities  that  could  draw  upon  wider  and  wider 
areas  for  these  necessaries  of  manufacture  would  flourish  all  the  more 
abundantly3.  What  was  true  of  the  necessity  of  regularity  and  cer- 
tainty, as  well  as  cheapness,  in  supplying  consumption  goods  was 
equalfy  true  in  regard  to  goods  intended  for  export;  if  the  goods  did 
not  reach  port  from  the  interior  in  time  for  the  sailing  dates  of  the 
vessels  the  shipper  lost  the  orders  and  the  shipowner  the  amount  of 
the  freight.  This  was  no  infrequent  occurrence4.  But  cheapness  of 
carriage,  in  addition  to  benefiting  consumers^  would  be  equally 
profitable  to  producers,  both  in  industry  and  agriculture.  By  reducing 
the  cost  of  transport  there  would  remain  to  the  producer  a  greater 
surplus  to  reward  his  labour;  lands  more  distant  from  markets  could 
be  cultivated  because  of  being  more  nearly  on  a  parity  with  those 
nearer  the  markets,  and  in  this  way  also  the  margin  of  cultivation  could 
be  extended;  land  that  had  hitherto  lain  waste  could  now  become 
productive,  and,  therefore,  while  there  would  be  much  increase  in  the 
food  supplies  of  the  country,  there  would  also  be  a  larger  return  to  the 
landlords  as  well  as  to  the  farmers.  By  making  possible  the  application 
of  more  capital  to  tracts  already  under  cultivation  and  increasing  the 

1  Cundy,  Inland  Transit,  2nd  ed.  (1834),  pp.  19-21 ;  Godwin,  An  Appeal  to 
the  Public  on  the  subject  of  Railways,  pp.  8-18;    The  Times,  Mar.  16,  1836,  p.  7. 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  Jan.  1,  1831,  p.  4,  letter  from  "  W.  N.  R."'  on  the 
"Liverpool  and  Leeds  Railway;"  ibid.,  Jan.  29,  1831,  p.  1,  prospectus  or  "report" 
on  the  Manchester  and  Leeds  Railway ;  Mudge,  Observations  on  Railways,  p.  2. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  Jan.  29,  1831,  p.  1 ;  The  Times,  Oct.  28,  1837,  p.  3,  on 
the  first  general  meeting  of  the  Sheffield  and  Manchester  Railway;  Sheffield  Iris, 
July  29,  1834,  p.  2,  on  the  "New  Railroad;"  ibid.,  Oct.  7,  1834,  p.  1,  prospectus 
of  the  proposed  railway  from  Sheffield  to  Rotherham. 

4  London  and  Birmingham  Railway  Bill.  Extracts  from  Minutes  of  Evidence 
given  before  the  Committee  of  the  Lords  on  this  Bill,  pp.  1-12,  evidence  of  Messrs 
Barry,  Hemsley,  Barnes,  Dillon,  Mason,  Moore ;  Mudge,  Observations  on  Railways, 
p.  3. 
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extent  of  tillable  land,  the  population  of  the  kingdom  would  be  provided 
with  a  more  ample  and  less  expensive  food  supply  and  the  amount  of 
labour  would  be  increased,  thus  reducing  the  poor  rates1.  The  extension 
of  the  markets  for  the  product  of  any  section  would  tend  to  maintain 
uniformity  of  price,  so  that  the  farmer  would  not  be  subjected  to  the 
occasional  alternations  of  over-abundance  and  scarcity  and  the  price 
fluctuations  which  accompanied  such  changes.  The  more  equal  dis- 
tribution of  goods  throughout  the  country  would  result  in  benefit  to 
the  consumer  also,  by  making  his  food  cheaper  and  less  precarious. 
What  we  have  said  as  to  the  prospective  advantages  to  the  consumers 
and  producers  of  agricultural  produce  applied  with  equal  force  in  the 
case  of  manufactured  products ;  to  maintain  and  enlarge  both  the  home 
and  the  foreign  market,  the  articles  supplied  must  be  cheaper  and  better 
than  could  be  produced  elsewhere,  and  that  necessitated  cheaper 
communication  and  facility  in  executing  orders.  The  opening  up  of 
new  and  larger  markets  would  infuse  a  new  spirit  into  industry  as  well 
as  agriculture,  and  the  material  resources  of  the  realm  would  no  longer 
lie  waste2. 

Increased  speed  in  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  goods  was 
another  great  desideratum  which  was  anticipated  as  the  outcome  of  the 
introduction  of  railways.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  both  producers  and 
consumers  expected  that  new  and  more  distant  markets  would  be 
opened  for  commodities  of  a  perishable  nature,  such  as  vegetables, 
dairy  produce  and  meat.  In  order  that  these  should  be  most  success- 
fully marketed  they  would  have  to  be  sent  as  quickly  as  possible  from 
the  producer  to  the  consumer;  and  as  the  railway  speed  would  be  six 
or  seven  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  carts  or  waggons  the  railway 
would  cause  the  area  of  production  of  these  things  to  be  thirty-six  to 
forty-nine  times  greater  than  its  present  extent3.  Butter,  cream, 
vegetables  and  similar  commodities  would  not  stand  transportation 
by  the  slow-going  canal  or  road-waggon,  and,  therefore,  were  confined 
to  the  markets  at  a  very  limited  distance  from  the  grower  or  feeder; 

1  Cundy,  Inland  Transit,  2nd  ed.  (1834),  pp.  19-20;  Cundy,  Observations  on 
Railways,  2nd  ed.  (1835),  pp.  23-24;  Manchester  Guardian,  Jan.  1,  1831,  p.  4,  letter 
from  "  W.  N.  R. ;"  Mudge,  Observations  on  Railways,  p.  3. 

2  Herepath's  Railway  Magazine,  N.S.,  i,  pp.  96-100,  "A  Few  Words  on  Railways," 
by  "  Delta."  He  said  that  the  cost  of  conveyance  in  the  case  of  coal  was  a  large 
element  of  the  price ;  that  coal  was  sold  at  the  pit's  mouth  for  five  to  ten  shillings 
per  ton.  and  at  the  distance  of  fourteen  miles  it  cost  double  that  amount,  so 
that  for  lack  of  cheap  transportation  facilities  the  natural  resources  of  the  country 
were  lying  waste.     He  regarded  this  as  an  unanswerable  argument  for  railroads. 

8  Cundy,  Observations  on  Railways,  2nd  ed.  (1835),  pp.  21-23;  Cundy,  Inland 
Transit,  2nd  ed.  (1834),  pp.  22-23. 
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but  with  the  faster  conveyance  By  rail  they  would  secure  an  enlarged 
market  that  would  make  them  profitable  for  production.  Similar 
conditions  would  enlarge  the  area  for  the  remunerative  rearing  of 
animals  to  provide  the  meat  supply  of  the  large  centres.  Before  the 
railway,  if  animals  were  transported  alive  from  the  growers  to  the 
consumers'  market,  the  market  was  limited  by  the  power  of  the  animals 
to  travel  and  the  cost  of  their  support  on  the  road ;  or  if  they  had  to 
be  carried  by  waggons  the  cost  was  still  greater  by  reason  of  the  added 
expense  of  horses  and  waggons.  But,  by  the  railway,  lambs,  calves 
and  other  animals  could  be  sent  easily  and  cheaply  to  the  metropolitan 
markets  to  meet  the  requirements  of  these  large  centres.  In  this  way 
the  urban  population  would  be  able  to  draw  upon  wider  and  wider 
sources  of  supply  and  thus  eliminate  any  peculiarities  of  local  conditions ; 
while  the  rural  producers  would  find  a  more  extended  market  for  their 
surplus  and  a  more  stable  equilibrium  of  prices  and  of  demand1.  The 
improvement  of  the  marketing  would  enhance  the  value  of  the  land 
which  produced  these  things,  and  so  both  the  tenant  and  the  owner 
would  derive  advantage  from  being  made  independent  of  merely  local 
circumstances.  Along  with  accelerated  speed  in  the  conveyance  of 
agricultural  and  industrial  products,  there  would  be  a  similar  advance 
in  the  rate  of  passenger  travel.  Towns  under  existing  conditions  some 
stages  distant  from  London  or  other  large  city  would  become  its  suburbs ; 
men  doing  business  in  the  greater  centres  would  be  able  to  reside  at 
considerable  distances  from  the  places  of  their  employment,  and  thus 
not  only  enjoy  a  more  healthful  environment  for  themselves  but  also 
help  to  prevent  the  overcrowding  of  population  within  confined  areas2; 
and  time  that  had  been  spent  on  the  slow  journeys  of  the  coaches  could 
now  be  saved,  in  great  measure,  and  devoted  to  remunerative  employ- 
ment. This  saving  of  time  that  would  accompany  the  frequency  of 
communication  between  places  of  great  commercial  intercourse  would 
be  a  considerable  economy  in  enabling  them  to  expedite  the  transaction 

1  Cundy,  Inland  Transit,  p.  23 ;  London  and  Birmingham  Railway  Bill.  Extracts 
from  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  given  before  the  Lords  Committee,  pp.  13-21,  evidence 
of  Messrs  Warner,  Whitworth,  Sharp,  Attenborough,  and  Kay;  The  Times,  Mar.  16, 
1836,  p.  7,  concerning  the  South  Eastern  Railway ;  Macturk,  History  of  Railways 
into  Hull,  p.  44,  original  prospectus  of  the  Hull  and  Selby  Railway ;  Boyle,  Hope 
for  the  Canals,  p.  19;  Hampshire  Advertiser  and  Salisbury  Guardian,  Mar.  29,  1834, 
p.  2,  on  the  "Southampton  Railway;"    Parkes,  Claim  of  the  Subscribers,  pp.  4-17. 

2  Cundy,  Inland  Transit,  p.  24.  A  notable  instance  of  this  is  observed  to-day 
when  we  see  business  men,  who  carry  on  their  occupation  in  smoke-begrimed 
Glasgow,  going  to  and  from  their  residences  in  the  royal  city  of  Edinburgh.  On 
the  saving  of  time  and  expense  in  travelling,  see  London  and  Birmingham  Railway 
Bill.  Extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  given  before  the  Lords  Committee, 
pp.  22-24,  evidence  of  Messrs  Mason  and  Cheetham. 
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of  business  both  by  personal  visits  and  through  the  medium  of  corre- 
spondence1. Then,  too,  in  the  transportation  of  troops  and  of  military 
and  naval  supplies  the  railway  would  be  of  vast  importance  over  the 
former  slow  and  expensive  means  of  conveyance2. 

Railways  were  desired  also  because  they  would  bring  increased 
facilities  and  introduce  certainty  and  regularity  of  conveyance.  The 
lack  of  accommodation  and  equipment  on  the  part  of  the  canal  companies 
was,  in  some  instances,  notorious,  especially  on  the  routes  connecting 
the  great  industrial  and  distributing  markets,  like  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Birmingham  and  London3.  The  inadequacy  of  the  canals  between 
Manchester  and  Leeds  for  the  conveyance  of  general  merchandise  was 
so  strongly  felt  that  even  with  the  carriage  of  a  large  part  of  the  traffic 
by  waggons  the  need  for  a  railway  was  keenly  appreciated4.  But, 
supposing  the  carrying  facilities  of  a  canal  chain  to  be  sufficient  for  all 
ordinary  purposes,  there  were  other  elements  which  affected  the  desirable 
uniformity  of  the  flow  of  traffic.  The  droughts  of  summer  or  the  frosts 
of  winter  frequently  caused  delays  of  several  weeks;  and  these  were 
attended  with  serious  results  to  those  who  were  affected  to  the  greatest 
extent  by  them5.  The  cessation  of  trade  on  a  canal  that  served  a 
particular  town  would,  at  times,  cause  the  price  of  coal  to  increase  as 
much  as  100  per  cent.,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  that  commodity 
at  that  special  time6.  Exporters  who  were  depending  upon  goods  from 
the  interior  reaching  the  port  by  a  certain  sailing  day  were  sometimes 
disappointed,  and  the  goods,  when  delivered,  were  rejected  because  out 
of  time.     Orders  were  frequently  lost  because  the  goods  could  not  be 

1  Cundy,  Observations  on  Raihvays,  2nd  ed.  (1835),  pp.  29-32. 

2  This  was  especially  emphasized  in  the  case  of  the  London  and  Southampton 
Railway.  See  summary  of  evidence  on  this  railway  Bill  in  Hampshire  Advertiser 
and  Salisbury  Guardian,  Mar.  29,  1834,  p.  2. 

3  To  each  of  these  we  shall  refer  in  more  detail  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
railways  connecting  these  places. 

4  Manchester  Guardian,  Jan.  29,  1831,  p.  1,  prospectus  of  the  Manchester  and 
Leeds  Railway. 

6  Manchester  Guardian,  Jan.  29,  1831,  p.  1,  prospectus  of  the  Manchester  and 
Leeds  Railway;  Sandars'  pamphlet  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway; 
Parkes,  Claim  of  the  Subscribers  to  the  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  Railroad,  pp.  46-51 ; 
Brit.  Mus.  8223.  e.  10  (70),  'Prospectus  of  Kentish  Railway  Company,'  'Prospectus 
of  the  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  Rail  Road  Company ; '  Brit.  Mus.  8223.  e.  10  (149), 
'Prospectus  of  the  Taunton  Great  Western  Railroad;'  Vallance,  Sinking  Capital  in 
Railways,  p.  9 ;    Macturk,  History  of  Railways  into  Hull,  pp.  43-44. 

6  Manchester  Gazette,  Jan.  1,  1831,  p.  4,  letter  from  "  W.  N.  R."  refers  to  the  fact 
that  in  January  and  February  1830,  the  canals  were  frozen  for  some  weeks,  and 
during  that  time  "the  price  of  coals  in  Liverpool  rose,  in  many  instances,  upwards 
of  one  hundred  per  cent.,"  and  the  daily  demand  for  the  town  was  more  than  the 
supply. 
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got  to  the  seaport  in  time  for  shipment  by  certain  vessels1.  All  such 
vexations  would  be  avoided  by  having  railways  upon  which  to  carry 
the  goods  and  the  public  thought  turned  to  the  desirability  of  this 
new  accession  to  the  agencies  of  conveyance.  Furthermore,  many  of 
the  canals  took  a  circuitous  route,  which  added  greatly  to  the  length 
of  the  journey;  and  while  this  enabled  them  to  get  access  to  all  those 
places  that  would  be  likely  to  have  most  traffic  to  offer,  it  was  very 
inconvenient  for  those  who  wished  the  transport  of  their  goods  with 
the  least  possible  delay. 

Another  prospective  advantage  of  railways  was  that  there  would  be 
a  saving  in  the  amount  of  capital  required  to  be  invested  in  business. 
It  was  expected  that  capital  would  not  need  to  be  locked  up  in  ware- 
houses where  individual  merchants  had  to  keep  on  hand  large  stipplies 
of  stock  because  of  the  uncertainty  and  difficulty  of  renewing  their 
supply.  Under  the  existing  circumstances,  for  example,  coal  was 
unable  to  stand  the  expense  of  land  carriage,  and  so  every  dealer  had 
to  lay  in  an  immense  stock  before  winter,  lest  the  canals  should  freeze, 
and  before  summer,  lest  they  should  be  deficient  in  water  supply.  To 
remunerate  the  extra  capital  that  was  thus  unproductively  tied  up 
something  had  to  be  added  to  the  price  of  the  coal.  But  it  was  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  the  railway  would  be  able  to  operate  without 
reference  to  these  accidents  of  time  or  season,  so  as  to  bring  a  uniform 
supply  throughout  the  year;  and,  therefore,  dealers  would  not  need  to 
have  a  large  capital  lying  barren  for  months  at  a  time.  The  retail 
merchants  of  the  county  could  go  or  send  to  London  in  the  morning 
and  have  their  purchases  in  the  evening;  this  would  obviate  the 
necessity  of  their  keeping  an  expensive  and  redundant  stock,  and  in 
their  country  establishments,  which  would  cost  less  than  in  the  town, 
they  would  be  enabled  to  enter  advantageously  into  competition  with 
the  London  dealers2. 

The  coming  of  the  railway  was  eagerly  awaited  in  other  cases  because 
it  was  thought  that  this  would  emancipate  the  people  from  the  thraldom 
of  a  canal  monopoly  that  had  become  oppressive,  sometimes  almost 
beyond  endurance.  The  canals  between  London  and  the  Midland 
metropolis  long  enjoyed  a  monopoly  and  reimbursed  their  capital  with 

1  London  and  Birmingham  Raihvay  Bill.  Extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  Evidence 
given  before  the  Lords  Committee,  pp.  6-11,  evidence  of  Messrs  Barnes,  Dillon, 
Mason,  Moore  and  Westall.  Sometimes  when  there  was  an  insistent  demand  for 
the  goods  by  a  certain  time  the  dealer  paid  the  heavy  cost  of  land  carriage,  rather 
than  depend  upon  the  slow  movement  of  freight  by  water. 

2  Cundy,  Observations  on  Raihvays,  2nd  ed.  (1835),  p.  50;  Mudge,  Observations 
on  Railways,  p.  2 ;  Shaen,  Review  of  Railways  and  Raihvay  Legislation,  p.  33 ;  The 
Times,  Mar.  16,  1836,  p.  7,  on  the  "South  Eastern  Railway." 
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great  profit ;  and  one  of  the  objects  of  projecting  a  railway  to  connect 
these  two  places  was  to  get  rid  of  the  high  charges  which  the  canals 
continued  to  impose1.  Among  the  chief  reasons  for  the  construction 
of  the  proposed  railway  between  Sheffield  and  Rotherham,  in  1834,  was 
the  desire  to  break  down  the  monopoly  in  coal  that  then  existed,  and 
to  supply  these  cities,  especially  the  former,  with  coal  brought  from 
greater  distance.  The  unfortunate  condition  of  the  navigation  along 
this  six  and  one-half  miles,  particularly  of  the  Sheffield  and  Tinsley 
Canal,  precluded  all  hope  of  reduction  of  charges  on  this  waterway; 
and  the  people  turned  to  the  proposed  railway  as  the  only  means  of 
affording  relief2.  The  conditions  in  the  county  of  Monmouth  at  the 
time  the  plan  was  formed  for  a  railway  from  Newport,  through 
Pontypool,  to  Blaen  Avon  and  Nant-y-glo,  exemplify  a  situation  which 
called  loudly  for  and  warranted  the  construction  of  the  railway  along 
this  valley.  The  carrying  traffic  of  the  extensive  mineral  country 
there  was  almost  monopolized  by  "The  Company  of  Proprietors  of  the 
Monmouthshire  Canal  Navigation,"  which  had  been  incorporated  in 
1792 3  and  had  been  given  most  arbitrary  powers  for  making  canals 
and  railways.  Its  Act  exempted  the  tolls  receivable  by  the  company 
from  the  payment  of  any  rates,  and  the  lands  purchased  by  them  were 
to  be  rated  at  their  original,  not  their  improved  value.  Within  a  few 
years  the  company  had  completed  two  lines  of  canal,  one  from  Newport 
to  a  little  above  Pontypool,  and  the  other  from  Newport  through 
another  valley  to  Crumlin.  From  these  canals  a  variety  of  ill-con- 
structed railways  and  tramways  had  been  made  in  order  to  open 
communication  with  new  works.  For  lack  of  water  the  Crumlin 
branch  could  not  be  operated,  and  necessity  compelled  the  construction 
of  a  tramroad  which  almost  superseded  the  canal.  The  other  branch  of 
the  canal,  because  of  the  numerous  locks  and  continual  impediments 
and  cessation  from  one  cause  and  another,  was  almost  useless4.  Yet 
notwithstanding  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  their  works,  the  company 
charged  such  exorbitant  rates  and  provided  such  poor  facilities  that 
many  of  the  iron -masters  of  that  section  preferred  to  send  their  products 

1  Birmingham  Journal,  Feb.  5,  1831,  p.  3,  letter  from  "A  Subscriber  to  the 
London  and  Birmingham  Railway." 

2  Sheffield  Iris,  Oct.  7,  1834,  p.  1,  'Prospectus  of  the  Proposed  Railway  from 
Sheffield  to  Rotherham.' 

3  Act  32  Geo.  Ill,  c.  102. 

4  Blewitt,  New  Monmouthshire  Railway,  p.  6,  informs  us  that,  in  1844,  a  boat 
from  the  Pontypool  works  could  make  only  five  journeys  in  a  fortnight  between 
that  town  and  Newport,  a  distance  of  not  over  ten  miles;  and  coal  taken  down  the 
canal  about  five  and  one-half  miles  did  not,  on  the  average,  reach  Newport  in  less 
than  eight  hours. 
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around  by  a  more  circuitous  route,  sometimes  at  great  expense,  than  to 
utilize  this  shorter  waterway1.  Then,  too,  the  iron-masters  of  Merthyr, 
by  means  of  the  Taff  Vale  Railway,  were  able  to  send  down  and  ship 
their  iron  from  Cardiff,  in  first-class  condition,  without  rust,  just  as  it 
came  from  the  rolling  mills.  This  led  to  the  desire  for  a  better  quality 
of  material  among  the  iron  merchants  of  Liverpool  and  elsewhere ;  and 
they  demurred  to  receive  iron  from  the  Monmouthshire  district  which, 
on  account  of  having  been  so  long  on  the  canal  and  waiting  so  long  at 
the  docks  at  Newport,  exposed  to  air,  had  become  badly  rusted2. 
Cardiff,  the  adjoining  port  and  great  rival  of  Newport  in  the  iron  trade, 
had  always  had  the  advantage  of  lower  rates  by  canal,  and,  after  the 
construction  of  the  Taff  Vale  Railway,  its  trade  had  markedly  increased3. 
From  the  foregoing  facts  we  can  judge  how  oppressive  was  the  Mon- 
mouthshire Canal  Company's  monopoly  upon  the  iron-masters  of  that 
portion  of  the  country,  and  with  what  eagerness  the  industrial  com- 
munity contemplated,  and  actively  set  to  work  to  secure,  the  advantages 
of  a  railway4.  But  the  greatest  canal  monopolies,  from  which  release 
was  earnestly  sought  by  the  projecting  of  railways,  were  probably 
those  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester  and  between  Liverpool  and 
Birmingham ;  these  we  shall  consider  in  detail  when  we  come  to  discuss 
the  formation  of  railway  lines  along  these  routes5. 


1  Blewitt,  New  Monmouthshire  Railway,  pp.  7-9.  The  Ebbw  Vale  Iron  Works 
had  made,  at  their  own  expense,  a  tunnel  a  mile  long,  to  communicate  with  the 
Sirhowy  Tramroad,  by  which  their  iron  reached  Newport  much  cheaper,  although 
the  route  was  four  miles  longer.  The  Bailey  Iron  Works  brought  their  iron  from 
Beaufort  to  Nant-y-glo  by  a  tunnel  about  a  mile  long,  at  the  end  of  which  it  was 
raised  by  a  water  balance,  and  then  sent  via  Abergavenny  to  Newport,  31  miles, 
though  the  canal  company's  road  was  convenient  to  their  works  and  the  distance 
by  that  route  to  Newport  was  only  22  miles.  The  greater  part  of  the  Blaen  Avon 
iron  was  sent  at  heavy  cost,  via  Abergavenny,  to  Newport,  about  28  miles,  when 
by  the  canal  route  it  was  only  about  16  miles. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  7-8. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  10.  In  1829  the  amount  of  coal  sent  to  Cardiff  was  only  about 
one-sixth  of  that  sent  to  Newport;  while  in  1840  the  amount  sent  to  Cardiff  was 
more  than  one-half  of  that  sent  to  Newport. 

4  The  canal  company  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  complaints  of  the  traders,  as  to 
the  excessive  charges,  bad  construction  and  indifferent  repair  of  their  canals  and 
tramroads,  until  the  wholesome  fear  of  threatened  competition  compelled  them  to 
take  the  first  step  toward  amelioration  by  reducing  their  tonnage  rates  on  iron  and 
coal  (ibid.,  pp.  12-14). 

5  On  the  canal  monopoly  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  see  Sandars' 
pamphlet  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  and  The  Times,  April  7,  1826, 
p.  2,  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
On  the  conditions  that  prevailed  between  Liverpool  and  Birmingham,  see  Parkes, 
Claim  of  the  Subscribers  to  the  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  Railroad. 
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Of  the  other  reasons  which  were  given  as  incentives  to  railway 
construction  we  shall  give  but  brief  mention,  because  they  did  not 
assume  such  importance  in  the  estimation  of  the  public.  Railways 
were  urged  by  some  because  it  was  thought  that  they  would  reduce  the 
number  of  horses  required  for  the  transportation  service,  and  that  land 
which  had  been  devoted  to  the  keeping  of  horses  for  the  carriage  of 
freight  and  passengers  along  the  highways  could  now  be  used  for  growing 
food  supplies  for  the  families  of  the  kingdom.  Adam  Smith  had  said 
that  to  support  each  horse  required,  on  the  average,  as  much  land  as 
would  support  eight  men;  and  if  there  were,  as  was  estimated,  over 
1,000,000  horses  engaged  on  the  roads,  the  land  required  to  provide  for 
them  would  be  able  to  support  an  additional  8,000,000  people,  or  else 
it  would  largely  increase  the  means  of  subsistence  of  the  existing 
population1.  This  same  argument  was  used,  as  we  have  seen,  in  favour 
of  the  canals  when  their  introduction  was  the  subject  of  public  interest; 
but  in  neither  case  did  the  contemplated  decrease  of  horses  employed 
on  the  highways  materialize,  for  increasing  facilities  of  conveyance 
brought  an  increasing  demand  for  horses  in  collecting  and  distributing 
traffic2.  Another  circumstance  favourable  to  the  new  means  of  con- 
veyance was  that  the  introduction  of  the  railway  would  furnish  a  more 
efficient  method  of  handling  large  quantities  of  freight  than  was  possible 
on  the  canals.  In  the  ports  of  the  north  of  England  from  which  coal 
was  shipped  machinery  was  used  for  lifting  a  loaded  car  and  suspending 
it  over  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  after  which  the  bottom  of  the  car  was 
displaced  and  the  coal  was  allowed  to  fall  easily  into  the  vessel.  But 
no  such  service  was  possible  with  canal  barges  and  so  the  cost  of 
unloading  them  was  much  greater.  Of  course,  this  system  was  not 
known  until  after  the  tramways  were  found  in  effective  operation3. 
Of  other  inducements  for  the  formation  of  railways,  there  was  the 
expectation  that  thereby  the  pilfering  from  canal  barges,  which  in 
some  cases  seems  to  have  been  an  organized  business  systematically 
pursued,  would  be  for  ever  abolished4;  the  ordinary  roads  would  be 
greatly  relieved  of  the  transport  of  coal,  lime  and  other  heavy  articles, 
so  that  the  expense  of  their  maintenance  would  be  much  less  than  under 

1  Cundy,  Inland  Transit,  2nd  ed.  (1834),  pp.  20-21;  Bristol  Mercury,  Sept.  1, 
1832,  p.  2,  letter  from  "  J.  O."  Suppose  the  coaches  on  the  road  from  London  to 
Edinburgh  changed  horses  twenty-five  times ;  that  would  require  one  hundred 
horses  for  one  journey  of  each  coach,  besides  the  supernumerary  ones  kept  in  case 
of  accident.  But  the  work  of  a  great  many  coaches  might  be  performed  by  the 
expense  of  one  steam-engine  and  this  would  result  in  great  economy. 

2  Cundy,  Inland  Transit,  2nd  ed.  (1834),  p.  21 ;  Cundy,  Observations  on  Railways, 
2nd  ed.  (1835),  p.  47. 

3  Blewitt,  New  Monmouthshire  Railway,  p.  11.  *  Ibid.,  pp.  9-10. 
j.t.  n.  3 
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existing  conditions;  and,  in  fact,  no  limit  could  be  assigned  to  the 
wealth  that  would  be  saved  and  the  increase  of  wealth  that  would  be 
produced  by  this  change  in  inland  conveyance. 

In  contrast  to  the  claims  made  for  the  railways,  those  made  for  the 
canals  seem  decidedly  lacking  in  many  features  of  economic  significance. 
The  two  enterprises  were  entirely  different  in  character.  The  railway 
had  an  air  of  parade  and  display  that  dazzled  and  tended  to  deceive 
the  superficial  observer.  Its  general  aspect  was  that  of  vitality,  energy 
and  efficiency:  the  large  trains,  their  promptitude  of  arrival  and 
departure  and  the  speed  of  the  engines  were  all  subjects  of  admiration, 
and  stood  out  in  great  relief  when  viewed  alongside  the  quiet,  unseen 
canal  and  its  slowly  plodding  barges.  In  consequence  of  this  there  were 
few  who  ventured  to  lift  up  their  voices  in  favour  of  the  canals  as  an 
effective  competitor  of  the  railways.  There  were,  indeed,  some  who, 
despite  the  unfortunate  system  of  construction  and  maintenance  of  the 
canals,  argued  in  favour  of  them  and  urged  their  claim  from  the  stand- 
point of  cheapness  and  facility  of  carriage.  For  example,  a  writer,  in  ]  825, 
after  showing  the  relative  advantages  of  rivers  and  canals  in  the  matter 
of  ease  and  speed  of  carriage,  finally  concluded  that,  at  a  given  rate  of 
speed,  a  horse  could  move  four  times  the  weight  on  a  canal  or  river  that 
he  could  on  a  railroad1.  Others  who  looked  into  this  subject  carefully 
and  with  scientific  precision  were  convinced  that,  up  to  a  certain  low 
rate  of  speed,  a  horse  could  draw  more  on  a  canal  than  on  the  railway ; 
but  this  rate  of  traction  was  so  much  less  than  what  was  possible  on  the 
rails  that  the  waterway  would  be  thought  of  only  in  connexion  with  the 
conveyance  of  commodities  for  the  carriage  of  which  speed  was  of 
little  account2.  Occasionally,  other  reasons  were  adduced  to  prove  that 
railways  were  inferior  to  canals  as  means  for  the  carriage  of  freight3; 

1  Brit.  Mus.  08,235.  f.  77,  'Observations  on  the  Comparative  Merits  of  Inland 
Navigations  and  Railroads,'  pp.  22-23. 

*  Wood,  Practical  Treatise  on  Railroads  (1825),  p.  157  et  seq.,  and  Thomas 
Tredgold  on  Railroads. 

3  Brit.  Mus.  08,235.  f.  77,  'Observations  on  the  Comparative  Merits  of  Inland 
Navigations  and  Railroads,'  pp.  28-38,  gives  arguments  against  the  locomotive  and 
in  favour  of  canals;  and  the  writer  finally  says:  "But  I  certainly  think  sufficient 
proofs  appear,  that  in  competition  with  a  long  line  of  canal  or  river  navigation, 
enjoying  a  general  trade,  and  affording  the  means  of  free  and  open  competition, 
any  project  of  a  railroad  would  prove  ruinous  to  the  adventurers,  and  useless  to 
the  public"  (p.  43).  To  the  same  effect  were  the  words  of  another  in  1832,  after 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  had  been  in  operation  for  two  years.  He 
showed  that  for  passenger  traffic  the  railway  was  superior  to  any  other  mode  of 
travelling;  but,  in  regard  to  the  freight  traffic,  his  conclusion  was  that,  mile  for 
mile,  goods  were  not  carried  so  cheaply  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway 
as  on  the  great  lines  of  canals,  and  could  neither  remunerate  the  carrier  as  to  his 
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but  the  number  of  people  who  laid  any  emphasis  upon  this  possible 
outcome  of  the  competition  seemed  to  be  very  small. 

The  facts  appear  to  indicate  that  the  canal  companies,  instead  of 
becoming  more  active  and  endeavouring  to  secure  more  of  the  traffic  in 
the  field  which  was  now  being  invaded  by  a  rival,  usually  acted  on  the 
defensive  in  trying  to  protect  their  alleged  rights1.  The  great  argument 
put  forth  by  those  who  favoured  the  canals  was  the  constant  plea 
of  vested  interests:  that  Parliament  had,  by  statutory  provision, 
authorized  the  construction  of  and  investment  in  canals,  and,  therefore, 
nothing  should  be  done  to  destroy  such  facilities,  under  which  the  trade 
of  the  country  was  said  to  be  flourishing2.  Canal  property,  in  many 
cases,  was  the  only  basis  of  security  for  wills,  settlements  and  family 
incomes ;  and  to  destroy  them  would  ruin  thousands  of  families.  If  the 
canal  were  not  sufficient  for  the  increased  traffic,  why  should  the  canal 
companies  not  be  allowed  to  enlarge  their  works  to  meet  the  needs  of  an 
expanding  commerce?3  To  interfere  with  private  property  was  to 
overthrow  the  stability  which  was  fundamental  to  social  life  and  the 
protection  which  the  individual  might  justly  claim  from  the  government ; 
and  this  appeal  of  protection  to  individual  rights  seldom  failed  of 
response   when   addressed   to   any   class   of  the   English   people4.     In 

freight  nor  the  proprietor  as  to  his  tolls  in  the  same  manner  as  canals  did  (P.,  Letter 
to  a  Friend,  containing  Observations  on  the  Comparative  Merits  of  Canals  and  Railways, 
pp.  2,  3,  8).  His  inference  was  "that  the  level  railway  30  miles  long  between 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  cannot  put  down  two  navigations,  between  the  same 
points  the  first  of  which  is  fifty  and  the  other  forty-five  miles  long"  (ibid.,  pp.  12-13) ; 
and  in  this  opinion  he  seems  to  have  been  entirely  sincere,  since  his  pamphlet  shows 
the  utmost  candour  in  giving  the  railway  its  full  share  of  praise.  See  also  Birmingham 
Journal,  Mar.  5,  1831,  p.  3,  "On  Railways." 

1  There  were,  of  course,  some  exceptions  to  this.  At  Manchester,  for  example, 
in  1825,  the  activity  of  the  railroads  in  carrying  on  their  plans  excited  the  feeling 
of  competition  among  the  proprietors  of  inland  navigation ;  and  the  latter  (called 
the  fourth  estate  of  the  realm,  because  of  their  immense  parliamentary  interest) 
determined  to  prove  that  the  speed  on  inland  navigation  was  much  greater  than 
it  had  been  represented.  To  establish  their  point,  a  flat  left  Manchester  on  the 
Mersey  and  Irwell  Navigation  in  the  morning  and  reached  Liverpool  by  one  o'clock. 
There  she  loaded  a  full  load  of  cotton  and  started  back  for  Manchester  which  was 
reached  at  10.30  that  night.  This  was  repeated  the  following  day  (Manchester 
Gazette,  Jan.  15,  1825,  p.  3,  on  "Effect  of  Competition").  It  is  possible  that  such 
sporadic  attempts  as  this  were  found  elsewhere ;  but  that  does  not  disprove  the 
statement,  we  have  made. 

2  Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates,  N.S.,  xu  (1825),  pp.  845-9;  ibid.,  xv  (1826), 
pp.  89  ff. ;  Brit.  Mus.  T.  1371  (18),  pp.  9-11. 

3  "  J.  C."  in  Gentleman's  Magazine,  xcv,  Pt.  1,  pp.  113-15,  showing  the  "advan- 
tages of  canals  over  railways." 

*  Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates,  N.S.,  xu  (1825),  p.  847,  debate  on  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  Railway  Bill.     Jeaffreson,  Life  of  Robert  Stephenson,  i,  p.  268, 
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answer  to  this  plea  of  vested  rights  it  was  said  that  Parliament,  by 
sanctioning  the  building  of  railways,  would  not  be  breaking  faith  with 
the  canal  proprietors,  for  it  was  never  contemplated  that  monopolies 
should  be  protected  nor  that  further  impetus  to  the  development  of 
commerce  should  be  denied.  The  carriers  by  waggon  had,  in  vain, 
urged  the  same  consideration  against  the  development  of  water  con- 
veyance, when  the  latter  had  become  absolutely  essential  to  the  material 
advance  of  the  country1.  The  canals  had  been  given  an  opportunity 
to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  commerce,  and  even  those  which 
were  best  situated  had  not  done  so,  but  had  raised  their  charges  and 
treated  the  demand  with  insolence2.  It  had  never  been  the  function 
of  government  to  protect  such  injustice  at  the  expense  of  the  public 
good. 

To  recapitulate :  the  chief  arguments  advanced  in  favour  of  the 
railways  were  their  speed  and  cheapness  of  carriage  as  contrasted 
with  the  canals,  and  the  insufficiency  of  water  carriage  to  serve  the 
necessary  purposes  of  the  rapidly  growing  trade  and  industry  of  the 
country;  the  fact  that  they  did  provide  good  investments  in  some  cases 
was  not  one  of  the  primary  inducements  to  their  formation3.  Additional 
facilities  for  the  carriage  of  goods  were  essential,  a  sine  qua  non  for  the 
material  advance  of  the  country's  interests.  Some  of  the  canals  had 
not  been  improved  at  all,  others  very  little,  since  their  construction; 

tells  us  that  among  all  classes  of  society  so  universal  was  the  antagonism  to  railways, 
from  a  fear  that  they  would  be  injurious  to  vested  interests,  that  gentle  and  simple 
with  equal  complacency  viewed  the  constitution  of  tribunals  which  necessarily 
sympathised  in  a  very  high  degree  with  the  prevailing  prejudice.  See  also  Parkes, 
Claim  of  the  Subscribers  to  the  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  Railroad,  pp.  iv-v,  3-4, 
63-66,  72-74. 

1  Gentleman's  Magazine,  xcv,  Pt.  1,  pp.  199-200. 

2  See  Sandars'  pamphlet  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  pp.  3-9. 

3  Gentleman's  Magazine,  xcv,  Pt.  1,  pp.  199-200;  Remarks  upon  Pamphlet  by 
"Investigator"  on  the  Proposed  Birmingham  and  London  Railway,  pp.  10-12,  24  ff. ; 
Brit.  Mus.  8223.  e.  10  (70),  'Prospectus  of  Kentish  Railway  Company;'  Brit.  Mus. 
8223.  e.  10  (148),  'Prospectus  of  the  Surrey,  Sussex,  Hants,  Wilts,  and  Somerset 
Rail-Road  Company;'  'Collection  of  Prospectuses,  Maps,  etc.,  of  Railways  and 
Canals,'  pp.  13-14,  giving  the  prospectus  (dated  May  10,  1830)  of  the  two  companies, 
the  Liverpool  and  Birmingham  Railway  Company  and  the  Birmingham  and  Liverpool 
Railway  Company,  whose  interests  were  identical  for  the  construction  of  a  railway 
between  these  two  cities;  ibid.,  p.  65,  giving  the  announcement  of  the  Directors  of 
the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway,  1833,  and  showing  that  the  railway  would 
more  than  double  the  speed  of  the  stage  coach,  that  the  cost  of  passenger  travel  would 
be  less  than  half  that  by  coach,  and  that  merchandise  would  be  carried  for  only 
two-thirds  of  what  was  formerly  paid  on  the  canals.  See  also  ibid.,  p.  74,  'Statement 
of  the  Case  of  the  Liverpool  and  Birmingham  Railway  Bill  (1831),'  and  pp.  139^0, 
159-60,  169-70,  176,  which  give  other  prospectuses  of  railways;  also  Railway 
Times,  v,  pp.  639,  711,  973. 
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and  this  in  the  face  of  an  incessant  demand  from  industrial  and  com- 
mercial interests.  In  some  cases,  where  the  trade  was  heavy,  navigation 
companies  had  refused  to  incur  the  extra  expense  of  maintaining  a 
sufficient  number  of  barges  to  provide  for  emergencies,  but  had  made 
only  meagre  provision  for  even  the  usual  requirements1.  Then,  too,  on 
some  canals  the  charges  had  been  raised  by  the  exorbitant  demands  of 
the  proprietors2,  until  this  increased  cost,  along  with  the  inadequacy  of 
the  service3,  led  to  the  promotion  of  railway  enterprise.  Private 
interests  and  individual  advantage  had  already  too  long  dominated  in 
matters  of  transportation ;  necessity  required  added  equipment  for,  and 
new  life  imparted  to,  the  service ;  the  public  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  the 
individual  benefit ;  and  the  railway  system  was  the  result  of  the  opera- 
tion of  these  imperative  calls  for  the  national  advance  along  this  line. 

It  will  be  fitting  at  this  point  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  opposition 
which  ,was  encountered  by  the  railways  in  their  efforts  to  become 
established  along  the  highways  of  trade.  In  the  first  place,  opposition 
arose  from  many  of  the  landowners,  who  stubbornly  resisted  the 
encroachment  upon  their  domains  of  these  black  monsters,  the  loco- 
motive engines,  with  their  trailing  clouds  of  smoke,  disfiguring  the 
landscape,  destroying  the  privacy  and  seclusion  of  their  estates,  and 
causing  a  great  decrease  in  the  value  of  their  lands.  As  a  rule,  the 
landlords  thought  much  more  of  the  peacefulness  of  their  own  estates 
and  mansions  than  of  the  public  good ;  and  the  mental  picture  of  a 
railway  with  its  tail  of  smoke  curling  across  the  country,  blackening 
everything  even  to  the  fleeces  of  wool  on  the  sheep,  reckless  of  the 
aesthetic  rural  conditions  and  of  the  security  of  individual  or  public 
property,  was  to  them  the  symbol  of  all  that  was  disagreeable,  vulgarizing 
and  mercenary4.     The  introduction  of  such  "infernal  machines,"  as  the 

1  Sandars  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  p.  16. 

2  Ibid. ;  Cumming,  Rail  and  Tram  Roads,  p.  33 ;  Gentleman's  Magazine,  xciv, 
Pt.  1,  pp.  415-17  ;  'Prospectus  of  the  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  Railroad 
Company.' 

3  On  account  of  delays  on  the  waterways  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester, 
more  time  had  sometimes  been  consumed  in  the  carriage  of  goods  that  short 
distance  than  in  the  transatlantic  voyage  (Gentleman's  Magazine,  xciv,  Pt.  2, 
p.  556). 

4  See  leter  from  "No  Railer  at  the  Present  System,"  in  Aris's  Birmingham 
Gazette,  Jan.  10,  1825,  p.  1,  acknowledging  that  railroads  were  superior  to  the  canals 
in  the  matter  of  speed,  but  opposing  them  chiefly  from  the  aesthetic  standpoint: 
he  would  not  like  to  see  the  country  disfigured  by  the  clouds  of  smoke.  His  letter 
ends  by  saying:  "Do,  good  Mr  Editor,  lend  your  potent  aid,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  coming  year,  to  avert  this  mass  of  evils,  and  help  by  advice,  by  entreaty,  by 
warnings,  by  ridicule,  by  anything,  to  thwart  the  designs  of  these  iron-hearted 
speculators,  who  would  take  from  the  people  of  this  free  country  all  hopes  of  another 
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locomotives  were  sometimes  called,  must  be  stoutly  resisted.  The 
destruction  of  the  unity  of  the  farm  by  having  part  of  it  cut  off  from  the 
homestead ;  the  dividing  of  closes  that  were  convenient  in  form  and 
size  into  "ill-shaped  fragments;"  the  formation  of  deep  cuttings  across 
the  hills  and  of  large  embankments  across  the  low  lands,  thus  preventing 
the  natural  flow  and  drainage  of  water ;  the  inconvenience  and  danger 
to  the  public  on  account  of  the  railway  crossing  the  highways  on  the 
same  level;  these,  along  with  the  declaration  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  greater  speed  of  travelling  nor  facilities  for  conveyance, 
added  pretext  upon  pretext  for  the  opposition  of  the  landholding 
classes1.  Others  were  aroused  to  hostility  lest  a  projected  railway 
might  pass  through  their  fox-covers,  or  in  some  other  way  interfere 

merry  Christmas.  If  we  must  be  slaves  let  it  not  be  to  iron-masters — let  us  open 
our  eyes  before  the  accumulation  of  smoke  renders  it  impossible  for  us  to  see,  and 
let  us,  above  all  things,  beware  lest  Rail-roads,  like  party,  prove  'the  madness  of 
many  for  the  gain  of  few.'  "  A  similar  letter  is  found  in  ibid.,  Jan.  17,  1825,  p.  2, 
from  one  who  subscribes  himself  as  "Common  Sense."  See  also  Hansard's  Parlia- 
mentary Debates,  N.S.,  xn  (1825),  pp.  845-9 ;  ibid.,  xv  (1826),  p.  89  et  seq. ;  Booth, 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  p.  31  et  seq.;  Brit.  Mus.  T.  1371  (18),  pp.  5-9; 
The  Times,  May  4,  1824,  p.  2  and  Mar.  5,  1825,  p.  5,  on  the  "Tees  and  Weardale 
Railroad;"  ibid.,  Nov.  18,  1830,  p.  3,  letter  from  "A  Landowner;"  ibid.,  July  17, 
1832,  p.  3.  As  an  example  of  utter  lack  of  sanity  in  the  treatment  of  such  a  subject, 
perhaps  the  letter  of  George  Jones  in  The  Times,  May  3,  1834,  p.  6,  stands  unrivalled. 
See  also  his  petition  against  the  London  and  Southampton  Railway,  in  Hampshire 
Advertiser,  Mar.  22,  1834,  p.  2.  A  farmer  in  Northamptonshire  refused  his  assent 
to  the  proposed  London  and  Birmingham  Railway  on  the  ground  that  the  smoke 
would  injure  the  fleeces  of  his  sheep  (Birmingham  Journal,  Jan.  29,  1831,  p.  2). 
As  to  the  landlords'  opposition  to  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway,  see  Jeans, 
Jubilee  Memorial  of  the  Railiuay  System,  pp.  28,  29,  32.  A  writer,  signing  himself 
"Ebenezer,"  evidently  a  Quaker,  in  a  letter  to  the  Leeds  Intelligencer,  Jan.  13,  1825, 
p.  3,  while  admitting  that  the  engines  on  the  rail  were  much  faster  than  the  canal 
barges,  expresses  the  evil  connected  with  the  railway  as  follows:  "On  the  very 
line  of  this  railway,  I  have  built  a  comfortable  house ;  it  enjoys  a  pleasing  view  of 
the  country.  Now  judge,  my  friend,  of  my  mortification,  whilst  I  am  sitting  com- 
fortably at  breakfast  with  my  family,  enjoying  the  purity  of  the  summer  air,  in  a 
moment  my  dwelling,  once  consecrated  to  peace  and  retirement,  is  filled  with  dense 
smoke  or  foetid  gas ;  my  homely,  though  cleanly,  table  covered  with  dirt ;  and  the 
features  of  my  wife  and  family  almost  obscured  by  a  polluted  atmosphere.  Nothing 
is  heard  but  the  clanking  iron,  the  blasphemous  song,  or  the  appalling  curses  of  the 
directors  of  these  infernal  machines."  This  was  not  the  sentiment  of  one  but  of  a 
multitude,  and  references  could  be  added  at  great  length.  See  also  Leeds  Intelligencer, 
Mar.  4,  1830,  p.  3,  and  Mar.  11,  1830,  p.  3,  on  the  Leeds  and  Selby  Railway ;  Sheffield 
Iris,  Mar.  3,  1835,  p.  2,  and  Sept.  22,  1835,  p.  4,  on  a  landlord's  opposition  to  the 
proposed  Sheffield  and  Rotherham  Railway;  Birmingham  Journal,  Mar.  11,  1826, 
p.  1 ;  Manchester  Courier,  Feb.  4,  1832,  p.  3,  on  the  London  and  Birmingham 
Railway. 

1  Birmingham  Journal,  Jan.  22,  1831,  p.  1,  on  the  London  and  Birmingham 
Railway. 
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with  their  amusement  of  hunting;  and  the  great  landholders  were 
not  to  be  expected  to  make  any  concession,  or  to  be  coerced  into 
anything,  even  although  their  estates  would  thereby  become  more 
valuable  and  great  benefit  result  to  the  public1.  Many  were  averse 
because  it  seemed  to  them  that  a  railway,  with  its  force  of  men  who 
were  by  no  means  scrupulous  of  others'  property  and  property-rights, 
would  be  an  unmitigated  evil;  for  it  would  permit  the  passage  along 
the  line  of  men  of  the  worst  class  who  would  be  ready  to  cause  much 
annoyance  to  landowners  on  account  of  the  nuisances  which  they  would 
commit  upon  private  property  adjacent  to  the  railway.  Vast  sums  of 
money  were  required  at  first,  under  the  plea  of  "compensation,"  to  buy 
off  the  opposition  of  property  holders  and  to  pay  for  the  strips  of  land 
that  were  necessary  for  these  public  enterprises ;  and  when  it  was  found 
that  the  money  would  be  forthcoming  for  this  purpose,  some  impecunious 
peers  enriched  themselves  by  demanding  exorbitant  prices  for  their  land, 
under  the  specious  pretence  of  injury  to  their  estates2.  ''''Any  amount 
that  could  by  any  means  be  squeezed  from  the  funds  of  a  railway 
company  under  the  name  of  compensation,  public  opinion  decided  to 

1  Jeans,  Jubilee  Memorial  of  the  Raihvay  System,  p.  32 ;  Sheffield  Iris,  Sept.  22, 
1835,  p.  4. 

2  Jeaffreson,  Life  of  Robert  Stephenson,  i,  chap,  ix,  tells  about  the  opposition  to 
railways  and  shows  that  "in  some  cases  enormous  sums  of  money  were  paid  for  the 
acres  of  obstinate  landowners"  (p.  180).  See  also,  Remarks  upon  Pamphlet  by 
"'Investigator"  on  the  Proposed  Birmingham  and  London  Railway,  p.  6;  'Great 
Western  Railway.  Evidence  on  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway  Bill,'  pp.  12, 
14,  34-37;  Railway  and  Canal  Cases,  i,  pp.  326  ff.,  347  ff.,  416  ff.,  462  ff.,  show 
how  often  it  was  necessary  to  buy  off  the  opposition  of  landowners.  Parkes,  Claim 
of  the  Subscribers  to  the  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  Railroad,  p.  vi,  shows  that  certain 
landowners  were  incited  by  the  canal  companies  to  oppose  railways.  See  also  ibid., 
p.  70.  Jeaffreson,  op.  cit.,  i,  pp.  268-70,  gives  us  an  instance:  "An  impoverished 
nobleman,  owning  a  house  and  park  of  the  value  of  £30,000,  in  a  county  through  which 
one  of  the  earliest  railways  was  carried,  for  a  small  strip  of  his  park,  occupied  by 
the  railway,  which  ran  quite  beyond  the  sight  range  of  his  windows,  obtained  no 
less  a  sum  than  £30,000 — or  the  entire  value  of  the  estate  which  the  line  was  supposed 
only  to  depreciate.  A  few  years  afterwards  this  same  peer  sold  another  corner  of 
the  same  park  for  another  line  for  a  second  £30,000,  and  when  he  had  thus  extracted 
from  two  companies  £60,000  as  compensation  for  damage  done  to  his  estate,  the 
original  property  was  greatly  augmented  in  value  by  the  lines  which,  it  was 
represented,  would  inflict  upon  it  serious  injury."  He  tells  us  that  similar  cases 
were  of  constant  occurrence ;  and  far  from  rousing  public  indignation,  they  met 
with  public  approval.  The  way  in  which  compensation  for  lands  was  determined 
is  fully  set  forth  in  Pari.  Papers,  1845  (420),  x,  417,  'Report  of  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords  on  Compensation  for  Lands  taken  for  or  injured  by  Railways ;' 
see  especially  the  evidence  of  Messrs  Duncan,  Glutton,  Driver  and  Cramp.  They 
show  the  way  in  which  "extravagant  sums,"  often  far  greater  than  the  lands  were 
worth,  were  paid  in  order  to  get  rid  of  opposition. 
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be  legally  and  honourably  acquired1."  Later,  when  the  public  benefits 
of  the  railway  were  known,  this  was  changed;  and  those  who  had 
protested  against  this  means  of  carriage  became  strong  supporters  of 
it2.  Parliament  went  even  so  far  as  to  pass  a  resolution  excluding  from 
the  committee  sitting  on  any  railway  bill  any  member  who  either  held 
land  through  which  the  line  was  to  run  or  was  otherwise  commercially 
interested  in  the  rejection  or  passing  of  the  bill3. 

Other  great  opponents  of  the  railways  were  the  canal  companies, 
which  in  some  instances  had  become  strongly  entrenched  in  the  com- 
mercial life  and  activities  of  the  kingdom.  Their  hostility  was  naturally 
to  be  looked  for  where  the  railway  was  to  be  constructed  parallel  to  the 
canal,  for  in  that  case  it  was  possible  that  the  revenue  of  the  canal 
company  would  be  decreased  on  account  of  the  railway  competition4. 
The  motives  of  opposition  were  sometimes  concealed  or  thinly  veiled; 
but  underneath  them  all  there  was  the  one  pervading  object,  namely, 
to  keep  the  monetary  returns  from  the  canals  as  high  as  possible. 
Sometimes  it  was  said  that  the  railway  could  not  carry  heavy  goods  as 


1  Jeaffreson,  op.  cit.,  i,  pp.  269-70.  As  compensation  for  "  severance"  of  his  estate, 
a  proprietor,  after  requiring  that  bridges  should  be  built  at  so  many  points  along  the 
line  that  the  "severance"  would  practically  cease  to  exist,  would  demand  two, 
three,  or  four  thousand  pounds,  in  addition  to  the  extortionate  price  already  paid- 
for  the  land  actually  given  up  to  the  line.  It  was  useless  for  the  agents  of  the 
railway  company  to  show  that  this  "severance"  was  merely  an  imaginary  grievance, 
which  effected  no  real  injury  to  the  estate.  Refusing  to  see  it  in  this  light,  the 
owner  remained  steady  in  his  demand  and  gained  his  "severance"  compensation. 
Having  thus  sold  a  strip  of  land  at  four,  five,  or  six  times  its  value,  as  recompense 
for  a  purely  imaginary  damage,  the  owner  would  then  candidly  avow  that  this 
severance  caused  him  so  little  discomfort,  that  he  could  do  with  only  half  or  quarter 
of  the  stipulated  bridges,  and  that,  for  a  further  sum,  he  would  free  the  company 
from  the  obligation  to  build  the  unnecessary  bridges.  In  these  early  days  railway 
companies  were  powerless  to  resist  such  extortions.  They  had  to  buy  the  goodwill 
of  the  community  by  hard  cash.  See  also  The  Economist,  Weekly  Commercial  Times, 
and  Bankers''  Gazette,  1845,  p.  758. 

3  In  1844,  Mr  Croker  wrote:  "1  know  persons  who  were  adverse  to  railroads, 
and  who  would  now  give  £500  a  mile  to  have  them  nearer  their  residences."  (Croker 
Papers,  in,  p.  25.)  Mr  Earle,  before  the  Committee  on  the  London  and  Birmingham 
Railway  Bill,  testified  that  he  would  no  longer  oppose  any  railway,  as  he  had  deter- 
minedly opposed  the  construction  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  ('Great 
Western  Railway.  Evidence  on  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway  Bill,'  p.  12). 
Other  great  estate-owners  had  also  changed  front  in  this  way  (ibid.,  pp.  34-37). 

3  Jeaffreson,  op.  cit.,  i,  p.  271. 

4  Teisserenc,  Etudes  sur  les  voies  de  communication,  pp.  21 ,  31 ;  Whishaw,  Analysis 
of  Railways,  p.  164,  showing  that  the  Manchester  and  Leeds  Railway  was  opposed 
by  the  Rochdale  Canal,  Calder  and  Hebble  and  Aire  and  Calder  Navigations  until 
restrictive  clauses  in  their  favour  were  inserted  in  the  railway  Act ;  Leeds  Intelligencer, 
Mar.  11,  1830,  p.  3,  Jan.  23,  1836,  p.  3,  and  April  23,  1836,  p.  3. 
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economically  as  the  canals  could1;  in  other  cases  the  canal  companies 
declared  that  there  was  not  enough  traffic  to  warrant  the  additional 
facilities  of  carriage2.  The  commissioners  of  river  navigations  opposed 
railways  that  would  probably  take  away  some  of  their  traffic,  for  the 
same  reasons  as  they  opposed  the  construction  of  canals  parallel  to  or  out 
of  the  river  over  which  they  had  control,  namely,  that  the  river  would 
rapidly  fill  up  on  account  of  disuse  and,  therefore,  the  lands  and  towns 
along  the  river  would  be  materially  injured  and  in  danger  of  inundation ; 
that  the  tolls  from  the  traffic  remaining  on  the  river  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  defray  the  interest  of  the  debt  and  expenses  of  maintenance ; 
and  that  the  value  of  adjacent  estates  and  of  the  mercantile  property 
connected  with  the  river  and  its  trade  would  seriously  decline3.  Perhaps 
the  canals  and  canal  carriers  were  the  most  indefatigable  of  all  the 
opponents  of  the  railway.  They  would  inevitably  lose  more  than  most 
other  interested  parties  by  the  entrance  of  this  new  and  effective  rival 
into  a  realm  which  they  had  thought  was  pre-empted  by  themselves ; 
and  in  proportion  to  their  probable  loss  was  their  effort  to  save  them- 
selves from  the  impending  disaster4. 

But  if  the  freight  carriers  by  water  were  vigorous  in  their  animosity 
to  railways,  we  should  expect  that  the  coaching  establishments  would 
also  be  hostile  to  them,  because  of  invading  their  field  for  the  conveyance 
of  passengers.  And,  of  course,  ranged  with  the  coach  proprietors  we 
should  expect  to  find  others  whose  interests  were  closely  bound  up  with 
the  prosperity  of  the  coaching  and  the  carrying  trade  on  the  roads. 
Whether  it  is  because  our  information  along  this  line  is  not  so  complete, 
or  because  there  was  less  capital  embarked  in  road  carriage  than  in  canal 
carriage — from  whatever  cause,  we  do  not  find  the  same  volume  of  com- 
plaint and  the  same  keenness  of  antagonism  from  the  representatives  of 
the  carriers  along  the  highways  that  we  find  from  those  interested  in  the 
waterways.  It  would  be  wholly  unnatural  for  those  large  concerns  that 
had  from  700  to  1300  horses,  or  even  those  which  had  a  much  smaller 
business,  to  allow  their  enterprise  to  be  disintegrated  without  making 
efforts  to  save  it ;  but  while  they  petitioned  Parliament  to  care  for  their 
interests,  they  did  not,  apparently,  endeavour  to  arouse  such  a  storm 
of  opposition  as  did  the  canal  forces.     It  must  not  be  understood, 

1  A  Few  General  Observations  on  the  Principal  Railways,  pp.  ix,  x,  9. 

2  Leeds  Intelligencer,  Mar.  4,  1830,  p.  3,  Mar.  11,  1830,  p.  3,  and  Mar.  18,  1830, 
p.  3 ;   Sheffield  Iris,  April  7,  1835,  p.  4,  on  the  Sheffield  and  Rotherham  Railway  Bill. 

3  See,  for  example,  Felix  Farley's  Bristol  Journal,  Feb.  22,  1834,  p.  1 ,  and  Mar.  15, 
1834,  p.  1. 

4  See  also  Railway  Chronicle,  Sept.  20,  1845,  pp.  1299-1300;  Sheffield  Iris, 
April  7,  1835,  p.  4,  and  June  2,  1835,  p.  2;  Manchester  Guardian,  April  2,  1831, 
p.  3,  on  Manchester  and  Leeds  Railway  Bill. 
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however,  that  their  claims  upon  public  consideration  were  not  strongly 
presented;  but,  in  seeking  favourable  action,  they  did  not  stir  up 
disaffection  among  other  classes  of  the  community  in  order  to  secure 
their  co-operation.  The  character  of  their  opposition,  in  trying  to  uphold 
their  own  stability  and  permanence,  is  well  exemplified  by  a  petition  to 
the  House  of  Lords  from  coach  proprietors,  post-masters  and  waggon- 
masters  on  the  lines  of  road  between  London,  Worcester,  Hereford  and 
Gloucester,  asking  for  protection  of  their  interest  by  the  rejection  of  all 
applications  for  railways  in  general,  and,  particularly,  for  the  Liverpool 
and  Birmingham,  and  Birmingham  and  London  railways1. 

Of  a  similar  nature  to  the  foregoing  was  the  opposition  of  trustees  of 
turnpike  roads  and  of  those  who  had  loaned  them  mone3^  on  the  security 
of  the  tolls.  They  were  averse  to  the  building  of  a  railway  which  would 
take  traffic  from  that  highway  and  thereby  reduce  the  amount  of  toll  that 
would  be  collected  at  the  gates ;  for  if  the  tolls  were  to  become  lessened, 
the  security  for  the  money  loaned  would  be  correspondingly  lessened2, 
while  the  revenues  for  the  maintenance  of  the  road  and  the  payment  of 
interest  on  the  debt  would  be  depleted.  When  it  was  known  in  advance 
that  a  railway  was  to  be  constructed  which  would  probably  have  this 
effect  upon  a  certain  turnpike,  very  few  persons  were  ready  to  bid  for 
the  gates  at  the  time  they  were  put  up  at  auction ;  and,  reasoning  from 
analogy  with  those  cases  where  railways  had  already  made  themselves 
felt,  the  few  bidders  who  did  come  forward  would  not  assume  the  risk  of 
taking  the  gates  except  at  greatly  reduced  rentals.  When  trustees  found 
such  difficulties  in  the  financing  of  their  roads  after  the  completion  of 
a  railway,  it  is  little  wonder  that  they  objected  to  the  introduction  of 
the  latter  knowing  that  their  difficulties  would  increase  with  the  passage 
of  the  years. 

Some  towns  rejected  the  boon  that  was  offered  them,  and  opposed 
the  railways  so  strongly  that  they  would  not  allow  the  company  to 
build  their  line  within  the  city  limits.  For  instance,  to  satisfy  the 
people  of  Northampton  and  to  meet  their  objections,  the  London  and 
Birmingham  Railway  Company  carried  their  roadway  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  town,  and  built  their  works  and  shops  at  Wolverton, 
instead   of,   as   originally  intended,   at  Northampton3.     The  town   of 

1  Hampshire  Advertiser  and  Salisbury  Guardian,  May  11,  1833,  p.  2;  see  also 
Proceedings  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  p.  10. 

2  Brit.  Mus.  T.  1371  (18),  p.  14;  'Great  Western  Railway.  Evidence  on  the 
London  and  Birmingham  Railway  Bill,'  p.  15,  evidence  of  Joseph  Pease ;  Birmingham 
Journal,  Feb.  12,  1831,  p.  2,  on  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway;  Cundy, 
Observations  on  Railways,  p.  15. 

3  Stretton,  History  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway,  p.  1.  See  also 
Markham  and  Cox,  Northampton  Borough  Records,  n,  pp.  543-4. 
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Maidstone  in  Kent  assailed  the  South  Eastern  Railway  so  vigorously 
that  the  Dover  line  was  carried  far  away  from  them1.  Owing  to 
representation  from  Windsor,  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the  Great  Western 
Railway  Act  forbidding  any  station  at  that  important  town2.  It  was 
not  till  after  repeated  applications  that  a  branch  of  the  Great  Western 
was  allowed  to  be  constructed  to  Oxford3;  and  then  the  authorities  of 
the  university  had  a  clause  inserted  by  which  the  station  at  Oxford  was 
to  be  erected  at  a  spot  as  remote  as  possible  from  the  colleges4.  Perhaps 
the  opposition  of  Oxford  University  and  of  Eton  College  was  the  most 
vehement  that  the  Great  Western  Railway  encountered.  The  latter 
institution  refused  to  allow  the  railway  to  come  within  three  miles  of 
the  school ;  and  in  the  railway  Act  Eton  College  obtained  the  insertion 
of  a  clause  forbidding  the  erection  of  a  station  at  Slough  and  requiring 
the  company  to  provide  policemen  to  patrol  the  line  for  a  certain  distance 
on  each  side  of  Slough  so  as  to  safeguard  the  Eton  boys  from  danger. 
But  although  the  Act  forbade  the  building  of  a  station  at  Slough,  yet 
the  railway  trains,  from  the  very  first,  stopped  there  to  set  down  and 
take  up  passengers,  and  as  an  office  the  company  used  two  rooms  in  an 
adjoining  public-house.  On  account  of  this  supposed  breach  of  the  law, 
the  Eton  College  officials  entered  suit  against  the  railway  company; 
but  it  was  shown  that  the  latter  had  observed  the  terms  of  the  Act  of 
incorporation  and  consequently  the  suit  was  dismissed5. 

Local  jealousies  of  one  kind  and  another  aroused  opposition  to 
railways  that  were  highly  advantageous  from  the  point  of  view  of 
public  benefit.  Farmers  near  a  large  centre  of  population  were  found 
to  object  to  the  construction  of  a  railway  back  from  that  centre  into  the 
more  distant  country,  lest  their  monopoly  in  a  lucrative  market  would 
thereby  be  broken  up,  because  produce  grown  at  a  much  greater 
distance  from  that  market  could  come  into  competition  with  that 
grown  in  the  nearer  areas.     As  an  illustration  of  this,  we  note  that  the 

1  Railway  Times,  ix,  p.  961. 

2  Shaen,  Review  of  Railways  and  Railway  Legislation,  p.  29. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  29. 

4  Sekon,  History  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  p.  8. 

5  Railway  and  Canal  Cases,  i,  pp.  200-10,  gives  this  case  in  full.  See  also  Sekon, 
History  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  pp.  6-8;  Markham  and  Cox,  Northampton 
Borough  Records,  n,  pp.  543-4;  Felix  Farley's  Bristol  Journal,  Mar.  15,  1834,  p.  4. 
The  Great  Western  Railway  was  a  rival  scheme  of  the  London  and  Southampton 
Railway;  and  the  latter  joined  with  Eton  College  and  with  many  landowners  in 
opposing  the  Great  Western  (Fay,  A  Royal  Road,  p.  20).  Brit.  Mus.  8235.  bb.  87  (1), 
'Speech  of  Counsel  on  the  30th  May,  1848,  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  behalf  of  the  Head,  Lower  and  Assistant  Masters  of  Eton  against 
the  Great  Western  Railway  Extension  from  Slough  to  Windsor,'  shows  how  strong 
was  Eton's  opposition  to  the  railway  coming  within  easy  access  to  that  college. 
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Great  Western  Railway  was  opposed  by  the  Middlesex,  Berkshire  and 
Buckinghamshire  farmers  because  they  feared  that  London  would  be 
able  by  this  means  to  get  food  supplies  from  a  distance  at  cheaper  prices 
than  those  at  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  selling1.  Of  the  same 
nature,  apparently,  was  the  opposition  to  the  proposed  Tees  and 
Weardale  Railway,  in  1824,  the  opponents  of  the  line  asserting  that 
the  outlet  for  North  Durham  coal  by  the  rivers  Tyne  and  Wear  was 
sufficient,  while  its  advocates  desired  additional  facilities  of  outlet  by 
the  river  Tees2.  Some  were  averse  to  railways  because  they  feared  that 
thereby  trade  would  be  transferred  from  one  place  to  another.  For 
example,  the  contemplated  Great  Western  Railway  stirred  up  some  of 
the  people  of  Bristol  because  of  their  alarm  lest  a  large  part  of  the  trade 
then  transacted  at  that  city  should  be  afterward  centred  at  London. 
If  the  products  which  were  brought  into  Bristol  from  Ireland  were  to 
be  taken  to  London  immediately  upon  their  arrival  at  the  quay,  it  was 
thought  that  the  mercantile  interests  of  the  former  city  would  be 
injuriously  affected ;  and  if  the  shipping  and  the  West  India  trade 
should  subsequently  locate  at  London,  instead  of  remaining  at  Bristol, 
this  western  emporium  of  commerce  would  be  sacrificed  and  the 
"ancient  and  once-flourishing  city  of  the  splendid  name"  would 
probably  be  dismantled3.  Sometimes  the  owners  of  coal  mines  at  a 
certain  place  opposed  the  introduction  of  a  railway  that  would  enable 
other  coal  mines  to  compete  with  theirs,  and  this  local  monopolistic 
spirit  characterized  much  of  the  antagonism  that  railway  promoters 
realized4. 

1  Proceedings  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  pp.  7,  13.  We  observed 
the  same  objection  to  the  extension  of  the  turnpike  system  from  London  to  the 
remote  parts  of  the  kingdom.  See  Railway  Times,  vi,  p.  242,  article  entitled 
"Railways  and  the  Agricultural  Interests,"  showing  that  the  prices  formerly  received 
by  the  farmers  of  Southall  and  Perivale,  co.  Middlesex,  for  their  cattle  when  sold 
in  the  London  market  had  been  forced  down  by  reason  of  the  great  numbers  of 
cattle  and  sheep  that  had  been  brought  by  the  Great  Western  Railway  from  the 
West  of  England  to  London.  But,  of  course,  there  were  compensating  advantages 
that  the  farmers  enjoyed,  even  if  they  had  forgotten  them. 

2  The  Times,  May  4,  1824,  p.  2. 

3  Bristol  Mercury,  Feb.  16,  1833,  p.  2,  and  Mar.  2,  1833,  p.  2,  letters  from 
"Scrutator."  It  seems  strange  that  this  man  should  have  been  showing  how 
Bristol  would  decline  after  the  railway  was  constructed,  when  another  man, 
signing  himself  "A  Burgess,"  was,  at  the  same  time,  writing  a  series  of  thirty  letters 
on  the  trade  of  Bristol,  showing  the  causes  which  had  brought  about  its  decline  and 
the  means  necessary  for  its  revival  (Bristol  Mercury,  Feb.  2, 1833,  p.  2  ;  Feb.  9,  1833, 
p.  2;    Feb.  16,  1833,  p.  2;    Feb.  23,  1833,  p.  2;  etc.). 

4  Manchester  Guardian,  Feb.  26,  1831,  p.  3,  concerning  the  Oldham  Railway; 
Sheffield  Iris,  Oct.  7,  1834,  p.  1,  prospectus  of  the  proposed  railway  from  Sheffield 
to  Rotherham;   ibid.,  Mar.  31,  1835,  p.  2,  editorial  on  the  Sheffield  and  Rotherham 
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Upon  the  other  forms  of,  or  reasons  for.  opposition  to  railways  we 
shall  dwell  but  briefly.  Some  turned  against  them  as  enterprises  in 
which  money  would  be  sunk  without  any  adequate  return,  considering 
them  as  a  new  and  dangerous  form  of  speculation1.  It  was  contended 
that  the  actual  amount  invested  in  them  would  greatly  exceed  the 
estimates  that  had  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  capital  to 
embark  therein1,  and  hence  there  would  soon  be  financial  embarrassment 
when  interest  could  not  be  paid  on  the  great  investment.  Moreover, 
the  absorption  of  the  national  capital  to  such  a  vast  extent  would  divert 
it  from  more  legitimate  channels ;  and  the  fact  that  railways  were  not 
regarded  by  some  as  legitimate  enterprises  would  seem  to  have  been 
chiefly  due  to  branding  the  whole  system  with  the  same  characteristics 
that  had  been  displayed  in  the  case  of  some  crude  and  other  dishonest 
ventures2.  When  many  plans  were  being  formed  for  railways,  it  was 
inevitable  that  some  ill-devised  and  delusive  schemes  were  encouraged, 
which  ended  in  the  rviin  or  injury  of  those  concerned  in  them;  and 
also  some  dealers  in  shares  who  profited  in  one  case  but  lost  in  another 
used  unworthy  means  of  accrediting  or  disparaging  particular  under- 
takings. Thus,  no  matter  how  good  and  substantial  the  enterprise,  it 
might  be  given  a  wrong  character,  at  least  for  a  time,  and  in  this  way 
be  subjected  to  popular  condemnation. 

Railway;  ibid.,  April  7,  1835,  p.  2,  on  the  Sheffield  and  Rotherham  Railway;  ibid., 
Sept.  15,  1835,  p.  4,  letter  from  W.  Ibbotson.  See  also  The  Times,  June  17,  1836, 
p.  3. 

1  Aris's  Birmingham  Gazette,  Oct.  4,  1824,  p.  3,  letter  signed  "Common  Sense;" 
Remarks   upon   Pamphlet   by    "Investigator"    on   the    Proposed    Birmingham   and 

■  London  Railway,  pp.  4,  6 ;  Parkes,  Claim  of  the  Subscribers  to  the  Birmingham  and 
Liverpool  Railroad,  pp.  3-4,  64-67.  Vallance,  Sinking  Capital  in  Railways,  pp.  6-23, 
warned  against  investing  in  railways  the  £30,000,000  which  at  that  time  (1825)  it 
was  proposed  to  lay  out  upon  them.  His  opinion  was  that  it  was  doubtful  whether 
the  railway  could  travel  with  safety  at  more  than  six  miles  an  hour  (p.  18),  i.e.,  about 
half  the  rate  of  the  coach  (p.  30) ;  that,  at  that  rate,  the  railway  could  not  travel 
regularly  and  uniformly  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  journey  (pp.  19-20); 
and  that,  because  it  had  to  carry  so  much  coal  and  water,  the  locomotive  would 
not  be  able  to  do  its  work  at  the  least  possible  expense.  Since  railway  operation 
was  therefore  defective  in  all  these  essentials,  the  people  should  beware  of  sinking 
capital  in  this  new  mode  of  transit. 

2  HerepatKs  Railway  Magazine,  N.S.,  m,  pp.  24-27,  "On  Railways  as  Invest- 
ments." This  writer  says  that  it  was  very  obvious  that  the  greater  number  of 
capitalists  were  not  friendly  to  railways  and  generally  stood  aloof  until  the  profit 
of  the  work  was  known.  The  great  fundholders  and  the  landed  proprietors,  with 
few  exceptions,  hung  back  from  enterprises  which  were  ultimately  very  successful ; 
while  the  commercial  classes,  who  were  accustomed  to  tracing  out  results  from  the 
operation  of  certain  principles,  were  the  men  who  had  been  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  development  of  national  improvements. 
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Railways  were  at  times  prevented  from,  or  delayed  in,  obtaining 
legislative  sanction  on  account  of  the  political  expedients  that  were 
resorted  to.  Not  infrequently  the  House  of  Lords  blocked  measures 
that  had  passed  the  House  of  Commons  after  careful  inquiry  and  close 
scrutiny.  Some  members  of  a  committee  to  which  a  particular  bill  had 
been  referred,  were  known  to  absent  themselves  from  all  hearings  upon 
the  bill  because  they  either  had  no  interest  in  or  were  opposed  to  it, 
and  to  walk  into  the  committee  room  just  before  the  time  for  the 
decision  in  order  to  give  their  vote  adversely1.  In  other  cases,  some 
of  the  supporters  of  a  bill,  from  motives  of  delicacy,  abstained  from 
attending  at  all  and  this  left  the  measure  in  the  hands  of  an  opposing 
majority,  so  that  after  all  the  expense  of  time  and  money  involved  in 
hearing  witnesses  and  paying  parliamentary  agents,  the  measure  was 
foredoomed  to  rejection.  With  the  committees  upon  private  bills 
constituted  as  they  were,  it  was  not  always  the  best  line  that  secured 
favourable  consideration;  but  that  line  was  likely  to  be  carried  which 
could  exert  the  greatest  influence  in  commanding  public  attention  and 
obtaining  the  predominance  in  the  committee2. 

Some  very  trivial  reasons  were  occasionally  given  for  the  opposition 
that  was  manifested  to  railway  projects.  Sometimes  they  were  opposed 
for  the  same  reason  that  stage  coaches  in  early  days  were  opposed, 
namely,  because  they  would  induce  people  to  go  flying  about  the 
country,  instead  of  attending  to  their  work  at  home3.  Some  were 
afraid  that  the  velocity  at  which  the  trains  would  travel  would  occasion 
great  accidents  and  the  suggestion  was  made  that  it  might  be  desirable 
to  establish  every  five  or  six  miles  along  the  line  what  would  be  prac- 
tically well-equipped  hospitals  to  take  care  of  the  injured4.  At  other 
times  railway  bills  failed  to  pass  because  of  insignificant  breaches  of 
the  Standing  Orders  when  the  measure  was  brought  before  the  com- 
mittee5. Even  where  a  noble  landowner  knew  that  the  projected 
railway  would  not  injure,  but  rather  immensely  benefit,  his  property, 
he  still  opposed  it,  without  being  able  to  assign  any  valid  reason  for 

1  Sheffield  Iris,  Sept.  22,  1835,  p.  4,  letter  from  W.  Ibbotson. 

2  Pari.  Papers,  1836  (0.96),  xxi,  235,  'Minutes  of  Evidence  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  Railway  Bills,'  evidence  of  James  Walker,  C.E.,  Q.  178. 

3  Fay,  A  Royal  Road,  pp.  23-24,  gives  some  of  the  contemporary  statements ; 
for  example,  one  of  the  great  canal  proprietors  said:  "I  foresee  what  the  effect 
will  be — it  will  set  all  the  world  a-gadding.  Twenty  miles  an  hour !  why,  you  will 
not  be  able  to  keep  an  apprentice  boy  at  work ....  Grave  plodding  citizens  will  be 
flying  about  like  comets." 

4  Leeds  Intelligencer,  Jan.  13,  1825,  p.  3,  letter  on  "Railways." 

5  Shaen,  Review  of  Railways  and  Railway  Legislation,  pp.  36-40.  He  cites  his 
cases  from  the  parliamentary  reports. 
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this  decision1.  In  fact,  until  the  railways  had  fully  demonstrated  their 
utility  there  was  active  opposition  to  every  scheme  that  was  brought 
forward;  railways,  apparently,  were  treated  as  nuisances  and  every 
impediment  was  thrown  in  their  way  to  cause  the  promoters  to  desist 
from  such  activity2.  We  do  not  wonder,  however,  at  the  rooted 
prejudice  to  the  railways,  when  such  a  great  engineer  as  Thomas  Telford 
was  strongly  opposed  to  them3. 

Among  those  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  discussion  in  favour 
of  railways  were  George  Stephenson  and  his  son  Robert,  Nicholas  Wood 
(who  was  intimately  associated  with  George  Stephenson),  William  James 
and  Thomas  Gray.  Perhaps  the  last-named,  more  than  any  other,  kept 
this  subject  before  the  public,  not  only  by  his  contributions  to  the 
current  press,  but  by  a  work  of  considerable  magnitude  on  what  he 
called  a  "general  iron  railway4."  His  mind  was  full  of  this  one  idea, 
and  he  gave  it  expression  on  all  occasions.  The  locomotive  engine  was 
sure  to  supersede  all  other  kinds  of  conveyance,  and  even  to  do  away 
with  the  necessity  of  horses.  He  would,  therefore,  leave  the  turnpike 
roads  as  they  were,  and  perfect  steam  railways  as  a  system  more  in 
keeping  with  the  time  and  with  the  increasing  traffic  of  a  commercial 
nation5.  And,  as  for  canals,  he  deplored  the  fact  of  engineers  still 
wasting,  as  he  thought,  their  time  and  the  public  money  in  these  delusive 
speculations6.  He  warned  the  public  against  subscribing  to  canal 
schemes,  "for  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  railways  must,  from 
their  manifest  superiority  in  every  respect,  supersede  the  necessity  both 
of  canals  and  turnpike-roads,  so  far  as  the  general  commerce  of  the 

1  Sheffield  Iris,  Sept.  22,  1835,  p.  4,  letter  of  W.  Ibbotson. 

2  Observations  on  the  Comparative  Merits  of  Navigations  and  Railroads,  pp.  43  ff. ; 
Shaen,  op.  cit.,  pp.  29-30. 

3  Autobiography  of  Sir  John  Rennie,  p.  244. 

*  The  complete  title  is  Observations  on  a  General  Iron  Rail-way,  or  Land  Steam 
Conveyance ;  to  supersede  the  Necessity  of  Horses  in  all  Public  Vehicles ;  showing  its 
vast  Superiority  in  every  respect,  over  all  the  present  Pitiful  Methods  of  Conveyance  by 
Turnpike  Roads,  Canals,  and  Coasting-Traders.  Containing  every  Species  of  Informa- 
tion relative  to  Rail-roads  and  Loco-motive  Engines.  The  first  edition  was  published 
in  1821  and  the  fifth  in  1825. 

5  See  letter  of  T.  Gray  in  Gentleman's  Magazine,  xciv,  Pt.  2,  pp.  313-10;  also 
Gray,  General  Iron  Railway,  pp.  vii,  xx-xxi,  2,  6,  etc.  He  speaks  of  the  many 
complaints  as  to  the  state  of  the  roads  and  of  the  impossibility  of  finding  an  effectual 
remedy :  of  the  accumulating  debt  on  the  turnpike  roads,  as  shown  by  their  annual 
statements;  of  the  waste  in  trying  to  keep  them  up,  for  they  had  "nothing,  save 
folly  and  extravagance,  to  recommend  them."  He  favoured  the  "general  intro- 
duction of  mechanic  power,  so  as  completely  to  supersede  the  necessity  of 
horse  power  in  all  public  waggons,  stage  and  mail-coaches,  and  post-chaises" 
(p.  xi). 

6  Gentleman's  Magazine,  xciv,  Pt.  2,  pp.  313-16. 
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country  is  concerned1."  The  expense  of  making  a  canal  and  canal 
boats,  the  expense  of  men's  wages,  of  horses'  keep,  etc.,  he  thought, 
must  render  the  transport  of  merchandise  much  dearer  by  canal  than  by 
an  improved  railway  which  combined  economy  of  time  and  of  labour. 

Gray's  scheme  is  an  interesting  one.  He  would  have  the  railway 
system  undertaken  as  a  national  work;  for  unless  the  nation  took  up 
the  matter  it  would  not  be  carried  out  on  proper  principles2.  He  would 
have  a  national  board  appointed  to  introduce  the  most  simple  and 
general  principle  of  uniform  connexion  throughout  the  country ;  there 
should  be  facility  of  national  communication  by  having  uniformity  of 
rails  and  vehicles  and  provision  should  be  made  for  the  easy  interchange 
of  traffic.  The  central  feature  of  his  plan  was  to  have  a  general  iron 
railway  centring  at  London,  with  one  main  trunk  line  running  from 
London  to  Edinburgh  and  another  trunk  line  from  London  to  Falmouth3. 
From  these,  branches  should  be  constructed  to  run  to  all  the  important 
places  in  the  kingdom,  so  that  London  might  be  connected  with  all  the 
industrial  and  commercial  centres.  By  having  these  roads  laid  out  in 
straight  lines  and  on  perfect  levels,  the  distances  between  the  chief 
places  would  be  greatly  reduced  and  thus  the  time  and  the  cost  of 
carriage  and  travelling  would  be  much  lessened4.  On  these  great 
through  routes  there  should  be  different  roadways  for  trains  going  to 
and  those  departing  from  London;  and  as  London  was  approached 
these  should  be  increased  in  number5. 

By  such  a  plan,  Gray  thought  to  see  extended  into  every  part  of 
the  country  the  advantages  which  would  lead  to  permanent  prosperity; 
and  so  confident  was  he  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  steam  railway, 
that  he  used  every  possible  endeavour  to  secure  its  accomplishment. 
In  1820  and  1821  he  submitted  two  addresses  to  His  Majesty's  Ministers 

1  Gentleman's  Magazine,  xciv,Pt.  2,  pp.  313-16.  He  says  :  "Were  canal  proprie- 
tors sensible  how  much  their  respective  shares  would  be  improved  in  value,  by  con- 
verting all  the  canals  into  rail-ways,  there  would  not,  perhaps,  in  the  space  of  ten  or 
twenty  years,  remain  a  single  canal  in  the  country."  (Gray,  General  Iron  Railway,  p.  9.) 

2  Letter  of  T.  Gray  on  "Railway  Advantages,"  in  Gentleman's  Magazine,  xcvi, 
Pt.  1,  pp.  126-8;    also  ibid.,  xcv,  Pt.  2,  pp.  310-12. 

3  Gentleman's  Magazine,  xcv,  Pt.  1,  p.  205.  For  his  general  plan  for  the  railways 
of  Great  Britain,  see  his  diagram  in  General  Iron  Railway. 

4  Gentleman's  Magazine,  xcv,  Pt.  1,  p.  205;  also  ibid.,  xcvi,  Pt.  1,  pp.  126-8; 
Gray,  General  Iron  Railway,  p.  10. 

5  Gray,  General  Iron  Railway,  p.  12.  He  says :  "  In  order  to  establish  a  general 
iron  railway,  it  will  be  necessary  to  lay  down  two  or  three  railways  for  the  ascending 
and  an  equal  number  for  the  descending  vehicles.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  London,  the  traffic  might  demand  six  railways."  With  the  constantly  increasing 
traffic  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  he  would  lay  down  between  these  two 
places  also  six  lines.     Similarly  for  other  towns,  according  to  their  importance. 
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of  State,  showing  the  great  national  importance  of  his  scheme;  and 
again,  in  1822,  he  urged  its  importance  upon  them  by  giving  a  detailed 
account  of  its  advantages1.  In  1823  he  renewed  his  petition  to  the 
Ministers  of  State  and  asked  for  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  investigate  his  plan2.  He  likewise 
petitioned  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  tried  to  show  them  that  the 
many  important  advantages  which  his  proposed  system  of  railways 
would  afford  to  the  public  must  overcome  every  prejudice  and  finally 
prevail  over  every  other  means  of  conveyance3.  In  a  petition  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the  city  of  London,  he  reiterated  the 
advantages  that  would  result  from  the  adoption  of  this  new  system  of 
carriage;  and  asked  them,  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  country,  to 
favour  the  establishment  of  railways4.  But,  whatever  the  reason  may 
have  been,  Gray's  national  railway  project  was  not  taken  seriously,  for 
nothing  was  done  towards  its  accomplishment5. 

The  name  of  William  James  seems  to  have  been  given  a  place 
secondary  in  importance  to  that  of  Thomas  Gray  and  the  two 
Stephensons;  and  yet  he  was  among  the  earliest,  if  not  the  earliest, 
of  the  originators  and  promoters  of  the  system  of  passenger  transit  on 
railways.  It  appears  that,  as  early  as  1799,  he  was  engaged  in  laying 
out  plans  for  railways,  some  details  of  which  he  gives  in  his  memoranda6. 
This  work  was  continued  at  least  down  to  1808  when  his  diary  ends; 
and  during  that  time  he  surveyed  and  completed  many  sections  of 
railroad  that  were  to  be  used  for  the  conveyance  of  coal  to  navigable 
waterways7.     In  a  paper  addressed  to  the  Grand  Surrey  Canal  Company, 

1  Gray,  General  Iron  Railway,  pp.  xvii-xviii. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  xix.  3  Ibid.,  pp.  xx-xxi. 

4  Ibid.,  pp.  xxi-xxiii.  He  shows  that  by  the  railway  the  people  of  London 
might  be  regularly  supplied  with  coal  on  comparatively  reasonable  terms,  instead 
of  "suffering  under  abominable  extortion,"  under  the  existing  conditions. 

5  Anyone  who  will  read  Gray's  book  through  will  find  some  things  which  are 
visionary  and  even  the  more  serious  part  of  the  book  contains  much  that  would 
antagonize  the  public  and  turn  them  away  from  the  writer  of  it.  In  the  Railway 
Record,  11,  pp.  401 ,  563,  595,  628,  658,  692,  there  are  a  series  of  articles  dealing  with 
"The  Railway  System  and  its  Author,"  giving  the  chief  facts  in  connexion  with 
the  work  of  Thomas  Gray  for  the  introduction  of  railways  into  England.  He  was 
at  that  time  (1845)  in  destitute  circumstances ;  and  there  was  an  agitation  in  favour 
of  raising  a  sum  of  money  that  would  put  him  beyond  the  necessity  of  hard  manual 
work  in  those  days  of  his  old  age.  See  also  Wilson,  The  Railway  System  and  its 
Author,  Thomas  Gray,  noiv  of  Exeter.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Bart.  This  was  an  appeal  to  Peel,  by  a  friend  of  Gray's,  that  the  latter  might 
be  relieved,  and  that  his  name  might  have  the  honourable  place  it  deserved  among 
England's  great  men  in  connexion  with  the  railways. 

6  P.,  The  Two  James's  and  Two  Stephensons,  p.  18  ;  Mining  Journal,  Dec.  5, 1857, 
in  which  is  found  James's  diary  down  to  1808.  7  Ibid. 

J.  T.  n.  4 
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he  spoke  of  himself  as  an  experienced  engineer,  "in  railroads  especially;" 
and  other  expressions  of  similar  import  are  given  in  this  same  document1. 
But  the  most  remarkable  part  of  his  diary  refers  to  his  plan  for  the 
formation  of  a  general  railroad  company,  with  a  capital  of  £1,000,000, 
"to  take  lands  for  ever  to  form  railroads,"  and  to  fulfil  other  designated 
purposes2.  We  need  not  here  follow  his  career  and  the  testimony  which 
was  borne  to  his  accomplishments;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  his 
wide  experience  and  his  ability  were  recognized  at  that  time,  but  we 
have  been  unable  to  ascertain  why  his  work  has  been  overshadowed  by 
that  of  his  compeers3. 

At  this  formative  stage  in  the  history  of  railways  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  a  considerable  variety  of  plans  would  be  suggested  for  their  con- 
struction and  operation ;  they  were  an  entirely  new  feature  in  the 
industrial  and  commercial  world,  and  those  who  were  most  interested 
in  them  were  groping  their  way  in  the  endeavour  to  ascertain  the 
conditions  of  the  greatest  economy  for  this  new  instrument  of  con- 
veyance. It  will,  therefore,  not  be  amiss  to  note  some  of  the  proposals 
that  were  made,  with  the  intention  of  securing  this  object,  in  the  early 
years  of  the  railwTay  development.  Before  the  success  of  the  locomotive 
engine  had  been  fully  assured,  the  use  of  the  inclined  plane  on  the  coal- 
carrying  railways  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  feature  of  common  occurrence ; 
and  even  after  the  tractive  power  of  steam  had  been  demonstrated  there 
were  still  some  roads  which  were  planned  by  engineers  of  repute,  partly 
as  inclined  planes  to  be  worked  by  stationary  engines  and  partly  level 
to  be  worked  by  locomotive  engines4.     Instead  of  steam  power,  it  was 

1  P.,  The  Tivo  James's  and  Two  Stephensons,  p.  22.  For  instance,  he  says  in 
that  paper:  "  .  .  .and  that  the  said  railroads  and  all  person  or  persons,  and  their 
servants,  carriages,  and  cattle  passing  thereon,  shall  be  under  the  control  and 
management  of  the  said  William  James  and  his  co-partners...." 

1  Ibid.,  p.  23 ;    also  his  diary  referred  to  above. 

3  For  the  rest  of  his  work,  and  his  connexion  with  George  Stephenson,  see 
ibid.,  pp.  23-105.  He  advocated  the  possibility  of  attaining  on  railways  a  speed  of 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  per  hour — contrary  to  the  opinions  of  George  Stephenson  and 
Nicholas  Wood,  who  thought  that  railway  travelling  could  never  exceed  eight  or 
ten  miles  an  hour  (pp.  40  ff.).  Even  Robert  Stephenson  acknowledged  that  it  was 
not  his  father,  but  William  James,  who  was  the  "Father  of  Railways"  (ibid.,  p.  105). 
See  also  Autobiography  of  Sir  John  Rennie,  pp.  234-6. 

4  The  Cromford  and  High  Peak  Railway,  from  the  Cromford  Canal  to  the  Peak 
Forest  Canal  in  Derbyshire,  was  made  to  rise  by  inclined  planes  to  the  summit  level 
of  one  thousand  feet  above  the  former  canal  and  then  descend  seven  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  to  the  latter  canal.  The  rough  country  there  made  it  necessary  to  propose 
the  construction  of  both  level  parts  and  inclined  planes,  on  the  former  of  which 
locomotive  engines  were  to  be  used  and  on  the  latter  stationary  engines  (Manchester 
Gazette,  Nov.  13,  1824,  p.  3).  On  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway  they  had 
both  levels  and  inclined  planes  and  both  kinds  of  engine.    They  also  used  horse-power 
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not  infrequently  planned  to  use  horse  power,  either  on  the  incline  or  on 
the  level1.  As  late  as  1829,  when  the  Leeds  and  Selby  Railway  was  in 
prospect,  it  was  decided  to  make  the  operation  of  the  line  possible  by 
either  horse  power  or  locomotive  engines,  or  to  permit  the  company 
to  use  locomotive  carriages  if  this  were  thought  desirable2.  George 
Stephenson,  who  had  surveyed  that  line  in  1825,  had  recommended 
for  part  of  the  line  three  inclined  planes  which  could  be  worked  by 
horse  power  or  stationary  engines,  and  for  the  remainder  of  it  level 
reaches  upon  which  locomotive  engines  could  be  employed.  But  in 
1829,  after  Stephenson's  suggestions  had  been  rejected  by  the  committee 
that  had  the  work  in  charge,  James  Walker,  who  had  also  come  into 
great  prominence  as  a  railway  engineer,  was  asked  to  re-survey  the  line ; 
and  his  opinion  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  uniform  system  without 
inclined  planes.  Under  these  circumstances  each  shipper  could  utilize 
the  line  most  favourably ;  and  he  calculated  the  strength  of  the  rails, 
so  that  although  at  first  horses  would,  in  all  probability,  be  the  principal 
power  used,  yet  locomotive  engines  might  be  used  then  or  at  a  later 
time3.  With  accumulated  experience  of  the  results  secured  on  railways, 
it  became  evident  that  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  where  there  would  pro- 
bably be  traffic  in  both  directions,  the  more  nearly  the  line  approximated 
to  a  perfect  level  the  more  economically  could  it  be  operated  and  the 
more  efficient  would  be  its  service. 

Another  suggestion  that  seemed  to  find  some  favour  was  that 
railways  might  very  acceptably  be  laid  down  at  the  sides  of  the  ordinary 
highways  and  might  be  worked  by  either  steam  or  horse-power.  By 
this  plan,  the  cost  of  the  roadway  would  be  greatly  reduced,  for  the 
utilization  of  the  land  at  the  sides  of  the  public  roads  for  such  a  public 
purpose  would  not  call  for  the  enormous  expenditures  that  were  made 
by  existing  railways  for  the  right  of  eminent  domain.     The  carrying  of 

(Jeans,  Jubilee  Memorial  of  the  Railway  System,  pp.  33-35,  43,  53-54).  See  also 
Walker  and  Rastrick,  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway.  Report  to  the  Directors  on 
the  Comparative  Merits  of  Locomotive  and  Fixed  Engines,  pp.  3,  4,  showing  that 
there  were  inclined  planes  and  stationary  engines  on  other  colliery  roads,  such  as 
those  of  the  Hetton  Colliery  and  the  Brunton  and  Shields.  See  also  Wood,  Practical 
Treatise  on  Railroads  (1825),  pp.  93-123,  and  A  Few  General  Observations  on  the 
Principal  Railways,  pp.  ix,  19-20,  showing  that  in  1838,  on  the  Stockton  and 
Darlington  and  on  the  Leicester  and  Swannington,  there  were  both  self-acting  and 
stationary-engine  inclined  planes,  and  these  abrupt  inclines  were  great  drawbacks 
on  all  railways. 

1  Walker    and    Rastrick,    op.   cit.,   p.    49.      Rastrick   here   shows   the    great 
advantage  of  the  locomotive  over  horse-power. 

2  Leeds  Intelligencer,  Nov.  5,  1829,  p.  3,  on  the  Leeds  and  Selby  Railway. 

3  Macturk,  History  of  the  Hull  Railways,  pp.  18-32,  gives  Walker's  report  to 
the  committee  of  the  proposed  Leeds  and  Selby  Railway  Company. 

4—2 
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railways  along  the  course  of  the  highways  would  not  cause  the  dislocation 
of  the  usual  currents  of  trade ;  the  inns  along  the  roads  would  not  suffer, 
the  various  establishments  that  had  grown  up  as  links  in  the  customary 
trade  circulation  would  not  be  endangered,  the  diverse  interests  that 
had  grown  up  around  the  system  of  road  carriage  would  not  be  threatened 
with  annihilation,  and  consequently  the  change  from  the  old  regime  to 
the  new  would  be  accomplished  with  as  little  adverse  effect  as  possible. 
So  hopeful  were  some  in  regard  to  the  application  of  this  method  that 
a  writer  in  1829  observed  that  "it  is  therefore  nothing  problematical  to 
expect  in  the  course  of  the  next  ten  years  to  see  railways  by  the  road- 
sides extending  from  London,  Liverpool,  Hull,  Edinburgh,"  etc.1  He 
asserted  that  by  having  railroads  laid  down  on  the  high  road  from 
London  to  Liverpool,  the  mails  drawn  by  a  light  locomotive  engine 
might  go  this  distance,  204  miles,  easily  in  twelve  hours,  carrying  twice 
their  usual  number  of  passengers  and  at  much  lower  cost2.  Another, 
in  1833,  considered  horse-power  more  economical  than  steam,  and  he 
would  have  this  applied  on  tram  or  railways,  constructed  as  nearly  as 
possible  along  the  sides  of  the  turnpike  roads3.  This  suggestion  was 
not  the  product  of  visionary  minds,  for  even  such  a  competent  engineer 
as  Fairbairn  advocated  the  plan4.  In  addition  to  securing  the  advan- 
tages already  mentioned,  of  reducing  the  cost  of  construction  and 
perpetuating  the  existing  trade  routes  with  all  their  appointments  for 
commercial  purposes,  railways  located  in  this  way  would  cause  no 
invasion  of  estates,  against  which  there  was  much  complaint  at  that 
time.  The  decreased  cost  of  construction  would  result  in  lower  freight 
rates ;  and  the  increased  traffic  along  the  roads  would  ensure  the  receipt 
of  tolls  sufficient  to  repay  the  debts  upon  the  various  turnpike  trusts. 
If  the  railways  were  built  and  owned  by  the  state,  as  was  suggested  by 
Fairbairn,  all  revenues  therefrom  would  accrue  to  the  state.  We  see, 
therefore,  that  there  were  several  reasons  why  this  would  appeal  to  the 
public;  but  when  we  remember  that  the  locomotive  engine  works  most 
economically  on  long  lines  of  straight  road  we  can  see  one  physical 
reason  why  this  method  was  not  adopted5.     The  fact,  too,  that  some 

1  The  Times,  Oct.  19,  1829,  p.  3,  on  "Locomotive  Carriages." 

2  The  Times,  Oct.  19,  1829,  p.  3. 

3  Bristol  Mercury,  Oct.  5,  1833,  p.  4,  letter  from  "A  Well  Wisher,"  on  the  com- 
parative advantages  of  horse  and  steam-power  on  railways. 

4  Henry  Fairbairn's  Treatise  on  the  Political  Economy  of  Railroads  (1836). 

5  Ibid.  He  gives  a  full  description  of  this  plan  and  the  benefits  that  would 
result  from  it.  In  his  chap,  iv,  he  shows  that  steam-power  is  too  expensive  for  use 
in  conveying  merchandise ;  horse-power  is  best  for  that  purpose.  This  sounds 
grotesque  in  view  of  the  present  circumstances.  Many  other  of  his  statements  are 
ludicrous ;   for  instance,  he  says  that  all  the  great  navigable  rivers,  like  the  Shannon, 
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apparently  impractical  conceptions  were  associated  with  this  scheme, 
must  have  militated  against  its  serious  consideration. 

Another  plan  for  the  improvement  of  railways  has  the  name  of 
Henry  R.  Palmer  associated  with  it1.  He  proposed  that  where  sub- 
stances were  likely  to  get  on  the  rails,  as  was  customary  when  they  were 
so  close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  rails  should  be  elevated ;  but 
to  elevate  two  lines  of  rail  would  cost  too  much,  and,  therefore,  he  would 
endeavour  to  arrange  the  form  of  a  carriage  so  that  it  would  travel  upon 
a  single  line  of  rail  without  overturning.  His  method  was  to  have  the 
carriage  so  constructed  that  the  two  parts  of  it  would  balance  upon  the 
rail,  irrespective  of  whether  the  number  of  passengers  or  the  amount  of 
freight  were  the  same  in  each  compartment2.  A  line  of  railway  on  this 
suspension  principle  was  constructed  for  practical  purposes  of  demon- 
stration at  Cheshunt,  in  Hertfordshire;  apparently,  it  did  its  work 
successfully  and  answered  the  design  in  every  respect3,  but  it  was 
intended  more  to  exemplify  the  principle  upon  which  it  worked  than 
to  actually  engage  in  the  general  carriage  of  all  kinds  of  traffic.  Why 
it  was  not  employed  as  a  regular  means  of  conveyance,  we  have  not  the 
means  of  determining,  although  it  was  probably  because  of  mechanical 
defects ;  and  from  that  time  onward  all  efforts  at  securing  a  workable 
monorail  system  were  unsuccessful,  until  within  the  last  few  years  when 
the  gyroscope  seems  to  have  exhibited  its  practicability  for  the  carriage 
of  passengers  at  a  high  rate  of  speed. 

We  must  now  return  from  this  digression  as  to  the  attitude  of  the 
public  at  this  early  time  toward  the  railways,  and  the  consideration  of 
some  of  the  proposals  for  securing  their  greatest  effectiveness,  to  resume 
the  historical  development  of  the  network  of  lines  which  was  soon  spread 
over  the  country.  Through  the  discussion  which  was  going  on  among 
engineers  and  the  public  generally,  it  was  becoming  evident  that,  not 
only  from  a  mechanical  standpoint4,  but  also  economically,  the  railway 

Mississippi,  St  Lawrence,  Thames,  etc.,  will  now  be  deserted  for  land  conveyance, 
when  his  system  is  put  into  effect.  See  his  chapters  vi  and  viii  for  such  ethereal 
projects. 

1  Palmer,  Description  of  a  Railway  on  a  New  Principle. 

2  The  details  of  the  plan  may  be  found  in  the  work  last  referred  to. 

3  A  full  description  of  this  railway  and  its  method  of  operation  is  very  clearly 
given  in  The  Times,  June  27,  1825,  p.  3. 

4  On  the  relative  mechanical  advantages  of  railways,  canals  and  turnpike  roads, 
especially  the  two  former,  see  Sylvester's  Report  on  Railroads;  Maclaren,  Railways 
as  compared  with  Canals  and  Common  Roads,  p.  58  et  seq. ;  Tredgold  on  Railroads ; 
Nicholas  Wood,  Practical  Treatise  on  Railroads;  and  contrast  these  with  Gordon, 
Observations  on  Railways  and  Turnpike  Roads,  pp.  4-11,  who  thought  that  the 
mechanical  advantage  of  an  edge  railway  was  small  when  compared  with  a  good 
turnpike  road.     Of  these  mechanical  features  we  shall  not  treat  here. 
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was  to  largely  supersede  both  the  canal  and  the  highway  as  a  means 
for  the  facilitation  of  the  carriage  of  goods  and  passengers.  Besides, 
the  success  of  the  coal-roads,  and  especially  of  the  Stockton  and 
Darlington,  on  which  locomotive  engines  were  being  used  with  admirable 
results,  made  widely  known  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  from  the  new 
means  of  locomotion.  But  we  must  not  suppose  that  the  success  of  the 
Stockton  and  Darlington  was  the  reason  for  the  construction  of  the  other 
roads  which  were  opened  a  few  years  afterward;  on  the  contrary,  at 
least  two  of  the  most  important  roads  were  projected  before  the  Stockton 
and  Darlington  line  was  opened,  namely,  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
and  the  Liverpool  and  Birmingham.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the  chief 
reason  why  the  railways  came  into  existence  was  because  of  the  need  of 
more  adequate  facilities  for  conveyance  than  the  canals  could  give.  The 
enormous  profits  which  some  canals  were  making  were  also  an  induce- 
ment for  railways  to  come  in  and  secure  a  share  of  these  benefits1,  and 
the  success  of  existing  railroads,  giving  additional  encouragement  to 
the  projectors  of  new  lines,  had  an  important  effect  in  initiating  these 
enterprises  along  routes  where  they  were  much  needed. 

What  we  have  just  said  applies  with  special  force  to  the  transporta- 
tion conditions  and  requirements  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 
Under  the  stimulus  of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  which  assumed  its 
greatest  prominence  in  the  cotton  industry  of  Lancashire,  villages  had 
grown  into  towns  and  towns  into  large  cities.  Since  the  year  1760 
Manchester  and  Salford,  which  are  separated  by  only  a  small  river,  and 
which  are  considered  as  one,  had  probably  increased  in  population  at 
least  eight-fold  before  18302.     The  increase  in  the  amount  and  value  of 

1  The  great  profits  of  the  navigations  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester  are 
considered  when  we  come  to  take  up  the  necessity  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway.  Regarding  the  profits  of  the  Bridgewater  Canal,  see  also  Parkes,  Claim 
of  the  Subscribers,  p.  24.  As  to  the  amount  of  the  profits  of  the  Birmingham,  Grand 
Trunk  and  other  canal  companies,  see  Parkes,  op.  cit.,  pp.  16-20,  24,  43-44,  61. 
See  also  the  examples  given  in  'Prospectus  of  the  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  Rail 
Road  Company.'  In  Aris's  Birmingham.  Gazette,  Dec.  13,  1824,  p.  1,  a  letter  from 
F.  Finch  regarding  the  proposed  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  Railway  speaks  of 
the  "inordinate  profits"  that  the  canals  had  enjoyed  long  enough. 

2  Sandars'  pamphlet  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Raihvay  gives  us  the 
following  figures  for  the  population  of  Manchester  and  Salford: 

in  1757=    19,837  (estimated) 

1773=   27,246  (estimated) 

1821  =  133,788  (census  figures) 

1824=163,888  (estimated). 

Booth's  figures  were: 

in  1760  about     22,000)    „       ,     T .  ,        .  „,       ,     .      „   ., 

c  Booth,  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  p.  6. 
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the  cotton  manufactured  there  had  been  very  great,  amounting  to  fifty 
per  cent,  in  the  eight  years  following  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  war1. 
So  great  had  been  the  change,  that,  while  in  1814  there  was  not  one 
power  loom  in  Manchester,  in  1824  there  were  nearly  30,000  of  them2. 
Manchester  had  become  the  focus  of  a  large  manufacturing  population, 
from  which  large  quantities  of  cotton  goods  were  sent  to  Liverpool  and 
thence  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Liverpool  also  was  rapidly  attaining 
commercial  importance  and  as  a  seaport  was  second  only  to  London. 
Her  population  had  almost  doubled  between  1800  and  18253;  and  her 
colonial  and  foreign  trade  had  been  making  great  progress,  as  is  shown 
by  the  tonnage  and  customs  statistics4.     Foreign  produce  of  all  kinds 

1  The  following  figures  show  this  fact: 

Cotton  manufactured  at  Manchester 
Year  (a)  Quantity  (b)  Value 

1815  110,000,000  lbs.  £7,487,562. 

1823  160,000,000  lbs.  £10,875,000. 

2  Booth,  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  p.  6.     In  1790  there  was  only  one 
steam-engine  in  use  in  Manchester  while  in  1824  there  were  over  two  hundred. 

3  Sandars  gives  the  following  figures  for  the  population  of  Liverpool : 

in  1720  =  11,833  (estimated) 

„  1760  =  25,787  (estimated).     Same    figure    given    by    [Corry],    History    of 

Liverpool,  p.  119. 

„  1801=  77,708  (census) 

„  1811=  94,376  (census) 

„  1821  =  118,972  (census) 

„  1824  =  135,000  (estimated). 

4  On  the  imports,  exports  and  shipping  of  Liverpool,  see  Brit.  Doc.  1825  (182), 
ii,  409,  and  1825  (206),  n,  413. 

According  to  Sandars  (p.  44),  the  statistics  of  tonnage  and  dock  duties  at  Liver- 
pool were  as  follows : 


Year 

No.  of  ships 

Tonnage 

1752 



— 

1760 

1,245 

— 

1770 

2,073 

— 

1780 

2,261 

— 

1790 

4,223 

— 

1800 

4,746 

450,060 

1805 

4,618 

463,482 

1815 

6,440 

709,849 

1822 

8,136 

892  902 

1824 

10,001 

1,180.914 

Dock  duties 

£ 

S. 

d. 

1,776 

8 

2 

2,330 

6 

7 

4,142 

17 

2 

3,528 

7 

9 

10,037 

6 

2* 

23,379 

13 

6 

33,364 

13 

1 

76,915 

8 

8 

102,403 

17 

4 

130.911 

11 

6 

From  these  figures  it  is  evident  that  the  tonnage  of  this  port  had  much  more 
than  doubled  between  1800  and  1824,  while  the  dock  duties  in  1824  were  almost  six 
times  as  much  as  in  1800.     Sandars  gives  these  figures  for  each  year,  but  his  figures 
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passed  daily  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester  and  manufactured  goods 
went  from  Manchester  to  Liverpool,  whence  they  reached  the  world's 
markets.  The  amount  of  this  interchange  of  commodities  between 
these  two  cities  was  conservatively  estimated  at  1000  tons  a  day  and 
it  was  constantly  increasing1.  This  great  advance  in  population  and 
in  industry  meant  a  greatly  increased  demand  in  the  facilities  for 
handling  both  in-coming  and  out-going  freight. 

How  had  this  increasing  demand  for  carrying  facilities  been  met  by 
the  existing  transportation  agencies?  The  cost  of  carriage  by  land  was 
405.  per  ton,  which  was  so  high  as  to  be  almost  prohibitory  for  all  goods 
except  those  of  the  finest  quality  and  highest  value.  In  reality,  land 
carriage  was  more  largely  concerned  with  the  carrying  of  passengers 
than  of  goods,  although,  on  account  of  delays  by  water  carriage,  it 
frequently  occurred  that  waggons  and  carts  had  to  be  resorted  to  for 
taking  cotton  up  to  Manchester  and  manufactured  goods  back  to 
Liverpool2.  This  was  done  in  the  face  of  a  freight  rate  that  was  three 
times  that  on  the  canal,  in  order  to  secure  speedy  and  certain  delivery 
of  goods  that  were  required  for  immediate  shipment  from  Liverpool3. 
But  the  carriage  of  most  of  the  heavy  goods  was  done  by  the  navigation 
companies,  which  felt  themselves  secure  in  the  possession  of  a  monopoly 
that  they  had  long  enjoyed  to  the  public  detriment.  To  the  con- 
sideration of  this  monopoly  we  now  turn  our  attention  in  order  that  we 
may  see  how  their  work  had  been  carried  on. 

By  various  devices,  both  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  (or  "Old  Quay") 
Navigation  Company  and  the  Bridgewater  Canal  Trustees  had  contrived 
to  raise  their  rates  above  what  they  were  legally  allowed  to  charge4. 

for  the  earlier  years  do  not  exactly  correspond  with  those  of  Enfield,  Essay  towards 
History  of  Leverpool,  pp.  67-69. 

In  1770  the  customs  receipts  at  the  port  of  Liverpool  were  £231,994.  12s.  5d.  In 
1822  they  were  £1,591,123,  and  in  1823,  £1,808,402,  which  shows  how  rapidly  they  were 
increasing.    (In  addition  to  above  references,  see  Baines,  History  of  Liverpool,  p.  492.) 

In  1784  there  were  eight  bags  of  American  cotton  imported  into  Liverpool ;  in 
1824  there  were  409,670  bags.  Of  this,  the  great  bulk  went  to  Manchester  (Booth, 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  p.  5).  In  the  footnote  to  pages  6  and  7,  Booth 
shows  the  progress  of  the  port  of  Liverpool  from  1824  to  1830. 

1  Booth,  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  p.  4;  Sandars,  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester Railway,  p.  13;  also  'Prospectus  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway 
Company,'  as  given  in  Booth,  p.  11. 

s  Sandars,  op.  cit.,  p   17. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  17.  He  says  that  goods  going  from  Manchester  for  immediate  ship- 
ment from  Liverpool,  often  paid  £2  or  £3  per  ton  for  carriage. 

4  Concerning  the  conditions  of  carriage  by  these  two  routes  between  Liverpool 
and  Manchester,  we  shall  follow  Sandars,  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  p.  4 
et  seq.,  in  his  description  of  their  methods.  His  statements  were  uncontradicted, 
were  based  upon  documentary  evidence  and  bore  the  sanction  of  authority. 
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The  Old  Quay  Navigation  Company,  by  their  Act  of  1733,  were 
allowed  to  lew  a  tonnage  duty  of  3s.  4d.  per  ton,  but  were  not 
restricted  as  to  the  rate  of  charge  for  freight.  They  adhered  faithfully 
to  this  rate  of  tonnage;  but  as  they  owned  nearly  all  the  warehouses 
in  Manchester  on  the  banks  of  their  navigation  they  were  able  to  make 
much  more  revenue  by  freight,  since  for  the  use  of  these  warehouses 
they  could  charge  what  they  pleased  and  without  the  warehouses  the 
navigation  would  be  useless.  In  this  way  they  were  able  to  put  their 
charges  up  so  high  as  to  drive  all  the  other  carriers  off  the  navigation, 
and  thus  almost  monopolize  the  carrying  trade  on  their  route.  It  will 
be  observed  that,  in  increasing  their  charges,  this  company  did  not 
violate  their  own  laws.  But  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  Bridgewater 
Trustees,  who,  apparently,  transgressed  in  several  ways  the  statutory 
authority  under  which  they  were  expected  to  operate,  as  we  shall  now 
show.  The  proprietor  of  the  Bridgewater  Canal  was  bound  by  his 
Acts  not  to  charge  more  than  2s.  6d.  per  ton  for  canal  dues ;  and  for 
this  charge  the  Duke  was  required  to  provide,  for  all  persons  carrying- 
goods  on  his  canal,  wharfage  or  warehouse  room  for  a  certain  period  of 
time.  He  also  bound  himself  not  to  charge  more  than  6s.  a  ton 
(tonnage  included)  for  any  goods  which  he  might  carry  by  his  own 
vessels1.     How  was  this  fulfilled? 

On  the  suggestion  of  Brindley,  who  surveyed  the  Trent  and  Mersey 
Canal,  the  Duke  arranged  with  the  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal  Company  to 
unite  the  two  canals  at  Preston  Brook  in  order  to  faciitate  the  transfer 
of  goods  from  one  canal  to  the  other ;  and  His  Grace  contracted  to  cut 
the  canal  from  there  to  Runcorn  at  his  own  expense.  By  this  means  the 
two  canals  would  have  a  common  outlet  to  the  Mersey  tideway  and  thus 
the  communication  would  be  more  convenient  and  complete2.  In  con- 
sideration of  his  expenses  in  making  and  maintaining  the  canal  from 
Preston  Brook  to  Runcorn  and  the  necessary  locks  and  other  works  to 
accompany  the  canal,  the  Duke  was  empowered  to  receive  a  tonnage 
duty  of  (yd.  per  ton  on  all  goods  destined  to  enter  the  Trent  and  Mersey 
Canal3.  This  sum  was  exacted  by  the  Duke  on  all  goods  that  were 
conveyed  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  in  addition  to  the  2s.  6d. 
allowed  by  his  own  Acts,  although  he  would  have  had  to  bring  his  canal 
to  Runcorn  and  charge  no  more  than  the  2s.  Qd.  if  he  had  not  arranged 
with  the  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal  Company.  This  made  the  tonnage 
duty  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester  3s. 

1  Acts  32  Geo.  II,  c.  2  (1759),  sec.  29;    2  Geo.  Ill,  c.  11  (1761),  sec.  11. 

2  Act  6  Geo.  Ill,  c.  96  (1765),  sec.  84. 

3  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal  Act,  pp.  100-4;  Act  6  Geo.  Ill,  c.  96  (1765), 
sees.  86-87. 
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But  this  was  not  all.  His  Grace  bound  himself  to  the  Trent  and  Mersey 
Canal  Company  that  if  he  ever  found  it  necessary  to  make  increased 
accommodation  at  Runcorn,  the  tonnage  charge  should  still  not  be  more 
than  6d.  He  soon  found  it  necessary  to  construct  a  large  reservoir  there 
into  which  vessels  destined  to  enter  his  canal  were  admitted  at  tide 
time.  He  pretended  to  construct  this  for  his  own  vessels,  but  he  kindly 
permitted  those  of  other  carriers  to  enter  on  condition  that  they  paid 
Is.  per  ton  for  the  privilege,  which  was  almost  a  necessity.  This  amount 
he  collected  on  all  goods  passing  along  his  own  canal,  as  well  as  on  those 
destined  for  places  along  the  Trent  and  Mersey.  This  raised  the  tonnage 
to  4?s.  per  ton. 

A  third  means  of  increasing  this  tonnage  rate  remains  to  be  pointed 
out.  When  the  Rochdale  Canal  Company  obtained  its  Act  for  cutting 
a  line  from  Rochdale  to  Manchester,  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  obtained 
permission  to  make  the  lock  to  connect  his  canal  with  the  Rochdale; 
and  for  this  he  was  empowered  to  levy  Is.  2d.  per  ton  on  all  goods  which 
passed  his  lock,  as  indemnification  for  the  loss  which  his  warehouse 
property  might  sustain  by  this  junction.  In  return  for  this  payment 
he  was  bound  to  find  warehouse  room,  gratis,  for  the  goods  for  a  certain 
limited  time.  Instead  of  this  legal  charge,  he  exacted  the  Is.  2d.  per  ton 
on  all  goods  that  were  carried  on  his  canal  between  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  whether  they  passed  the  junction  lock  or  not.  In  this  way 
he  managed  to  secure  5s.  2d.  per  ton  on  all  goods  carried  on  his  line, 
while  the  Legislature  never  intended  him  to  have  more  than  25.  Qd. 

In  addition  to  this  unduly  high  charge,  another  extortion  of  the 
Bridgewater  Trustees  was  that  all  goods  which  passed  from  Liverpool 
to  Runcorn  to  enter  the  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal  had  to  pay  about  twice 
the  amount  of  freight  which  they  should  have  paid,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  these  Trustees  had  monopolized  nearly  the  whole  of  the  land  and 
warehouses  at  Runcorn.  They  would  not  allow  the  goods  to  be  landed 
at  all  without  paying  what  they  asked. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  each  of  the  existing  navigations  between 
these  two  great  cities  was  acting  so  as  to  get  the  greatest  possible  amount 
from  the  service  rendered;  each  was  operating  as  a  virtual  monopoly. 
The  Duke  was  strongly  advised  to  buy  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  Navigation 
at  the  price  for  which  it  was  offered,  about  £10,000 ;  but  he  was  con- 
fident of  the  superiority  of  his  canal   and  rejected  the  offer1.     But 

1  On  his  refusal,  it  was  bought  by  some  Manchester  merchants  and  in  the  years 
preceding  1825  it  was  producing  an  average  annual  revenue  of  about  £15,000;  in 
other  words,  the  yearly  receipts  were  one  and  one-half  times  the  total  cost.  Brit. 
Mus.  08,235.  f.  77,  'Observations  on  the  General  Comparative  Merits  of  Inland 
Communication  by  Navigations  or  Railroads,'  pp.  6-7. 
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although  the  Duke  declined  to  purchase  this  Old  River  Navigation,  it 
seems  that  the  two  companies  found  it  advantageous  to  share  the 
monopoly  with  each  other.  The  alliance  of  their  interests  was  effected 
by  an  agreement  made  in  1810;  and  in  that  year  the  two  concerns 
publicly  advertised  that  they  had  mutually  agreed  upon  an  advance  of 
freight  rates1.  The  rates  of  1810  were  nearly  three  times  those  of  1795 
and  about  one-third  more  than  those  of  1824 2.  Of  course,  by  the  latter 
year  it  was  becoming  evident  that  there  was  the  possibility  of  putting 
down  a  railway  between  these  two  places;  and,  apparently  to  placate 
those  who  wanted  the  railway,  the  navigation  companies  reduced  their 
rates,  but  even  the  reduced  rates  were  twice  as  much  as  those  of  17953. 
Until  this  possibility  came  before  them  there  was  an  unqualified  refusal 
to  make  any  reduction4,  and  any  objections  made  by  shippers  were  met 
with  insolence  on  the  part  of  the  navigation  companies5. 

Not  only  were  the  charges  for  transportation  high,  but  the  delays  in 
the  carriage  of  goods  were  often  long  and  vexatious.  These  were 
occasioned,  sometimes  because  of  the  entire  stoppage  of  the  waterways 
by  frost  or  drought,  and  at  other  times  by  their  being  blocked  up  on 
account  of  the  pressure  of  traffic.  At  times,  storms  and  adverse  winds 
prevented  the  navigation  of  the  tideway  of  the  Mersey,  for  it  frequently 
occurred  that  when  the  wind  blew  very  strong  either  south  or  north, 
the  vessels  could  not  move  against  it.  Merchandise  was  often  brought 
across  the  Atlantic  to  Liverpool  in  twenty-one  days;  while,  owing  to 
the  various  causes  of  delay  above  mentioned,  goods  were  in  some 
instances  longer  than  this  on  their  passage  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester6. 

1  Brit.  Mus.  08,235.  f.  77,  'Observations  on  the  General  Comparative  Merits  of 
...Navigations  or  Railroads,'  p.  7.  The  advertisement  of  this  change  is  given  in 
Liverpool  Advertiser,  Sept.  29, 1810.  Each  company  gave  public  notice  of  the  change 
of  rates  over  the  signature  of  its  own  agent  and  the  two  advertisements  are  exactly 
alike. 

2  Sandars,  op.  cit.,  pp.  11-13. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  13.  Their  rates  in  that  year  (1824)  were:  on  heavy  goods,  such  as 
corn,  12s.  Qd.  per  ton,  and  on  light  goods,  like  cotton,  15s.  per  ton. 

4  See  letter  of  Captain  Bradshaw,  who  had  charge  of  the  Bridgewater  Canal 
interests,  in  reply  to  a  Memorial  from  the  Corn  Merchants  of  Liverpool  asking  for 
a  reduction  of  freight.  He  refused  to  make  any  move  toward  such  lowering  of  rates. 
Bradshaw's  letter  is  given  in  full  by  Sandars,  p.  12. 

6  If  the  merchant  complained  of  delay,  he  was  told  to  do  better  if  he  could.  If 
he  objected  to  the  rates,  he  was  warned  that  if  he  did  not  pay  promptly  his  goods 
might  not  be  carried  at  all. 

6  See  'Prospectus  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,'  as  given  in  Booth, 
op.  cit.,  p.  13.  In  regard  to  this  lack  of  carrying  facilities  and  the  delays,  see  also 
'Collection  of  Prospectuses,  Maps,  etc.,  of  Railways  and  Canals,'  p.  14,  and  Brit. 
Mus.  08,235.  f.  77,  'Observations  on  the  General  Comparative  Merits  of.  ..Navi- 
gations or  Railroads,'  p.  7. 
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Even  the  opponents  of  the  railway  did  not  deny  that  this  had  occasionally 
been  the  case1.  Bnt  the  causes  of  delay  were  mostly  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  navigation  companies  were  powerless  to  effect  much  change  in 
them,  for  the  forces  of  nature  were  beyond  their  control ;  and,  therefore, 
in  the  complaints  as  to  the  inadequate  service,  more  emphasis  was  laid 
upon  the  extortionate  charges  which  were  voluntarily  imposed  than 
upon  the  impediments  which  could  not  be  avoided2. 

The  results  of  this  monopolistic  policy  pursued  by  the  two  naviga- 
tions were  highly  satisfactory  to  them,  but  not  to  the  public  generally. 
For  nearly  half  a  century,  the  thirty-nine  original  proprietors  of  the 
Mersey  and  Irwell  Navigation  had  been  paid  every  other  year  the  total 
amount  of  their  investment3;  and  shares  in  that  navigation  company, 
the  original  cost  of  which  was  £70  each,  had  been  sold  in  1824  for  £1250 
each4.  In  the  case  of  the  Bridgewater  Canal,  the  results  were  similar; 
and  one  who  knew  the  financial  position  of  that  concern  as  fully  as 
anyone  could  know  it  without  being  a  trustee  had  good  reason  to 
believe  that,  since  about  1800,  the  net  income  of  this  canal  had  averaged 
nearly  £100,000  a  year5.  Remembering  that  the  cost  of  this  canal  was 
£200,000  to  £220,000,  we  see  that,  at  the  above  rate,  the  whole  cost  of 
the  undertaking  would  be  repaid  every  two  years  or  a  little  more. 
These  statements  are  in  accord  with  that  made  by  another  in  1826, 
who,  speaking  upon  this  point,  said  that  because  the  canals  had  recently 
raised  their  rates  they  were  then  making  more  than  100  per  cent,  profit6. 

1  Booth,  op.  cit.,  p.  16. 

2  It  was  "the  enormous  charge  for  the  freight  of  goods"  between  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  that  had  "become  quite  insufferable"  (Sandars,  p.  3).  Of  course,  some 
delays  were  directly  traceable  to  the  navigation  companies,  for  it  was  a  well-known 
fact,  especially  among  corn  and  timber  dealers,  that  great  difficulty  had  been  found 
in  getting  vessels  or  barges  to  convey  these  things  to  Manchester.  Timber  had 
frequently  been  detained  in  Liverpool  a  month  for  want  of  barges  to  carry  it  inland, 
and  corn  and  other  commodities  had  been  delayed  eight  or  ten  days  for  lack  of  a 
vessel  for  their  conveyance.  This  was  a  serious  evil,  for  men  would  not  go  to  a 
market  from  which  they  had  such  difficulty  in  getting  their  goods  (Sandars,  p.  16). 
The  delays  on  the  canals  also  made  it  possible  for  much  pilfering  of  goods  to  be 
carried  on.  On  this  monopolistic  policy,  see  a.so  Brit.  Mus.  08,235.  f.  77,  'Observations 
on  the  General  Comparative  Merits  of. .  .Navigations  or  Railroads,'  pp.  6-7;  Aris's 
Birmingham  Gazette,  Dec.  13,  1824,  p.  1,  letter  from  F.  Finch;  P.,  Letter  to  a  Friend 
on  the  Comparative  Merits  of  Canals  and  Railways,  pp.  29-30,  speaking  of  the  over- 
grown monopolies  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 

3  Sandars,  op.  cit.,  p.  21. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  21;  also  'Prospectus  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,'  as 
given   in  Booth,  p.   12. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  21.  The  fact  that  no  one  ventured  to  deny  what  Sandars  said  seems 
to  point  pretty  conclusively  to  the  accuracy  of  it.     See  also  Parkes,  op.  cit.,  p.  24. 

6  Hansard s  Pari.  Debates,  xv  (1826),  p.  93. 
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From  these  facts,  it  is  apparent  that  the  monopolizing  policy  of  the  two 
navigation  companies  was,  for  the  time  being,  highly  advantageous  to 
them,  although  their  benefit  was  secured  by  means  that  were  derogatory 
to  the  best  interests  of  industry1. 

In  the  light  of  what  we  have  here  presented  it  is  clear  that  a  new 
line  of  conveyance  was  essential  if  adequate  provision  were  to  be  made 
for  the  growing  needs  of  that  district.  The  proprietors  of  the  navigations 
said  that,  by  allowing  time  for  increasing  the  number  of  their  boats  and 
the  facilities  for  loading  and  unloading,  they  would  be  able  to  take  care 
of  the  increase  of  trade ;  but  this  would  not  put  an  end  to  the  delays 
or  reduce  the  expenses  of  transport,  against  which  there  were  such 
persistent  complaints.  Another  canal  was  out  of  the  question  for  the 
existing  navigation  had  possession  of  all  the  water  that  was  available; 
and  it  never  seemed  to  occur  to  them  that  by  lowering  their  rates  they 
might  perpetuate  their  business  and  also  their  profits2.  Canal  naviga- 
tion had  failed  to  meet  the  conditions  of  an  expanding  trade  and  a 
developing  industry;  and  therefore  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  obtain 
parliamentary  authority  for  laying  down  a  railway,  which  would  combine 
the  requisites  of  speed3,  economy4,  and  safety5. 

In  1822  a  project  was  formed  for  constructing  a  railway  between 
these  two  cities,  on  which  carriages  driven  by  steam  should  carry  both 
merchandise  and  passengers  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  per  hour.  The 
expenses  of  a  survey  were  contributed,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year 

1  It  was  not  the  desire  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  that  his  canal  should  thus  he 
used  for  the  personal  enrichment  of  the  one  individual  who  controlled  it.  On  the 
contrary,  his  will  (which  gave  R.  H.  Bradshaw  the  position  of  "superintendent" 
of  the  Duke*s  possessions)  showed  that  he  intended  the  canal  for  the  public  good, 
for  it  says  that  the  almost  unlimited  authority  conferred  on  the  superintendent  was 
"to  the  intent  that  the  public  may  reap  from  the  same  those  advantages  which  I  hope 
and  trust  the  plan  adopted  in  this  my  will  is  calculated  to  produce  for  their  benefit" 
(Brit.  Mus.  10,815.  c.  35,  'Will  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,'  p.  50). 

2  Brit.  Mus.  08,235.  f.  77,  'Observations  on  the  General  Comparative  Merits  of. . . 
Navigations  or  Railroads,'  p.  7. 

3  In  the  passage  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester,  goods  going  by  canal  took,  on 
the  average,  about  30  hours  (Sandars,  p.  17).  But  by  a  railway  it  would  not  take 
more  than  one-sixth  of  that  time.  The  railway  would  not  be  hindered  by  drought 
or  frost,  or  any  of  the  other  impediments  and  dangers  of  water  carriage.  The 
railway  would  have  extra  carriages  ready  to  meet  any  emergencies  of  business  and 
thus  prevent  delay  from  that  source. 

4  The  rates  by  the  railway  would  be  greatly  reduced  and  competition  would 
prevent  their  becoming  exorbitant.  Thus  coal  and  other  necessaries  would  be 
procured  cheaper  than  at  present.  Goods  shipped  by  railway  from  either  terminus 
for  the  other  would  not  have  to  break  bulk  and  be  transhipped  at  the  tideway. 

6  When  goods  were  sent  by  railway  there  would  be  no  losses  in  the  Mersey 
tideway  due  to  storms.  There  would  be  no  breaking  open  of  packages  and  pillaging 
of  contents  if  the  goods  were  in  the  railway  car  (Sandars,  p.  17). 
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William  James  completed  the  survey  and  suggested  a  line  of  road. 
Public  notices  were  given  of  the  intention  to  apply  to  Parliament  for 
authority  to  execute  this  line ;  but,  probably  owing  to  the  fear  of 
opposition  from  the  whole  body  of  inland  navigation  proprietors 
throughout  the  kingdom  and  for  other  causes,  the  measure  was  not 
followed  up1.  The  enterprise,  however,  was  not  allowed  to  sleep ;  men 
were  sent  to  investigate  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  and  other  coal- 
roads  in  the  north,  especially  near  Newcastle  and  Sunderland,  where 
both  locomotive  and  stationary  engines  were  in  use  for  the  conveyance 
of  coal,  and  after  their  return  it  was  decided  to  form  a  company  for 
building  a  double  railway  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  The 
promoters  were  men  of  the  highest  standing  and  influence  in  these  two 
cities.  On  Oct.  29,  1824,  the  company  issued  its  prospectus,  which 
detailed  the  reasons  why  the  railway  was  desired  and  the  benefits  to  be 
secured  by  it2.  In  the  early  part  of  1825  application  was  made  to 
Parliament  for  an  Act  to  authorize  the  construction  of  this  road. 

Strong  opposition  was  aroused  against  this  Bill.  The  proprietors  of 
the  three  navigations  which  connected  Liverpool  and  Manchester  forgot 
their  former  jealousy  and  disagreements  and  made  common  cause 
against  the  proposed  railway.  Their  chief  argument  was  that  of  vested 
interests :  that  their  canals  had  been  brought  into  existence  under  the 
authority  of  a  former  Act  of  Parliament  and  that  now  Parliament  could 
not  consistently  pass  a  Bill  which  would  destroy  that  property3.  But 
this  pretext  was  taken  away  when  it  was  shown  that  there  was  a  great 
difference  between  superseding  an  old  machine  that  had  paid  its  owners 
thirty  times  over,  and  superseding  one  that  had  not  paid  its  owners  the 
amount  of  its  first  cost.  As  these  navigations  belonged  to  the  first 
class,  there  could  be  nothing  against  their  being  displaced  by  more 
advanced  means  of  carriage.  In  league  with  the  navigation  companies 
were  the  large  landholders,  like  the  Earls  of  Derby  and  Sefton,  a  part 
of  whose  estates  would  be  crossed  by  the  railroad.  They  opposed  the 
railway  because  they  believed  the  sanctity  of  their  domains  would  be 
invaded  and  the  privacy  of  their  residences  destroyed  by  thus  bringing 
into  their  neighbourhood  a  public  highway,  with  its  varied  traffic  of 
coal,  merchandise  and  passengers4.  The  canal  companies  that  were 
interested  in  the  traffic  of  this  region  issued  circulars  calling  upon"  every 

1  Manchester  Gazette,  Oct.  16,  1824,  p.  3. 

2  The  full  text  of  the  prospectus  is  given  in  Booth,  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway,  p.  9  et  seq.      This  first  railway  prospectus  is  an  interesting  document. 

3  See  report  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Railway  Bill,  1825,  which  gives  full  details  as  to  the  character  of  the 
opposition.     See  also  Sandars,  op.  cit.,  p.  21. 

4  Hansard's  Pari.  Debates,  N.S.,  xn,  p.  848  ;  Booth,  op.  cit.,  p.  15. 
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canal  and  navigation  company  in  the  kingdom"  to  oppose  to  the  utmost, 
and  by  a  united  effort,  the  establishment  of  railways  wherever  con- 
templated1; and  these  must  have  had  great  influence  when  the  cause 
Mas  aided  by  Bradshaw,  the  superintendent  of  the  Bridgewater  Canal, 
whose  authority  was  almost  as  good  as  law2.  So  intense  was  this 
opposition  of  the  canal  interests  that,  in  their  opinion,  it  was  impossible 
for  a  man  to  hold  any  of  these  railway  shares  and  still  be  loyal  to  the 
canal  company  of  whose  shares  he  held  any  considerable  amount3. 
The  hostility  of  the  estate-owners  was  also  vigorous :  they  had  used 
every  means  to  prevent  the  making  of  a  survey  for  the  proposed  rail- 
road. They  had  blockaded  their  grounds  on  every  side  and  had  men 
employed  to  watch  them.  Bradshaw  even  fired  guns  through  his 
grounds  in  the  course  of  the  night  to  prevent  the  surveyor  coming  on 
in  the  dark4.  Both  the  navigation  companies  and  the  large  landowners 
employed  parliamentary  representatives  to  work  in  their  behalf,  so  as 
to  put  down  such  an  intolerable  innovation  in  established  modes  and 
vested  rights5.      The  railway  company  likewise  sent  down  a  committee 

1  vSee  postscript  attached  to  the  prospectus  that  was  distributed  to  members 
of  Parliament  and  others,  as  given  verbatim  in  Baines,  History  of  Liverpool,  p.  603. 

*  According  to  Sandars  (pp.  31,  32,  34)  no  bill  could  be  brought  forward  in  Parlia- 
ment for  a  canal  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  but  Bradshaw  interfered  to  give  full 
directions.  He  made  the  trade  of  the  country  tributary  to  him  in  all  directions. 
Sandars,  pp.  31-33,  gives  examples  of  this:  "Every  man,  every  Corporate  Body, 
seems  spell-bound  the  moment  Mr  Bradshaw  interposes  his  authority." 

;*  At  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  consult  as 
to  canal  interests  in  general,  one  of  the  delegates  was  turned  out  because  he  had 
five  shares  in  the  railway.  The  fact  that  he  held  canal  property  of  the  value  of 
£40,000  was  no  protection  to  him.     Sandars,  p.  34. 

4  See  letter  of  George  Stephenson  to  Joseph  Pease,  dated  Oct.  19,  1824,  giving 
details  of  this  opposition.  This  letter  is  reproduced  in  Jeans,  Jubilee  Memorial  of 
the  Railway  System,  pp.  55-56,  to  show  that  the  railway  promoters  had  "sad  work 
with  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Sefton,  and  Bradshaw." 

5  Of  course,  those  members  of  Parliament  who  acted  in  this  way  were  not  acting 
in  any  judicial  frame  of  mind,  but  as  those  who  were  biased  in  favour  of  their 
friends.  Mr  Creevey,  who  represented  Lords  Sefton  and  Derby,  was  a  member 
of  the  parliamentary  committee  to  deal  with  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway  Bill :  and  the  attitude  of  some  is  well  exemplified  in  Mr  Creevey' s  letters 
(Maxwell,  Creevey  Papers,  n,  pp.  87-88).  Under  date  of  Mar.  16,  1825,  he  writes: 
"  .  .  .Sefton  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  Ferguson  is  insane.  He 
quite  foamed  at  the  mouth  with  rage  in  our  Railway  Committee  in  support  of  this 
infernal  nuisance — the  locomotive  Monster,  carrying  80  tons  of  goods,  and  navigated 
by  a  tail  of  smoke  and  sulphur,  coming  through  every  man's  grounds  between 
Manchester  and  Liverpool."  On  Mar.  25,  1825,  he  writes:  "...I  get  daily  more 
interested  about  this  railroad— on  its  own  grounds,  to  begin  with,  and  the  infernal, 
impudent,  lying  jobbing  by  its  promoters."  See  also  under  dates  of  May  31  and 
June  1,  of  the  same  year. 
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to  London  to  watch  and  aid  the  progress  of  the  Bill  through  the  House 
of  Commons1.  After  a  contest  of  about  three  months,  during  which 
the  necessity  of  additional  means  of  conveyance  was  emphasized  and 
thoroughly  acceded  to,  some  errors  were  discovered  in  the  survey  that 
had  been  made  and  this  created  so  unfavourable  an  impression  on  the 
committee  that  the  Bill  was  withdrawn2.  Before  the  next  year  an 
accurate  survey  had  been  made ;  the  line  of  way  was  changed  so  as  to 
be  less  objectionable  to  the  Earls  of  Sefton  and  Derby;  the  Marquis  of 
Stafford,  representing  the  Bridgewater  Canal,  had  been  induced  to 
subscribe  for  1000  shares  of  stock  in  the  railway;  and  a  new  prospectus 
was  issued,  explaining  the  causes  of  the  former  unsuccessful  application, 
how  these  had  been  overcome,  and  the  benefits  that  would  accrue  from 
the  railway3.  Early  in  1826  the  Bill  was  introduced  a  second  time,  and 
in  that  session  it  passed  both  Houses4.  Various  estimates  are  given  as 
to  the  cost  of  obtaining  the  Act,  varying  from  £40,000 5  to  £70,000 6, 
but,  of  course,  either  of  these  estimates  may  be  far  from  the  actual 
amount.  George  Stephenson  was  then  appointed  resident  engineer, 
and  under  his  direction  the  work  was  pushed  to  completion  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

Of  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  construction  of  the  line  we 
shall  not  speak7.  The  means  adopted  to  overcome  the  immense  bog 
called  Chat  Moss,  which  the  railway  crossed  as  if  it  were  dry  and  firm 
land,  when  at  any  point  a  piece  of  metal  would  sink  out  of  sight  by  its 
own  weight,  forms  a  chapter  in  engineering  which  is  of  great  interest. 
But  while  we  shall  not  discuss  the  physical  and  mechanical  features 
connected  with  the  formation  of  the  road,  there  is  one  aspect  of  its 
development  which  we  may  profitably  refer  to,  namely,  the  choice  of 
motive  power.  The  line  was  nearing  completion  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1828,  but  no  agreement  had  been  reached  as  to  whether  stationary  or 
locomotive    engines    should   be   employed8.      In   order   to   settle   this 

1  Booth,  p.  14;    Baines,  History  of  Liverpool,  p.  603. 

2  Booth,  p.  18. 

3  Booth,  pp.  25-31,  gives  this  prospectus  also  in  full. 

*  The  new  survey  put  the  line  so  that  it  did  not  touch  the  Earl  of  Sefton's  estate 
and  crossed  only  a  few  detached  fields  of  the  Earl  of  Derby's  estate.  The  opposition 
of  the  Bridgewater  Navigation,  the  most  powerful  of  the  two  direct  routes,  was 
disarmed  by  the  Marquis  of  Stafford  taking  such  a  large  interest  in  the  railway  (see 
second  prospectus  as  given  by  Booth). 

5  Birmingham  Journal,  May  27,  1826,  p.  3. 

6  Ibid.,  Feb.  5,  1831,  p.  3,  letter  from  "A  Subscriber  to  the  London  and  Birming- 
ham Railway."  Compare  these  estimates  with  that  of  Booth  in  the  Appendix  of 
his  work. 

7  On  this  aspect  of  the  work,  see  Smiles.  Lives  of  the  Engineers,  George  Stephenson. 

8  Chattaway,  Railways,  p.  2,  tells  us  that  even  horse-power  was  considered. 
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important  matter,  two  celebrated  engineers,  James  Walker  and  John 
Urpeth  Rastrick,  were  asked  to  investigate  this  question  and  report  their 
results  to  the  directors  of  the  railway.  They  visited  the  important 
places  where  steam-engines  were  used,  notably  the  Stockton  and 
Darlington  and  other  coal  roads  in  the  north ;  and  afterward  each  made 
out  his  own  report  showing  his  conclusions,  in  which  there  was  almost 
entire  harmony  between  the  two  engineers.  In  their  reports,  they  were 
agreed  that,  having  regard  for  the  present  and  prospective  interests  of 
the  company,  locomotive  engines  would  be  found  the  more  satisfactory. 
These  should  travel  at  the  rate  of  ten  to  fifteen  miles  per  hour1.  In 
addition,  they  would  employ  two  stationary  engines  upon  the  Rainhill 
and  Sutton  inclined  planes  to  draw  up  the  locomotive  engines  along 
with  the  carriages  and  goods.  Their  view,  that  on  the  line  as  a  whole 
locomotive  engines  should  be  used,  found  acceptance  with  the  directors ; 
but  the  locomotive  engines  that  had  been  used  for  some  years  in  con- 
nexion with  a  few  of  the  large  collieries  for  the  conveyance  of  coal  were 
utterly  unsuited  to  the  requirements  of  passenger  traffic.  Knowing  the 
vital  importance  of  the  character  of  the  motive  power,  the  directors 
offered  a  premium  of  £500  for  the  best  locomotive  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  their  line,  two  of  the  conditions  being  that  it  should  be 
capable  of  drawing  at  least  three  times  its  own  weight,  at  a  speed  of 
not  less  than  ten  miles  per  hour,  and  that  it  should  consume  its  own 
smoke2.  Several  competitors  entered  this  contest,  and  in  October, 
1829,  the  various  designers  of  the  engines  brought  their  locomotives  for 
trial  on  the  railway.  On  the  first  day,  the  engine  made  by  Braithwaite 
and  Erickson,  of  London,  exceeded  all  others  in  speed ;  but  when  the 
competition  had  continued  for  some  days,  in  order  to  have  a  good  test 
of  all  the  engines,  the  prize  was  finally  awarded  to  George  Stephenson's 
engine,  the  "Rocket3."     After  the  expiration  of  almost  another  year, 

1  Walker  and  Rastrick,  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  Report  to  the 
Directors  on  the  Comparative  Merits  of  Loco-motive  and  Fixed  Engines,  as  a  Moving 
Power.  Nicholas  Wood  thought  that  the  locomotive  engine  ought  not  to  travel 
more  than  eight  miles  an  hour ;  but  these  two  engineers  believed  it  could  go  at  the 
rate  of  ten  miles  per  hour  with  perfect  safety,  provided  it  did  not  exceed  eight  tons 
gross  weight,  exclusive  of  the  tender  (ibid.,  pp.  49,  76). 

2  Chattaway,  Railways,  p.  2.  For  the  conditions  of  this  competition,  see 
Jeaffreson,  Life  of  Robert  Stephenson,  i,  pp.  124-5.  The  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway  Act,  7  Geo.  IV,  c.  49,  required  the  engine  to  "effectually  consume  its  own 
smoke." 

3  Full  details  of  the  trial  of  the  engines  are  given  in  The  Times,  Oct.  8,  1829,  p.  3 ; 
Oct.  9,  1829,  p.  3;  Oct.  12,  1829,  p.  3;  Oct.  16,  1829,  p.  3;  Oct.  24,  1829,  p.  4; 
Oct.  31,  1829,  p.  2.  See  also  Smiles,  Life  of  George  Stephenson.  These  experiments, 
and  others  later,  showed  that  the  locomotive  engine  could  easily  attain  a  speed  of 
24  to  30  miles  an  hour.     An  account  of  this  trial  of  the  engines  is  given  also  in 

J.  T.  n.  5 
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during  which  the  construction  of  the  roadway  and  its  accessories 
proceeded  toward  completion,  the  line  was  formally  opened  with  great 
eclat  and  enthusiasm,  on  September  15,  18301. 

With  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line,  the  railway  era  really 
began.  It  was  the  first  railway  that  was  constructed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  carrying  passengers  as  well  as  freight ;  and  no  other  power 
was  ever  used  on  it  but  that  of  locomotive  engines.  Up  to  this  time, 
all  others,  except  the  Surrey  Iron  Railway,  had  contemplated  the 
carriage  of  one  commodity  (usually  coal,  iron,  or  stone)  and  were 
operated  as  adjuncts  to  a  colliery,  quarry,  or  the  like;  while  the  Surrey 
Iron  Railway  employed  only  horse-power  in  the  work  of  conveyance. 
The  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  on  the  contrary,  was  constructed  for 
the  public  welfare,  rather  than  for  private  profit,  as  we  can  readily 
judge  by  the  fact  that  no  person  could  subscribe  for  more  than  ten 
shares,  and  the  profit  on  these  would  not  aggregate  very  much  for  any 
individual2.  Indeed,  under  the  Act  of  Parliament  by  which  it  was 
authorized3,  the  profits  or  dividends  were  limited  to  ten  per  cent.4;  and 
the  undertakers  were  so  anxious  to  encourage  industry  and  commerce 
that  they  declared  they  would  be  satisfied  with  even  five  per  cent.5  It 
is  very  evident,  then,  that  there  was  a  wide  difference  between  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  Railway  and  any  of  those  which  had  preceded  it. 

The  immediate  success  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway 
was  the  occasion  of  universal  admiration  and  satisfaction.     The  rate 


Liverpool  Times,  Oct.  13,  1829,  p.  328,  and  Oct.  20,  1829,  p.  333.  The  facts  con- 
nected with  this  contest  are  also  given  in  Jeaffreson,  Life  of  Robert  Stephenson,  i, 
chap.  ix. 

1  A  full  account  of  the  opening  is  given  in  Liverpool  Times,  Sept.  21,  1830,  p.  298  ; 
Manchester  Guardian,  Sept.  18,  1830,  p.  3;  and  Smiles'  Life  of  George  Stephenson. 
See  also  the  history  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  written  by  Walker, 
pp.  42-48,  for  a  description  of  the  "Grand  Opening  of  the  Railway."  The  rejoicing 
of  the  day  was  saddened  by  the  death  of  Mr  Huskisson,  M.P.,  which  occurred  because 
of  an  accident  on  the  line.  Booth,  who  was  treasurer  of  the  company,  gives  us  an 
account  of  the  construction  of  the  line  and  the  expenditures  connected  therewith 
in  his  second  chapter.  His  third  chapter  is  an  account  of  the  railway  itself.  His 
fourth  chapter  shows  the  mechanical  principles  applicable  to  railways,  and  how  the 
directors  finally  decided  to  adopt  the  locomotive  engine.  In  the  Appendix  he  gives 
the  details  of  the  cost  of  the  railway,  which,  including  stations,  warehouses,  etc., 
amounted  to  £820,000. 

2  Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates,  N.S.,  xn  (1825),  p.  848;  The  Times,  Mar.  3, 
1825,  p.  2,  statement  of  Mr  Huskisson  in  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
this  Bill. 

3  Act  7  Geo.  IV,  c.  49. 

4  See  also  The  Times,  Mar.  3,  1825,  p.  2,  and  April  7,  1826,  p.  2,  statements 
of  Mr  Huskisson. 

5  The  Times,  Mar.  3,  1825,  p.  2. 
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of  speed  on  passenger  trains  was  twice  that  of  the  fastest  stage  coaches 
and  the  cost  of  travelling  was  reduced  about  one-half1,  while  the  amount 
of  travelling  increased  fourfold2.  Under  these  circumstances  many  of 
the  old  stage  coaches  ran  almost  empty  for  a  short  time  and  several 
were  immediately  withdrawn.  Soon  all  the  stage  coaches  disappeared 
from  regular  service  along  this  route  and  the  railway  absorbed  all  the 
passenger  traffic3.  The  freight  rates  also  were  reduced  by  the  railway 
by  about  one-third ;  and  in  order  to  enable  the  carriers  on  the  naviga- 
tions to  meet  this  reduction  the  tolls  on  the  Bridgewater  Canal  and  on 
the  Mersey  and  Irwell  were  reduced  by  about  thirty  per  cent.4  The 
effect  of  the  railway,  therefore,  was  beneficial  to  the  public  by  reducing 
overgrown  monopolies  within  reasonable  bounds,  and  it  also  stimulated 
these  opulent  canal  companies  to  think  of  something  else  than  their  own 
pecuniary  interests5.  The  value  of  land  along  the  line  of  railway 
invariably  increased,  which  was  advantageous  both  to  landowners  and 
tenants,  for  the  tenants  had  wider  and  better  markets  opened  up  to 
receive  their  produce  and  because  of  this  enhancement  of  the  value  of  the 
land  the  landowners  could  receive  higher  rents.  This  was  observable  also 
in  cases  where  the  railway  company  wanted  to  buy  land  in  addition  to 
that  which  they  already  held;    their  second  purchase  was  invariably 

1  Proceedings  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  p.  6 ;  Annual  Register,  1832, 
p.  445  ;  '  Great  Western  Railway.  Evidence  on  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway 
Bill,'  testimony  of  Henry  Booth,  p.  8.  According  to  Mr  Booth's  statement,  the 
fare  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  by  stage  coach,  had  varied  a  good  deal, 
but  was  about  10s.  inside  and  6s.  outside.  On  the  railway,  first  class  fare  was  5s. 
and  second  class  3s.  6d.  The  statement  of  a  writer  in  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
Sept.  25,  1830,  p.  2,  makes  the  railway  fares  a  little  higher  than  those  given  by 
Booth,  placing  first  class  at  7s.  and  second  class  at  4s.  On  the  reduction  of  rates 
see  also  'Collection  of  Prospectuses,  etc.,'  p.  65,  which  is  in  close  accord  with  Booth's 
assertion. 

2  Before  the  railway,  there  were  about  twenty  coaches  per  day  between  Liverpool 
and  Manchester.  Supposing  these  to  be  full  every  trip,  carrying  eighteen  passengers 
each  and  pursuing  their  daily  rounds  for  three  hundred  days  in  the  year,  there 
would  be  108,000  people  carried  between  these  places  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
But  in  the  twelve  months  after  the  opening  of  the  railway  about  460,000  persons 
were  carried  between  these  two  termini  (The  Times,  Oct.  19,  1831,  p.  4). 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  Sept.  25,  1830,  p.  2,  on  "Railway  Coaches." 

*  P.,  Letter  to  a  Friend,  containing  Observations  on  the  Comparative  Merits  of 
Canals  and  Railways,  p.  12.  The  freight  rate  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
was  reduced  from  15s.  to  10s.  The  tolls  on  the  Bridgewater  Canal  were  reduced 
from  3s.  8d.  to  2s.  8rf.,  and  on  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  from  3s.  4d.  to  2s.  4d. 
See  also  'Collection  of  Prospectuses,  Maps,  etc.,  of  Railways  and  Canals,' 
pp.  13,  65. 

5  P.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  29-30 ;  The  Times,  April  7,  1826,  p.  2.  For  canals  which  were 
paying  one  hundred  per  cent,  every  year  or  every  two  years  there  was  need  of 
some  new  factor  to  reduce  their  charges. 
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made  at  a  higher  price  than  that  paid  for  the  first1.  Not  only  did  the 
public  benefit  from  the  railway,  but  the  company  itself  also  realized 
that  the  enterprise  was  a  corporate  success.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
year  1831  the  net  receipts  were  such  that,  after  large  expenditures  for 
warehouses,  carriages,  etc.,  the  company  was  able  to  declare  a  half- 
yearly  dividend  of  £4.  10s.  per  share2;  and  the  annual  rate  of  dividend 
continued  to  range  between  eight  and  ten  per  cent,  during  the  years 
following3.      The   value   of   the   shares   in   the    market   may    also    be 

1  See  evidence  before  the  committee  on  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway 
Bill,  as  summarised  in  Birmingham  Journal,  May  19,  1832,  p.  3,  e.g.,  evidence  of 
Messrs  Earle,  Lee,  Unsworth,  Pease.  See  also  Proceedings  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway  Company,  p.  6.  The  prospectus  of  the  Liverpool  and  Birmingham  Railway 
Company  and  the  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  Railway  Company,  whose  interests 
were  practically  identical,  showed  that  land  which,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  Railway  had  been  expected  to  deteriorate  in  value,  and  the  "owners 
of  which  had  consequently  claimed  compensation,  had,  on  the  contrary,  become 
more  valuable  than  before.  See  especially  the  testimony  of  Mr  Lee  before  the 
committee  on  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway  Bill,  to  the  effect  that  some 
property  along  the  line  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  had  been  sold 
for  building  purposes  at  three  to  five  times  the  sum  it  would  have  brought  before  the 
establishment  of  the  railway.  The  almost  universal  testimony  of  those  who  gave 
evidence  before  the  committee  on  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway  Bill  in 
1832  was  that  lands  along  the  route  of  the  L.  &  M.  Ry  had  increased  in  value.  Even 
land  formerly  waste  had  been  brought  into  cultivation  and  yielded  a  good  rent. 
See  also  Annual  Register,  1832,  p.  445;  'Collection  of  Prospectuses,  Maps,  etc.  of 
Railways  and  Canals,'  p.  65;  'Great  Western  Railway.  Evidence  on  the  London 
and  Birmingham  Railway  Bill,'  pp.  34-37;  and  the  notable  case  of  increased  land 
values  given  in  Railway  Times,  iv,  p.  215. 

2  The  receipts  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30,  1831,  as  given  by  the  Annual  Register, 
1831,  p.  169,  were: 


£ 

s. 

<I. 

From  conveyance  of  passengers 

43,600 

7 

5 

,,                 ,,               merchandise 

21,875 

0 

0 

„                 ,,               coal 

218 

16 

2 

Gross  receipts 

65,693 

13 

7 

Expenses  for  repairs,  salaries,  etc. 

35,379 

0 

0 

Net  receipts  30,314     13      7 

The  net  receipts  divided  among  7012  shares  allowed  a  dividend  of  £4.  10s.  per 
share  for  the  half  year.  (It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  a  slight  error  here  in  summing 
up  the  gross  receipts.)     See  also  Brit.  Mus.  8235.  ee.  12  (1),  p.  2. 

3  In  'Collection  of  Prospectuses,  Maps,  etc.,  of  Railways  and  Canals,'  p.  173, 
there  is  given  an  'Extract  of  the  Report  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,' 
for  the  half  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1833,  with  a  comparison  of  the  results  for  this  six 
months  with  the  results  for  previous  half  years  since  the  railway  began  operation. 
The  half-yearly  dividend  thus  far  had  ranged  from  four  to  four  and  one-half  per  cent. 
This  financial  statement  was  also  attached  to  the  prospectus  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  1834  (ibid.  p.  176).  In  Brit.  Mus.  8235.  ee.  12  (1),  'Reasons  in  favour  of 
a  Direct  Line  of  Railroad  from  London  to  Manchester,'  p.  2,  we  have  a  comparison 
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taken  as  an  index  of  the  measure  of  the  success  of  the  railway.  Even 
before  the  experiments  of  October,  1829,  to  find  the  best  engine  for  use 
on  the  line,  the  railway  shares  had  been  selling  at  a  premium ;  but  after 
that  time  their  value  rose  very  rapidly,  until,  within  a  month  after  the 
success  of  the  locomotive  engine  had  been  demonstrated  the  shares  were 
selling  at  £175  when  the  original  value  was  only  JE1001.  So  great  was 
the  demand  for  these  shares,  and  so  highly  were  they  valued,  that  it 
was  difficult  to  procure  them  on  any  terms.  By  1832  the  value  of  the 
shares  had  risen  100  per  cent.2,  and  by  1836  almost  200  per  cent.3, 
above  their  original  value.  All  the  important  railways  that  were  taken 
up  immediately  after  1830  put  forth  the  success  of  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Railway  as  an  attestation  and  guarantee  of  the  success  of 
their  own  enterprises4. 

But  we  must  follow  the  finances  of  this  company  a  little  farther  if 
we  would  obtain  a  correct  idea  as  to  its  operations.  Let  it  be  said,  first 
of  all,  that  by  its  Act  the  company  was  limited  in  the  payment  of 
dividends  to  a  maximum  of  ten  per  cent,  a  year ;  and  it  was  the  only 
railway  company  that  was  restricted  in  this  way.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
company  early  paid  the  full  amount  of  the  dividend  that  was  allowed 
and  continued  to  pay  this  for  many  years.  When  the  company  sought 
authority  from  Parliament  to  construct  the  road  it  was  declared  that 
£510,000  would  be  ample  for  all  purposes5;  and  according  to  their  Act 
of  incorporation  the  capital  was  fixed  at  that  amount.  But  it  would 
appear  that  this  amount  proved  insufficient  to  complete  the  road  and 
its  equipment,  and  by  the  Acts  of  1829  and  1830  the  company  was 
allowed  to  increase  its  capital  b)^  the  issuance  of  shares  to  the  amount 
of  £127,500  and  £159,375  respectively,  all  of  which  was  said  to  have 

of  the  above  receipts  of  1831  with  those  of  the  year  1836,  showing  that  the  dividend 
in  the  latter  year  was  ten  per  cent.  In  1834  it  was  paying  nine  per  cent.  (Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  p.  52),  and  in  1842  it  was  paying 
ten  per  cent.  (Railways :   Their  Uses  and  Management,  p.  7). 

1  The  Liverpool  Times,  Nov.  24,  1829,  p.  376,  informs  us  that  before  these 
experiments  the  shares  were  selling  for  £118  each,  but  at  this  date  they  were  now 
selling  for  £75  premium,  and  could  scarcely  be  had  even  at  that  price. 

2  Proceedings  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  p.  52 ;  also  evidence  on 
the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway  Bill,  1832,  testimony  of  Henry  Booth.  The 
shares  in  1831  were  selling  for  £196  (Remarks  upon  Pamphlet  by  Investigator  on  the 
Proposed  Birmingham  and  London  Railway,  p.  4;  'Collection  of  Prospectuses,  etc.,' 
p.  65). 

3  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1836,  vi,  p.  421.  The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  shares, 
the  par  value  of  which  was  £100,  were  selling  in  1836  for  £280. 

4  See  prospectuses  of  the  Birmingham  and  Liverpool,  London  and  Birmingham, 
and  Great  Western  railways. 

5  See  the  company's  prospectus,  as  given  in  Booth's  history  of  the  railway. 
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been  expended  and  yet  the  works  were  not  completed.  Under  sub- 
sequent Acts,  they  were  allowed  to  raise  by  sale  of  shares  or  to  obtain 
on  loan  a  further  sum  amounting  to  £427,500,  thus  bringing  the  total 
capital  up  to  £1,224,375,  of  which  the  share  capital  was  £808,025  and 
the  loan  capital  £416,3501.  In  1837  the  company  presented  a  bill  to 
Parliament,  stating  that  although  the  above  amount  had  been  spent 
"on  or  aTaout  the  undertaking,"  its  works  had  not  yet  been  completed; 
and  accordingly  it  was  desired  to  obtain  authority  to  borrow  an 
additional  sum-  of  £400,000,  which,  if  authorized,  would  raise  the 
capital  to  £1,624,375.  This  extra  amount  was  to  be  asked  as  a  loan 
from  the  Government,  that  is,  from  the  Exchequer  Loan  Commissioners, 
and  in  case  the  Government  advanced  the  money  it  was  to  have  the 
prior  claim  upon  the  revenues  of  the  company2.  In  the  six  years  up 
to  1837,  the  company  had  paid  in  dividends  £442,504.  7*.  6d. ;  but 
during  the  same  time  the  amount  obtained  on  loan  and  by  the  sale  of 
shares  was  much  in  excess  of  this  amount,  and,  therefore,  the  company 
would  seem  to  be  obtaining  money  from  others  to  pay  dividends,  while 
all  the  time  becoming  more  embarrassed3.  But  when  seen  in  another 
light,  these  several  accessions  to  capital  presented  facts  which  led  to  an 
entirely  different  conclusion.  Their  expenditure  upon  additional  works 
was  said  to  have  brought  additional  revenue ;  so  that  after  paying  the 
interest  on  these  increasing  amounts  obtained  from  creditors  the 
company  was  still  able  to  pay  the  maximum  dividend  of  ten  per  cent.4 
Instead,  therefore,  of  the  company  becoming  more  hopelessly  em- 
barrassed financially,  it  was  ostensibly  getting  upon  a  more  secure 
foundation.  We  prefer  to  think  that  this  was  the  explanation  of  the 
above-mentioned  great  increase  of  capital.  But  there  is  another  way 
in  which  it  can  be,  and  was,  accounted  for,  namely,  as  a  device  for 
overcoming  the  restriction  of  their  profits  to  ten  per  cent.  It  was  held 
by  some  that  if  Parliament  had  rigidly  enforced  this  provision  of  the 
Act  and  steadfastly  refused  to  allow  the  distribution  of  additional 
profits  under  any  other  guise,  the  company  would  have  been  compelled 
time  and  again  to  reduce  the  fares  and  charges  to  the  public ;  but  since 
this  provision  was  not  enforced  the  railway  company,  under  the  sem- 
blance of  increasing  the  "public  accommodation,"  created  a  pretext  for 
the  issuance  of  new  shares,  and  thus  extra  profits  were  divided  out  in 

1  These  facts  appear  in  the  Bill  presented  to  Parliament  in  1837,  asking  for 
further  authority  (The  Times,  May  9, 1837,  p.  6,  letter  from  "T.G."),  and  are  confirmed 
by  W.  S.  Moorsom,  C.E.,  in  ibid.,  May  23,  1837,  p.  6. 

2  The  Times,  May  9,  1837,  p.  6,  letter  of  "T.  G." 

3  Ibid.,  May  9,  1837,  p.  6.     This  was  the  contention  of  "T.  G." 

*  Ibid.,  May  23,  1837,  p.  6,  letter  of  W.  S.  Moorsom  giving  quotations  from  the 
company's  semi-annual  financial  statements. 
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the  form  of  new  stock1.  If  this  were  the  explanation  of  the  great 
increase  of  capital  from  time  to  time,  the  road  must  have  been  suffi- 
ciently profitable  to  pay  at  least  forty  to  fifty  per  cent.  It  seems  to  be 
more  consonant  with  the  facts  to  accept  the  first  solution  of  this  problem ; 
for  if  the  company's  business  were  so  flourishing  that  surplus  profits 
could  be  divided  out  in  this  way,  there  would  have  been  no  need  of 
applying  to  Parliament  for  a  Government  loan.  And  yet,  in  the  face 
of  these  facts,  several  persons,  by  their  publications,  attempted  to 
prove  to  the  public  that  this  railway  was  nothing  but  an  unprofitable 
speculation2. 

We  have  now  brought  our  subject  down  to  the  time  of  the  initiation 
of  the  modern  railway ;  but  in  order  that  we  may  consider  in  detail  the 
effect  of  this  new  means  of  transportation  we  must  see  it  in  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  development,  for  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  correct 
estimate  of  its  value  and  influence  from  a  single  example  apart  from  a 
system.  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  for  us  to  outline  the  history  of 
railways  to  about  the  middle  of  the  century  in  order  to  see  the  forces 
which  were  at  work  throughout  this  early  period  when  the  railway  was 
attaining  a  position  of  importance  as  a  public  carrier. 

During  the  third  decade,  when  the  railway  had  not  yet  demonstrated 
its  great  superiority,  but  was  in  the  tentative  evolutionary  stage,  and 
when  the  locomotive  engine  was  still  in  the  experimental  period  of  its 
development,  there  was  uncertainty  and  instability  of  the  public  mind 
concerning  the  utility  of  this  newcomer  in  the  field  of  transportation. 
Some  expected  that  the  railway  would  only  add  another  means  of 
conveyance  to  those  already  existing,  in  the  same  way  as  the  intro- 
duction of  canals  had  done  sixty  years  before,  but  that  every  facility 
given  to  the  carriage  of  materials,  while  adding  to  the  general  carrying 
trade,  would  cause  no  injury  to  canal  property3.     It  seems,  however, 

1  The  Times,  Oct.  1,  1846,  p.  5,  letter  from  "Cato." 

2  Gordon,  Treatise  upon  Elemental  Locomotion,  2nd  ed.,  p.  225  et  seq. ;  Gordon, 
The  Fitness  of  Turnpike  Roads  and  Highways,  p.  28;  Cort,  Railroad  Impositions 
Detected,  or  Facts  and  Arguments  to  prove  that  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway 
has  not  paid  One  per  cent.  Nett  Profit,  etc.  These  based  their  opinion  upon  the 
probability  that  nothing  had  been  set  aside  for  depreciation.  See  also  Remarks  upon 
Pamphlet  by  Investigator  on  the  Proposed  Birmingham  and  London  Raihvay,  p.  4. 
Grahame,  Treatise  on  Internal  Intercourse  and  Communication  (1834),  p.  159,  in 
summing  up  his  statistics  and  arguments  regarding  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway,  said:  "No  one,  who  fairly  considers  these  results,  but  must  acknowledge 
that  the  whole  is  a  failure,  at  least,  as  presently  conducted.  The  expenses  are  so 
enormous,  as  completely  to  absorb  every  advantage  of  speed,  and  each  year  these 
expenses  increase."  He  would  have  the  road  open  to  all,  so  that,  upon  payment 
of  the  tolls,  anyone  could  use  the  road  as  freely  as  they  did  the  turnpikes. 

3  Manchester  Gazette,  Jan.  15,  1825,  p.  3,  editorial  comment. 
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that  there  were  few  who  regarded  railways  in  this  way.  Many  people 
foresaw  in  them  very  decided  advantages,  and,  while  fairly  assured  in 
their  own  minds  that  a  new  era  was  dawning  in  the  transport  service, 
they  had  not  yet  received  complete  proof  that  its  successful  establish- 
ment was  at  hand.  But  whatever  were  the  prospects  of  the  railways, 
whether  favourable  or  unfavourable,  there  was  a  large  amount  of 
capital  in  the  country  seeking  investment  and  this  superabundance  of 
capital  introduced  the  rage  for  speculation1,  in  which  the  railways 
shared.  The  years  1825  and  1826  seem  to  have  been  the  climax  of  this 
speculative  fever.  All  kinds  of  projects  were  promoted  by  men  who 
were  eager  to  take  advantage  of  the  circumstances  of  the  time  to  reap 
large  returns  from  credulous  and  unsophisticated  prospective  investors. 
Men  were  induced  to  believe  that  they  had  only  to  embark  in  one  of 
these  schemes  to  ensure  themselves  a  life  of  affluence  and  ease ;  labour 
and  care  were  to  be  at  an  end  and  the  golden  harvest  would  soon  appear. 
In  February,  1825,  there  were  at  least  five  railway  companies  and  thirty 
dock  companies,  loan  companies,  insurance  companies,  and  other  kinds 
of  undertaking,  that  were  being  floated2.  Railways  were  being  planned 
to  connect  the  most  important  mercantile  and  manufacturing  towns  in 
the  kingdom,  and  the  success  of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  line  gave 
added  impetus  to  this  movement3,  notwithstanding  the  secret  opposition 
which  was  very  active  on  behalf  of  interested  bodies  for  their  own 
private  good.  This  fever  was  instituted  mostly  for  purely  speculative 
purposes,  in  order  that  projectors  and  their  attorneys  and  other  assis- 
tants might  profit  to  a  large  extent  through  trafficking  in  shares4.  The 
latter  were  brought  into  the  market  at  a  premium  and  pushed  to  as 
high  a  price  as  possible;  then  they  were  unloaded  upon  unsuspecting 
and  unfortunate  individuals  who  were  duped  and  left  stranded  "after 
the  waters  of  delusion  had  ebbed  away5."  Of  the  great  number  of 
these  schemes  that  were  brought  forward,  but  few  ever  came  to  com- 
pletion ;   of  the  others,  no  vestige  remained  except  in  the  disaster  which 

1  Brit.  Mus.  08,235.  f.  77,  'Observations  on  the  Comparative  Merits  of  Inland 
Navigations  and  Railroads,'  pp.  8,  10. 

2  County  Chronicle  and  Weekly  Advertiser,  Feb.  1,  1825,  p.  2,  gives  a  list  of  thirty- 
five  such  companies  then  afloat. 

3  The  London  Magazine,  i,  N.S.  (1825),  p.  33,  on  "Railways;"  Grinling,  The 
History  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  p.  1.  Among  these  railways  may  be  mentioned 
the  London  and  Birmingham,  the  Great  Northern  from  London  to  Cambridge,  and 
the  Liverpool  and  Birmingham.  Aris's  Birmingham  Gazette  for  the  year  1825  (note, 
for  example,  the  issue  of  Jan.  31,  1825)  shows  a  great  many  projects  for  railroads 
that  were  then  occupying  public  attention. 

4  The  Times,  July  17,  1832,  p.  3,  statement  of  Lord  Wharncliffe;  Mudge,  Obser- 
vations on  Railways,  p.  35. 

5  Investigator,  Beware  the  Bubbles,  p.  10 ;    Mudge,  op.  cit.,  p.  35. 
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overtook  those  who  had  been  deceived  by  the  wiles  of  the  mercenary 
speculators.  How  much  capital  was  lost  from  legitimate  productive 
industry  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining ;  but  if  we  were  to  receive 
the  statements  of  contemporaries1,  and  then  make  much  allowance  for 
exaggeration,  we  should  still  be  required  to  believe  that  this  panic 
assumed  proportions  of  considerable  magnitude.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, only  a  few  of  these  projects  which  were  brought  forward  were 
authorized  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  proceed  to  execution,  for  most  of 
them  were  ventures  of  such  a  nature  that  their  success  could  not  be 
definitely  foretold2.  But  when  the  success  of  the  Stockton  and 
Darlington  was  assured  the  year  1826  saw  the  authorization  of 
eighteen  new  railways,  among  them  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 

Following  the  policy  that  had  been  pursued  with  great  benefit  to  the 
country  for  three-quarters  of  a  century,  in  allowing  private  enterprise 
to  develop  and  manage  inland  communication,  the  Legislature  con- 
sidered each  of  the  schemes  brought  forward  according  to  its  own 
merits;  and  for  each  one  that  met  with  approval  a  private  Act  was 
passed,  which  contained  the  entire  statutory  provisions  applicable  to 
the  undertaking. 

After  the  utility  of  the  locomotive  had  been  shown  on  the  Stockton 
and  Darlington  line,  and  especially  after  the  results  of  the  trials  of  the 
locomotives  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year  1829,  had  been  made  known,  interest  was  aroused  anew  in  the 
prospects  of  railways.  The  vast  range  of  possibility  which  opened  up 
when  it  was  seen  that  locomotive  engines  could  travel  at  rates  of  speed 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  miles  an  hour,  seemed  to  fire  the  imagination 
of  many.  By  this  means,  places  then  considerable  distances  apart 
would  be  brought  very  close  to  one  another;  the  capitals  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland  would  be  within  twenty-four  hours'  journey  of  London; 
facility  in  the  communication  of  intelligence  would  enable  the  people 
in  all  corners  of  three  kingdoms  to  keep  in  direct  touch  with  the  measures 

1  Investigator,  Beware  the  Bubbles,  p.  1,  speaks  of  the  "uncontrollable  exercise 
of  the  spirit  of  speculation,  which,  in  1825  and  1826,  brought  about  so  fatal  a  crisis, 
involved  so  many  in  ruin,"  etc.;  and  again  (p.  10)  he  refers  to  the  "melancholy 
wrecks  of  men  of  important  station."  In  Felix  Farley's  Bristol  Journal,  Oct.  5,  1833, 
p.  2,  a  letter  from  John  Weedon  speaks  of  the  "rash  and  improvident  speculations 
which  led  to  the  frightful  commercial  catastrophe  of  1826."  Mudge,  Observations 
on  Railways,  p.  35,  deplores  allowing  the  "delusive  and  ruinous  speculations"  of 
1825  to  go  on  unchecked,  and  says  that  this  "injury  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity 
of  the  country"  was  felt  for  nearly  ten  years. 

2  On  the  details  of  this  panic,  see  Francis,  History  of  the  English  Railway. 
Jeaffreson,  Life  of  Robert  Stephenson,  i,  pp.  272  et  seq.,  shows  the  difference  between 
the  railway  crises  of  1825  and  1836  and  the  railway  mania  of  1844-6. 
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that  were  before  the  Government  for  consideration,  and  public  opinion 
would  acquire  a  strength  and  concentration  that  it  never  possessed 
before.  By  the  rapidity  and  cheapness  of  travel,  workers  in  any  part 
of  the  country  could  readily  go  to  any  other  part,  and  the  inevitable 
consequence  would  be  that  sooner  or  later  there  would  be  only  one  rate 
of  wages  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  The  ease  and  celerity  with 
which  markets  could  be  reached  would  cause  land  to  be  brought  into 
cultivation  that  had  hitherto  been  required  to  lie  waste  because  of  the 
expense  of  transporting  the  produce  to  a  suitable  market.  By  means 
of  steam,  it  was  thought,  the  produce  of  land  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from 
the  market  would  be  brought  to  the  place  of  sale  in  as  short  a  time,  and 
at  as  small  a  cost,  as  the  produce  of  land  five  or  six  miles  distant  had 
been  by  waggon;  and,  therefore,  while  the  consuming  public  would 
profit  by  this  increased  supply,  the  landlords  would  also  derive  advantage 
because  of  the  increased  value  and  rentals  of  their  lands  and  the  farmers 
would  receive  greater  net  returns  from  the  sale  of  their  surplus1.  With 
such  vast  national  benefits  as  these  and  many  others  presented  to  an 
admiring  world,  it  would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  if  there  had  not 
been  an  outburst  of  sentiment  in  favour  of  an  expansion  of  railway 
construction;  and  the  statement  in  1829  that  within  ten  or  twenty 
years  the  whole  country  would  be  united  by  railways  which  would 
convey  passengers  and  goods  at  twice  the  speed  and  one-third  of  the 
expense  that  then  prevailed2,  was  abundantly  fulfilled  in  strict  literal- 
ness  of  detail.  With  the  accustomed  tendency  to  exaggeration,  people 
had  been  talking  of  travelling  in  the  near  future  at  fifty  or  sixty  miles 
per  hour3;  but  more  conservative  minds  were  counselling  moderation. 
It  was  thought  that  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour  of  actual  progress 
would  be  as  great  a  velocity  as  would  be  compatible  with  safety.  In 
any  case,  railway  promoters  should  wait  until  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Railway  was  opened  before  making  a  survey,  since  a  few 
months'  operation  of  that  line  would  teach  many  things  of  which  people 
were  then  ignorant4.  Even  as  late  as  1831  there  were  some  who,  after 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  had  been  in  operation  for  a  half 
year,  still  advised  to  go  slowly  in  the  further  establishment  of  railways ; 
it  was  said  that  the  greater  economy  of  this  new  means  of  carriage  had 

1  See,  for  example,  Liverpool  Times,  Nov.  17,  1829,  p.  362,  on  "Future  Changes." 
So  great  would  be  the  advantages  secured  in  the  way  of  linking  up  closely  the  great 
towns  of  the  kingdom,  that  the  writer  thought  the  country  would  become  like 
Sir  Thomas  More's  Utopia,  where  "iota  insula  velut  una  familia  esi."  He  was 
particularly  interested  in  the  great  benefits  which  would  accrue  to  Liverpool  in 
making  it  the  most  important  port  of  England.  2  Ibid. 

3  Birmingham  Journal,  Dec.  5,  1829,  p.  4,  on  "Steam  Coaches  and  Locomotive 
Engines."  4  Ibid.,  Dec.  12,  1829,  p.  4,  on  "Steam  Travelling"  (editorial). 
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not  yet  been  proved,  and  that  experience  alone  would  show  whether 
railways  could  carry  cheaper  than  canals1.  But,  while  urging  the 
necessity  of  caution  and  the  desirability  of  avoiding  undue  haste,  it 
was  felt  that  the  locomotive  on  the  rails  was  to  be  the  coming  means  of 
transportation,  and,  therefore,  consideration  should  be  given  to  making 
the  road  as  nearly  level  as  possible  and  to  preventing  all  chances  of 
obstruction,  so  that  the  engines  might  develop  the  greatest  power  and 
the  highest  rate  of  speed2. 

The  first  lines  that  were  actually  constructed  after  the  opening  of 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  were  in  connexion  with  it,  and  chiefly 
in  Lancashire.  A  branch  was  formed  from  Bolton  to  Leigh,  and 
another  from  Leigh  to  Kenyon,  where  it  formed  a  junction  with  the 
main  line.  Other  branches  were  made  from  Newton,  on  the  main  line, 
to  Wigan  on  the  north  and  Warrington  on  the  south,  and  still  another 
from  the  main  line,  near  St  Helens,  to  Runcorn.  It  is  not  our  purpose, 
however,  to  enter  into  details  as  to  the  filling  in  of  the  shorter  lines; 
rather  do  we  consider  it  as  consonant  with  our  object  to  describe  the 
laying  down  of  only  the  foundations  of  the  railway  system,  and  to  the 
greater  lines  only  shall  we  devote  our  attention. 

Following  the  year  1824,  an  active  campaign  had  been  pursued  to 
secure  a  railway  between  Liverpool  and  Birmingham.  A  large  traffic 
was  carried  on  along  this  route  between  the  midland  metropolis  and 
the  great  port  on  the  Irish  Sea ;  yet  the  carrying  facilities  of  these  two 
places,  like  those  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  were  uncertain,  expensive 
and  totally  inadequate  to  their  necessities.  We  have  already  detailed 
the  conditions  which  existed  between  the  two  latter  places  for  the 
carriage  of  goods  before  the  railway  was  constructed ;  but,  according 
to  the  prospectus  of  the  two  companies  which  were  desirous  of  having 
the  railway  between  Liverpool  and  Birmingham,  the  conditions 
attending  water  carriage  between  these  two  cities  were  "infinitely 
worse"  in  regard  to  delays,  charges  and  impediments3.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if  this  statement  were  exaggerated ;  and  in  order  that 
the  reader  may  see  the  relative  conditions  along  the  two  routes  we 
shall  present  a  few  facts  concerning  the  conveyance  of  merchandise  by 
the  waterways  between  Liverpool  and  the  Midlands4. 

As  in  the  case  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  so  also  between 

1  Birmingham  Journal,   Mar.  5,  1831,  p.  3,  on  "Railways." 

2  Ibid.,  Dec.  12,  1829,  p.  4. 

3  'Collection  of  Prospectuses,  Maps,  etc.,  of  Railways  and  Canals,'  pp.  13-14, 
gives  the  prospectus  in  full.  It  is  also  given  in  Birmingham  Journal,  Mar.  11,  1826, 
p.  1,  and  in  Liverpool  Times,  May  11,  1830,  p.  149. 

4  For  the  facts  pertaining  to  water  carriage  between  Liverpool  and  Birmingham, 
we  shall  refer  much  to  Parkes,  Claim  of  the  Subscribers  to  the  Birmingham  and  Liverpool 
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Liverpool  and  Birmingham,  the  canal  companies  constituted  probably 
the  strongest  opposition  to  the  construction  of  a  railway.  Their 
monopolistic  policy  was  not  to  be  overthrown  without  a  struggle  to 
save  it.  For  many  years  the  canals  along  this  route  had  made  in- 
ordinate profits :  one  of  the  canals  connecting  with  Birmingham  paid 
an  annual  dividend  of  £100  on  the  original  cost  of  £140  per  share, 
so  that  the  annual  profits  divided  among  the  shareholders  closely 
approximated  the  first  cost  of  the  canal1.  It  would  appear  that  some 
canals  profited  still  more  largely  from  their  trade,  for  we  learn  that  one 
of  them  passing  through  this  midland  district  paid  an  annual  dividend  of 
£140  upon  an  original  share  of  £140,  and  the  value  of  such  shares  had 
been  increased  from  £140  to  £3200;  while  another  in  the  same  district 
had  paid  an  annual  dividend  of  £160  upon  the  original  shares  of  £200, 
and  the  shares  had  been  enhanced  in  value  until  they  had  reached 
£4600  each2.  Impediments  of  one  kind  and  another  caused  delays  to 
the  transit  of  merchandise;  for  example,  all  goods  that  arrived  at 
Runcorn  had  taken  three  or  four  hours,  and  occasionally  as  many  days, 
in  the  Mersey  estuary ;  then  at  Runcorn  every  ton  of  goods  had  to  be 
transhipped  and  the  loaded  barges  had  to  be  elevated  through  the  locks 
to  a  height  of  seventy-five  to  ninety  feet  before  they  could  proceed 
on  their  way ;  after  that  they  set  out  along  the  canal  for  Birmingham, 
which  they  reached  four  to  six  days  after  leaving  Liverpool3.  Similar 
delays  and  barriers  had  to  be  endured  by  the  finished  products  of  the 
Midlands  on  their  way  to  the  port,  whence  they  could  be  shipped  to 
the  great  markets.  In  addition,  the  cost  of  conveyance  along  the  canals, 
together  with  the  great  amount  of  compensation  tolls  imposed  when 

Railway.  His  statements  were  not  contradicted,  and  may  therefore  be  taken  as 
accurate. 

1  Parkes,  Claim  of  the  Subscribers,  pp.  19-20;  West,  History  of  Warwickshire 
(1830),  p.  100. 

2  See  Prospectus  of  the  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  Railroad  Company.  This 
statement  was  not  controverted  by  any  other  evidence,  not  even  before  the  parlia- 
mentary committee  to  which  the  Bill  was  referred,  and  it  may  therefore  be  considered 
as  true.  Had  it  been  possible  to  contradict  it,  the  denial  would  certainly  have  been 
made,  since  every  effort  was  being  used  at  this  time  to  discredit  the  railways.  See 
confirmation  in  Parkes,  op.  cit.,  p.  24 ;  also  Aris's  Birmingham  Gazette,  Dec.  13,  1824, 
p.  1,  letter  from  F.  Finch,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  "inordinate  profits"  which  these 
canals  had  long  enough  enjoyed.  Cumming,  Rail  and  Tram  Roads  (1824),  p.  47, 
evidently  quotes  from  the  Prospectus  of  the  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  Railroad 
Company.  See  also  Birmingham  Journal,  Sept.  2,  1826,  p.  1,  Prospectus  of  the 
Proposed  Railway  from  Birmingham  to  Wolverhampton. 

3  Prospectus  of  the  Liverpool  and  Birmingham  Railway,  as  given  in  the  Liverpool 
Times,  May  11, 1830,  p.  149.  The  delays,  charges  and  impediments  of  the  navigation 
were  felt  as  early  as  1771  by  Brindley,  who  projected  an  aqueduct  bridge  over  the 
Mersey  as  a  remedy. 
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a  barge  passed  from  one  canal  into  another,  were  serious  obstacles  to 
the  development  of  traffic1.  But,  despite  these  restrictions  upon  the 
system  of  transit  in  that  part  of  the  country,  there  had  been  a  great 
increase  in  the  amount  of,  and  revenue  from,  the  tonnage  which  centred 
in  the  Midlands2;  so  great,  in  fact,  that  the  existing  facilities  could  not 
accommodate  the  traffic,  and,  therefore,  there  was  a  persistent  demand 
for  new  means  of  conveyance.  To  rely  upon  water  carriage  for  auxiliary 
facilities  would  be  to  invite  disaster,  and  this  for  several  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  no  more  water  was  available  for  an  extra  canal  through- 
out that  section3;  and  even  had  there  been  abundance  of  water  for  an 
additional  canal,  there  were  circumstances  that  were  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  formation  of  such  a  waterway.  The  conveyance  by  canal,  under 
the  best  conditions,  was  altogether  too  slow  for  the  carriage  of  meat, 
butter  and  other  agricultural  produce,  since  these  might  be  spoiled 
before  they  reached  the  market  for  which  they  were  intended4;  and 
the  transport  of  manufactured  commodities  from  the  interior  to  the 
coast  was  frequently  so  uncertain  that  shippers  sometimes  suffered 
considerable  loss  through  their  inability  to  ship  goods  by  a  pre-arranged 
vessel.  During  the  drought  of  summer  and  early  autumn,  the  boats 
often  had  to  go  with  a  light  load  and  wait  their  turns  in  passing  the 
locks,  so  as  to  economize  in  the  use  of  water5.  Moreover,  some  of  the 
castings  and  apparatus,  then  sent  at  great  expense  by  land  carriage, 
could  not  be  sent  by  canal,  because  their  size  would  not  permit  them 
to  pass  through  canal  locks,  and,  occasionally,  because  their  weight 
exceeded  the  tonnage  of  a  single  barge6.  The  stoppages  of  traffic  on 
the  canals  along  this  course  were  frequent  and  sometimes  prolonged, 
for  floods  damaged  the  navigation  works,  repairs  consumed  much 
time,  and  frost  was  sometimes  a  still  more  serious  barrier.  All  these 
suspensions  deranged  the  accustomed  production,  distribution  and  con- 
sumption of  products,  and  consequently  the  price,  so  that  both  producer 
and  consumer  suffered  thereby7.  Considerable  delays  occurred  also 
from  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  number  of  boats  to  convey  the  accumulation 

1  Parkes,  op.  cit.,  pp.  42-43. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  44.  3  Ibid.,  p.  45. 

4  Aris's  Birmingham  Gazette,  Feb.  2,  1829,  p.  2,  letter  of  "A  Looker-On,"  says 
that  the  average  speed  of  a  boat  passing  along  a  canal,  with  a  full  load,  and  without 
the  interruption  of  locks,  was  two  and  one-half  miles  per  hour.  In  Mr  Lee's  letter 
(ibid.,  Feb.  9,  1829,  p.  1),  replying  to  the  foregoing,  while  he  contradicts  some  things 
mentioned  by  "A  Looker-On,"  he  does  not  deny  this  statement  as  to  the  rate  of 
speed.  For  further  confirmation  of  this,  see  also  ibid.,  Dec.  17,  1827,  p.  3,  letter 
from  Mr  Lee  containing  some  facts  as  to  canal  traffic  rates. 

5  Parkes,  op.  cit.,  p.  47. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  45.  »  Ibid.,  pp.  47-52. 
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of  goods1 ;  and  on  various  occasions  goods  had  been  in  transit  from  four 
to  six  weeks2.  Because  of  these  circumstances,  namely,  the  vast  in- 
crease of  trade  in  the  districts  between  Birmingham  and  Liverpool,  the 
increasing  importance  of  cheap  and  rapid  transport,  and  the  glaring  fact 
that,  although  the  profits  of  water  carriage  had  increased  beyond  those 
of  any  other  branch  of  enterprise,  no  reduction  had  been  made  in 
the  charges  of  conveyance,  the  commercial  and  industrial  classes  pro- 
posed to  construct  a  railway  that  would  furnish  adequate  facilities  to 
meet  the  enlarged  needs  of  trade. 

The  first  efforts  toward  securing  such  a  line  were  made  in  the  year 
1824,  when  two  companies  were  formed  to  undertake  this  work:  one, 
the  Liverpool  and  Birmingham  Railway  Company  to  construct  the 
portion  of  the  line  from  Liverpool,  and  the  other  the  Birmingham  and 
Liverpool  Railway  Company  to  construct  the  portion  of  the  line  from 
Birmingham.  Their  interests  were  identical,  and  they  worked  together 
to  secure  separate  acts  of  incorporation  and  to  frame  regulations  under 
which  they  could  collaborate  for  their  mutual  good  and  the  public 
advantage.  Each  company  issued  its  prospectus  in  1824,  showing  the 
existing  conditions  and  the  changes  which  would  be  effected  should  they 
be  successful  in  securing  parliamentary  authorization  to  construct  their 
line;  and  in  this  announcement  they  promised  to  carry  "by  day  and 
night,  at  all  times  of  the  year,  in  periods  of  frost  or  of  drought,  at  the 
rate  of  at  least  eight  miles  an  hour,"  and  at  an  expense  "less  by  one- 
third,  probably  by  one-half,"  than  the  existing  rate  by  canal3.  Im- 
mediately the  opposition  was  aroused,  led  by  those  who  were  interested 
in  maintaining  the  monstrous  monopoly  of  the  navigation  interests; 
and  owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  combined  opponents,  and  to  some 
inexplicable  causes4,  the  railway  companies  were  powerless  to  secure 
the  passage  of  their  Bill.  The  advantages  to  be  obtained  from  the 
proposed  railway,  however,  were  too  great  to  allow  the  project  to 
permanently  fail;  and  a  quiet  agitation  was  continued  in  its  favour. 
The  companies  endeavoured  to  placate  opposition  and  to  solicit  the 
concurrence  of  those  whom  they  had  been  able  to  win  over  from  their 
attitude  of  dissent5.  Early  in  the  year  1826,  the  Birmingham  and 
Liverpool  Railway  Company  issued  an  address  and  appeal  to  the 
public,  explaining  their  motives  and  the  principal  grounds  upon  which 

1  Parkes,  op.  cit.,  p.  53.  2  Ibid.,  p.  54. 

3  Parkes,  op.  cit.,  pp.  57-60,  gives  the  prospectus. 

4  Birmingham  Journal,  Dec.  12,  1829,  p.  3. 

6  See,  for  example,  Birmingham  Journal,  Jan.  21.  1826,  p.  3,  showing  that  the 
railway  companies  sent  representatives  to  attend  at  the  meetings  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  turnpike  roads  along  and  near  the  route,  in  order  to  get  them  to  favour  the 
railway.     In  this,  they  seemed  to  have  poor  results. 
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they  based  their  case1.  They  showed  that  because  there  was  only  one 
canal  connecting  Birmingham  with  Liverpool  there  was  no  competition 
in  the  conveyance  of  goods ;  hence  the  need  of  a  railway  to  introduce 
that  element  in  the  life  of  trade.  The  distance  between  Birmingham 
and  Liverpool  by  canal  and  the  Mersey  river  was  approximately  120 
miles,  but  by  the  proposed  railway  it  would  be  only  ninety  miles. 
Moreover,  the  time  required  by  fly  boats  to  follow  this  waterway 
between  the  two  termini  would  be  at  least  sixty  hours,  but  by  the 
proposed  railway  it  would  not  exceed  fifteen  hours.  The  freight  rate 
for  merchandise  would  be  reduced  from  455.  per  ton  by  the  above 
waterway  to  not  more  than  305.  per  ton  on  the  rails.  The  stoppages 
on  the  canals,  due  to  frost,  drought  and  other  causes,  which  occasioned 
great  inconveniences  and  frequent  losses  to  shippers,  would  be  unknown 
with  the  railway ;  and  the  injury  to  corn,  merchandise  and  other  goods, 
on  account  of  the  leakage  and  sinking  of  boats,  could  not  occur  on  the 
railway.  In  the  previous  session  of  Parliament  the  canal  proprietors 
had  strenuously  denied  that  there  was  any  need  for  additional  means 
of  conveyance;  but  in  the  session  following  there  was  a  Bill  before 
Parliament  for  a  canal  from  Autherley  to  Nantwich,  along  the  line  of 
the  intended  railway,  which  was  a  virtual  admission  that  there  was 
need  of  greater  accommodation  for  the  public.  This  being  granted,  it 
was  a  question  whether  parliamentary  sanction  should  be  given  to  a 
railway  or  to  a  second  canal.  The  railway  line  had  been  lately  re- 
surveyed  by  Jessop  and  Rennie  and  the  greatest  care  had  been  taken 
to  render  the  route  as  satisfactory  as  possible  to  the  largest  number  of 
the  landed  proprietors,  although  there  were  some  whom  they  had  not 
been  able  to  conciliate.  Having  detailed  some  of  the  local  advantages 
that  would  result  from  the  railway,  its  promoters  also  showed  its 
importance  from  the  national  point  of  view,  as  forming  part  of  one 
great  line  of  direct  communication  between  London  and  Ireland,  and 
they  concluded  by  requesting  Parliament  and  the  public  to  consider  it 
impartially  and  to  obtain  for  the  country  the  benefits  it  held  out  to 
agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures  and  the  political  security  of  the 
realm.  This  appeal  was  signed  by  Robert  Peel,  the  chairman  of  the 
company,  and  doubtless  carried  much  weight  except  with  those  who 
were  personally  interested  in  opposing  the  railway. 

For  some  months  we  are  unable  to  follow  the  company's  history, 
but  in  August  of  that  year  (1826)  there  was  held  at  Birmingham  a  general 
meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the  railway,  at  which  an  unexpected 
turn  was  given  to  their  affairs.  Those  present  at  this  meeting,  while  fully 
satisfied  regarding  the  advantages  of  a  railway  between  Birmingham 
1  Birmingham  Journal,  Mar.  11,  1826,  p.  1,  gives  this  address  in  full. 
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and  Liverpool,  yet  decided  that,  taking  into  consideration  "the  existing 
pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  country,"  and  the  present  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  obtaining  an  Act  for  a  line  upon  the  extensive  scale 
originally  proposed,  it  would  be  prudent  to  confine  their  efforts  to  the 
establishment  of  a  railway  between  Birmingham  and  Wolverhampton, 
with  such  branches  as  might  be  thought  necessary  to  the  neighbouring 
towns  and  works.  This  line  would  not  exceed  fourteen  miles  in  length 
and  could  be  executed  for  £150,000;  it  would  pass  through  the  heart 
of  the  mining  district  of  Staffordshire,  and  thus  provide  another  means 
of  supplying  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton  and  intermediate  places 
with  coal,  iron,  lime  and  other  materials  for  their  manufacturing 
industries.  Those  subscribers  who  preferred  to  retire  rather  than  co- 
operate in  this  limited  enterprise  would  be  allowed  to  do  so  under 
reasonable  terms,  and  those  who  wished  to  continue  as  subscribers 
would  be  retained,  but  in  no  case  could  a  subscriber  hold  more  than 
fifty  shares  of  fifty  pounds  each1.  At  the  same  meeting  there  was  read 
a  prospectus  of  this  proposed  shorter  line  of  railway,  showing  the  large 
population  and  business  interests  of  this  locality,  the  need  of  additional 
means  of  conveyance  to  compete  with  the  monopolistic  canals  and 
reduce  the  freight  charges,  and  the  desirability  of  eliminating  long- 
existing  grievances2.  It  would  seem  that  this  project  did  not 
materialize,  probably  on  account  of  opposition  that  was  aroused 
through  party  squabbling;  for  at  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
undertaking  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1831  it  was  agreed,  with  only 
one  dissenting  voice,  to  suspend  further  prosecution  of  the  work  for  a 
year3.  Evidently  they  had  not  got  much,  if  any,  nearer  to  the  execution 
of  the  proposed  undertaking. 

But  although  this  partial  enterprise  was  devoid  of  results,  the  earlier 
plan  for  a  line  between  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  had,  in  the  mean- 
time, been  resumed.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  1829,  when  the 
people  had  seen  the  probable,  if  not  the  positive,  success  of  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  Railway,  a  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  of  the  wealthy 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Birmingham  was  held,  to  promote  the 
construction  of  the  line  to  Liverpool4.  About  the  same  time,  a  meeting 
was  held  in  Liverpool,  at  which  it  was  determined  to  form  a  company 
for  constructing  a  railway  from  that  city  along  the  same  course  as  that 
projected  by  the  Birmingham  people;   and,  in  order  to  further  this  plan, 

1  Birmingham  Journal,  Sept.  2,  1826,  p.  1,  gives  the  exact  words  of  the  resolutions 
accepted  at  that  general  meeting. 

2  Ibid.     The  prospectus  is  here  given  verbatim. 

3  Ibid.,  Feb.  12,  1831,  p.  2,  on  the  "Wolverhampton  and  Birmingham  Railroad." 

4  Ibid.,  Dec.  12,  1829,  p.  3,  on  the  "Birmingham  and  Liverpool  Railway." 
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and  to  reduce  the  opposition  as  much  as  possible,  the  interests  of  the 
navigation  companies  were  to  be  given  attention.  To  remunerate  canal 
proprietors  for  the  losses  which  they  would  probably  sustain  from 
impending  competition,  extraordinary  inducements  and  privileges  were 
held  out  for  them  to  become  shareholders  in  the  railway1.  Before  the 
middle  of  the  year  1830  this  line  had  been  surveyed  by  Stephenson  and 
Rastrick  on  the  same  double-track  plan  as  that  of  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester2;  and  a  new  prospectus  had  been  issued  detailing  the 
reasons  for  the  proposed  railway  and  the  advantages  which  would  be 
secured  by  it3.  As  in  1824,  the  work  was  to  be  carried  out  under  the 
superintendence  of  two  companies,  one  beginning  at  each  end  of  the 
line;  their  interests  were  to  be  identical,  in  making  application  to 
Parliament  for  separate  Acts  of  incorporation,  in  framing  their  laws  and 
regulations,  and  in  fixing  their  tolls,  the  object  being  to  secure  unity 
of  design  and  harmony  of  operation.  In  the  session  of  1831  application 
was  made  to  Parliament  for  a  Bill  to  authorize  the  construction  of  this 
road;  but  after  a  little  time  it  was  decided  not  to  proceed  with  the 
measure  in  that  session  of  Parliment  and  consequently  the  Bill  was 
withdrawn.  But  although  the  Bill  for  the  whole  line  was  withdrawn, 
the  Birmingham  committee  resolved  to  apply  for  the  part  of  the 
intended  line  between  Birmingham  and  Wolverhampton.  The  House 
of  Commons,  however,  refused  to  entertain  their  application  under  such 
circumstances  and  the  committee  abandoned,  for  the  time  being,  their 
legislative  activity4.  In  November  of  that  year,  the  subscribers  to  the 
proposed  Liverpool  and  Birmingham  Railway  met  to  consider  a  report 
from  the  committee  which  had  been  appointed  to  determine  the  best 
course  to  be  pursued  to  further  their  object.  This  report  showed  what 
had  already  been  done,  the  opposition  encountered  and  the  difficulties 
overcome;  and  recommended  that,  instead  of  beginning  at  Liverpool, 
the  railway  should  join  with  the  Warrington  and  Newton  line  at 
Warrington    and    proceed    southward    from    there,    thus    forming    a 

1  Birmingham  Journal,  Dec.  26,  1829,  p.  2. 

2  Ibid.,  June  5,  1830,  p.  2;  Manchester  Gazette,  June  5,  1830,  p.  3.  The  line 
was  to  be  100  miles  long. 

3  Liverpool  Times,  May  11,  1830,  p.  149,  gives  the  prospectus  in  full.  In  brief, 
the  advantages  of  the  proposed  railway,  as  given  in  the  prospectus,  were  as  follows : 
(1)  avoiding  the  dangerous  and  uncertain  navigation  of  the  Mersey;  (2)  much 
greater  speed  in  the  carriage  of  goods ;  (3)  reduction  of  the  cost  of  carriage ; 
(4)  passengers  would  then  be  conveyed  in  one-half  the  time  and  at  one-half  the 
cost ;  (5)  hence,  great  saving  to  the  agricultural,  commercial  and  manufacturing 
classes ;  (6)  Ireland  would  be  benefited  by  a  wider  market  for  her  produce.  The 
prospectus  is  also  given  in  'Collection  of  Prospectuses,  Maps,  etc.,  of  Railways  and 
Canals,'  pp.  13-14. 

4  Manchester  Guardian,  July  16,  1831,  p.  3. 
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continuation  of  that  short  road.  The  committee  also  recommended  that 
the  line  stop  at  Wolverhampton,  instead  of  being  carried  all  the  way 
to  Birmingham,  in  order  to  placate  the  strong  opposition  among  the 
canal  proprietors  who  were  antagonistic  to  the  formation  of  a  railway 
between  Wolverhampton  and  Birmingham;  but  a  deputation  from 
Birmingham  showed  that  if  this  course  were  followed  most  of  the 
subscribers  of  that  city  would  withdraw  their  names1.  Early  in  1832 
the  Liverpool  and  Birmingham  Railway  Company,  with  which  the 
Birmingham  and  Liverpool  Railway  Company  had  consolidated2, 
decided  that  the  railway  should  commence  at  Warrington,  where  it 
would  virtually  join  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and  terminate  at 
Birmingham,  the  distance  between  these  two  points  being  seventy-four 
miles3. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1832,  it  was  found  expedient  for  these 
two  consolidated  companies  to  unite  under  one  head,  forming  the  Grand 
Junction  Railway  Company.  This  company  revived  the  undertaking 
which  had  been  previously  postponed,  and  planned  to  connect  Birming- 
ham with  Warrington,  whence  connexion  would  be  secured  through 
Newton  with  Liverpool  and  Manchester  by  means  of  the  lines  that  were 
already  in  operation.  The  road  was  to  be  made  through  the  mining 
and  manufacturing  sections  of  Warwickshire  and  Staffordshire,  with 
branches  finally  to  the  Pottery  districts ;  and  the  prospectus  which  the 
company  issued  expressed  the  conviction  that  the  traffic  would  be 
sufficiently  great  to  yield  a  net  return  of  fifteen  per  cent,  upon  capital4. 
Application  was  made  to  Parliament  for  authority  to  give  effect  to  the 
company's  purposes5,  and  on  May  3,  1833,  the  Grand  Junction  Railway 
Act  received  the  sanction  of  the  House  of  Lords6.     In  1835,  these  two 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  Nov.  19,  1831,  p.  3. 

2  Birmingham  Journal,  Dec.  10,  1831,  p.  3.  It  would  seem  that  the  Birmingham 
and  Liverpool  Railway  Company  came  in  for  some  scathing  censure,  because  that 
after  acting  as  a  self-constituted  body  and  "fattening  from  the  deep  subscription 
purse,"  they  had  incurred  expenses  of  about  £17,000  in  connexion  with  their  three- 
fold application  to  Parliament,  and  yet  had  accomplished  nothing.  Ibid.,  Dec.  24, 
1831,  p.  3,  letter  from  "A  Sufferer." 

3  Ibid.,  Jan.  14,  1832,  p.  2;  Manchester  Guardian,  Jan.  14,  1832,  p.  2;  The 
Times,  Jan.  13,  1832,  p.  4.  It  was  expected  that  this  road  would  pay  a  clear 
profit  of  about  fourteen  per  cent,  on  the  capital  expended. 

4  The  Grand  Junction  Railway  prospectus  is  given  in  full  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  Oct.  27,  1832,  p.  1.  It  was  dated  Oct.  15,  1832.  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  road  between  Birmingham  and  Warrington,  75  miles,  was  £1,000,000,  which 
was  thought  to  be  in  excess  of  the  amount  that  would  be  actually  needed.  By 
using  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  and  Warrington  and  Newton  connexions,  the 
distance  between  Liverpool  and  Birmingham  would  be  95  miles,  and  between 
Manchester  and  Birmingham  96  miles. 

5  Birmingham  Journal,  Nov.  17,  1832,  p.  1.  6  Ibid.,  May  4,  1833,  p.  3. 
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divisions,  from  Newton  to  Warrington  and  from  Warrington  to 
Birmingham,  were  incorporated  into  one  line,  thus  forming  continuous 
rail  communication  for  over  eighty  miles.  This  was  a  very  important 
road,  not  only  because  it  was  the  longest  line  at  that  time,  but  because 
it  brought  the  Midlands  and  the  intervening  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing district  into  close  connexion  with  Liverpool,  the  second 
largest  port  of  the  kingdom. 

Contemporaneous  with  the  efforts  to  secure  a  railway  between 
Liverpool  and  Birmingham,  there  was  corresponding  activity  to  obtain 
rail  connexion  between  Birmingham  and  London.  The  need  of  this 
was  greatly  felt  at  that  time.  The  commercial  and  industrial  classes 
were  prevented  from  reaping  the  full  reward  of  their  activities,  because 
of  the  impediments  to  the  carriage  of  goods  on  the  canals.  The  latter 
were  frequently  stopped,  sometimes  for  considerable  periods,  on  account 
of  frost,  drought,  or  the  necessity  of  repairs1;  and  at  such  times 
shippers,  who  had  arranged  to  send  goods  on  a  particular  vessel,  were 
unable  to  fulfil  their  orders,  while  the  shipowner  also  lost  by  being 
deprived  of  the  revenue  from  this  freight2.  Even  if  the  canals  were 
not  stopped,  the  rates  of  conveyance  were  so  slow  that  merchants  lost 
orders  because  they  could  not  get  their  goods  in  time  to  ship  by  a 
certain  sailing.  By  "fly  boats"  on  the  canal,  the  fastest  water  con- 
veyance of  the  time,  it  took  four  days  to  bring  such  products  as  glass 
from  Birmingham  to  London3,  and  then  there  were  losses  to  be  borne 
on  account  of  breakage  and  pilferage,  which,  on  the  great  amount  of 
traffic  along  that  route,  amounted  to  a  large  toll  annually4.  In  addition 
to  these  barriers,  the  freight  rates  were  so  high  that  the  monopoly  of 
the  canal  companies  had  long  been  recompensed  by  a  great  profit  on 
their  capital5.  Some  commodities,  such  as  linens,  silks  and  others, 
for  the  carriage  of  which  speed  was  a  desideratum,  had  to  be  brought 
by  coach  and  pay  charges  which  were  two,  three,  or  four  times  as  much 

1  '  London  and  Birmingham  Railway  Bill.  Extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  Evidence 
given  before  the  Committee  of  the  Lords  on  this  Bill,'  pp.  3,  8,  10,  etc.,  evidence  of 
Messrs  Barry,  Dillon,  Moore.  The  latter,  who  was  a  Birmingham  merchant,  said 
that  some  of  his  goods  had  been  delayed  in  transit  on  account  of  the  canal  being 
frozen  from  Dec.  24  till  Feb.  20,  and  then  part  of  the  goods  were  rejected  because 
out  of  time.     Mr  Barry  had  known  the  canals  closed  by  frost  for  six  or  seven  weeks. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  etc.,  evidence  of  Messrs  Barry,  Hemsley,  Barnes,  etc. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  4,  evidence  of  Mr  Hemsley;  Birmingham  Journal,  Dec.  1,  1832, 
p.  3,  "Advantages  of  a  London  and  Birmingham  Railway." 

4  'London  and  Birmingham  Railway  Bill.  Extracts  from  Minutes  of  Evidence 
before  Lords  Committee,'  p.  5,  evidence  of  Mr  Hemsley ;  Birmingham.  Journal, 
Dec.  1,  1832,  p.  3. 

s  Birmingham  Journal,  Feb.  5,  1831,  p.  3,  letter  from  "A  Subscriber  to  the 
London  and  Birmingham  Railway." 
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as  canal  carriage  would  have  cost1 ;  and  as  the  mercantile  classes  were 
conducting  their  business  more  and  more  from-hand-to-mouth,  they 
were  feeling  the  necessity  of  having  some  means  by  which  rapidity  of 
communication  could  be  effected.  If  this  could  be  secured  they  would 
be  able  to  carry  on  their  enterprises  without  having  so  much  capital 
locked  up  in  unproductive  forms2. 

The  necessity  of  a  railway  was  felt  also  by  the  agricultural  interests, 
especially  the  farmers.  The  supplying  of  the  London  market  with 
vegetables,  dairy  produce,  etc.,  from  the  country  demanded  accelerated 
transit;  otherwise  these  perishable  commodities  could  not  be  carried 
any  great  distance.  To  meet  the  requirements  of  that  market  for  meat, 
cattle  and  sheep  in  vast  numbers  were  taken  from  the  country;  but 
the  road  expenses  connected  with  taking  these  animals  on  the  hoof  were 
considerable  and  the  cattle  were  much  injured  by  the  long  journey. 
At  times  they  travelled  till  their  feet  were  sore,  and  they  had  to  be 
sold  at  the  towns  along  the  road  for  what  they  would  bring.  This  was 
true  also  of  the  sheep.  If  the  animals  were  slaughtered  in  the  country 
and  the  meat  carried  to  the  metropolis,  it  would  sometimes  be 
spoiled  before  it  reached  its  destination.  So  that,  whether  the  one 
method  or  the  other  were  adopted,  it  was  uneconomical,  for  both  the 
weight  was  lessened  and  the  quality  deteriorated3.  But  by  means  of 
a  railway,  animals,  meat,  dairy  products,  vegetables  and  all  other 
necessaries  of  life  could  be  sent  to  the  London  market  and  be  received 
there  almost  as  fresh  as  when  they  left  the  country ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  expense  of  reaching  the  metropolis  and  the  loss  or  injury 
suffered  on  the  way  would  be  either  lessened  or  prevented4. 

While  these  classes  were  not  being  provided  with  suitable  facilities 
for  the  transportation  of  their  products,  the  inevitable  tendency  was 
to  retard  all  the  best  interests  of  the  community.  Deficiencies  in  the 
means  of  conveyance  reacted  upon  the  cost  of  the  goods  and  commodities 
to  the  consumers,  and  the  burden  which  was  felt  by  the  producing 
classes  pressed  with  equal  or  greater  weight  upon  those  who  had  to 

1  'London  and  Birmingham  Railway  Bill.  Extracts  from  Minutes  of  Evidence 
before  Lords  Committee,'  pp.  6,  7-8,  11,  evidence  of  Messrs  Barnes,  Dillon  and 
Westall. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  5,  12,  evidence  of  Messrs  Hemsley  and  Westall. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  13-20,  evidence  of  Messrs  Warner,  Whitworth,  Sharp  and  Atten- 
borough. 

4  Ibid.,  evidence  of  Messrs  Warner  and  Attenborough.  It  was  estimated  that 
cattle  going  from  Braybrooke  to  London,  80  miles,  lost  10s.  a  head  in  walking  that 
distance  upon  the  common  roads ;  and  the  cost  of  driving  them  that  distance  was 
about  7s.  a  head  in  summer  and  8s.  in  winter.  See  also  Birmingham  Journal,  Dec.  1, 
1832,  p.  3,  "Advantages  of  a  London  and  Birmingham  Railway." 
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purchase  these  things.  Not  only  was  the  expense  of  the  carriage  of 
freight  unduly  high,  but  the  cost  of  travelling  was  also  felt  to  be  too 
great  for  the  advantages  in  regard  to  speed  and  comfort  that  were 
offered  by  the  coaches ;  and  this  barrier  to  trade,  it  was  certain,  would 
be  removed  by  a  railway,  which  would  save  both  time  and  expense1. 

Perhaps  the  only  interest  to  profit  from  the  existing  conditions  was 
the  body  of  canal  proprietors,  who  reaped  large  returns  from  their  high 
charges  and  impositions.  The  increasing  traffic  on  the  canals  in  this 
chain,  especially  on  the  Grand  Junction  and  Oxford  canals,  was  not 
accompanied  by  any  disposition  on  their  part  to  reduce  their  rates ;  but 
they  exacted  all  that  they  could  lawfully  charge  and  endeavoured  to 
swell  their  receipts  to  the  utmost  extent2. 

During  the  railway  fever  of  1825,  among  many  projects  that  were 
brought  forward  was  one  for  the  connecting  of  Birmingham  and  London 
by  a  railway ;  but  this  scheme,  like  several  others,  failed  to  materialize 
at  that  time3.  It  was  revived  in  1827,  but  without  any  success ;  and 
in  1829,  when  the  results  of  the  trials  of  the  locomotive  engines  on  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  line  had  demonstrated  the  vast  possibilities 
of  mechanical  traction,  the  plan  was  taken  up  with  greater  vigour.  The 
possibility  of  a  railway  as  a  competitor  of  the  canals  induced  those 
interested  in  the  waterways  to  get  together  in  1827  and  propose  the 
formation  of  a  new  canal,  to  be  called  the  London  and  Birmingham 
Canal,  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  render  such  great  aid  in  the  carriage 
of  the  traffic  that  there  would  be  no  need  for  a  railway.  It  appears 
from  contemporary  evidence  that  the  promoters  of  this  canal,  or  one 
of  their  officials,  notoriously  falsified  the  subscription  list;  but  there 
were  other  reasons  also  which  helped  to  decide  the  issue  against  the 
proposed   canal4,    especially   the   necessity  of  increased   speed   in   the 

1  '  London  and  Birmingham  Railway  Bill.  Extracts  from  Minutes  of  Evidence 
before  Lords  Committee,'  pp.  22-24,  evidence  of  Messrs  Mason  and  Cheetham. 

2  Parkes,  Claim  of  the  Subscribers,  pp.  42-43.  Parkes  gives  (op.  cit.,  p.  44)  a 
table  of  the  "Tonnage  Receipts  on  the  Grand  Junction  Canal"  from  1795-1824, 
which  shows  that  in  little  more  than  twenty  years  (1800-1823)  there  had  been  a 
more  than  tenfold  increase  in  the  tonnage  receipts  on  this  canal.  See  also  '  Collection 
of  Prospectuses,  etc.,'  p.  19,  which  gives  the  distance  and  tonnage  rates  on  the  canals 
between  Birmingham  and  London. 

3  Grinling,  History  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  p.  1. 

4  The  agitation  for  this  canal  is  given  in  Aris's  Birmingham  Gazette;  see,  for 
example,  the  issues  of  Dec.  17,  1827,  and  Feb.  2, 1829.  'Collection  of  Prospectuses, 
etc.,'  pp.  31-33,  gives  the  complete  prospectus  of  this  proposed  canal.  See  also 
Birmingham  Journal,  Nov.  17,  1827,  p.  1 :  Dec.  15,  1827,  p.  3;  Dec.  19,  1829,  p.  2; 
Dec.  26,  1829,  p.  2;  April  10,  1830,  p.  3.  There  was  much  fraud  connected  with 
this  project,  and  the  unabashed  jobbing  is  shown  also  in  Pari.  Papers,  1830  (251), 
x,  719,  'Report  from  the  Committee  on  the  Birmingham  and  London  Junction 
Canal  Petitions.' 
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conveyance  of  both  goods  and  passengers.  But  the  agitation  for  the 
railway  continued  and  its  advocates  used  the  results  obtained  from 
the  locomotive  tests  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  in  October, 
1829,  as  an  inducement  to  secure  support  for  this  new  enterprise.  It 
was  asserted  that  this  railway  would  be  of  great  national  benefit  for 
forwarding  troops  and  military  stores ;  that  by  it  the  manufactures  of 
Birmingham  and  its  neighbourhood  would  be  conveyed  to  London  in 
much  less  time  and  at  less  expense  than  by  canal ;  that  the  agricultural 
produce  of  all  the  intervening  section  would  be  able,  on  account  of  the 
faster  speed  and  reduced  cost  of  conveyance,  to  find  wider  markets  and 
better  prices;  that  the  coal  of  Staffordshire  could  be  taken  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  the  consumers  at  the  metropolis  and  along  the  railway; 
and  that  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  turnpike  roads  adjacent  to  the 
proposed  railway  would  be  almost  all  saved,  amounting  on  the  average 
to  about  £250  per  mile  annually1.  Throughout  the  year  1830  there 
was  a  deeper  interest  manifested  in  the  project  and  this  continued  to 
intensify  until  application  was  made  to  Parliament  to  secure  authority 
to  carry  out  this  enterprise. 

It  will  be  appropriate  here  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  opposition 
to  the  proposed  railway,  and,  first,  we  shall  consider  that  of  the  landed 
interest.  The  landlords  feared  that  the  railway  would  injure  the  pro- 
perty through  which  it  would  pass,  by  destroying  the  privacy  and  unity 
of  the  farms ;  that  the  closes  which  were  now  convenient  in  form  and 
size  might  be  divided  into  ill-shaped  fragments ;  that  the  deep  cuttings 
across  the  slopes  of  the  hills  might  intercept  the  supply  of  water  to  the 
wells  and  grounds  below;  that  the  large  embankments  across  the  low 
lands  would  interfere  with  the  natural  drainage  of  the  parts  above 
them;  and  that,  where  the  railway  crossed  the  highways  on  the  same 
level,  it  would  be  inconvenient  and  dangerous  to  the  public.  It  was 
said  that  the  existing  means  of  land  and  water  carriage  were  greater 
than  had  ever  been  required;  that  no  necessity  had  been  shown  for 
accelerated  communication ;  and  that  the  absence  of  the  support  of  the 
landowners  was  undeniable  proof  that  the  undertaking  was  uncalled  for 

1  Birmingham  Journal,  Nov.  28, 1829, p.  3,  letter  from  "T.  B.,"  entitled  "Observa- 
tions on  the  Advantages  of  a  Railway  Communication  between  Birmingham  and 
London."  The  writer  shows  that  at  a  very  moderate  calculation  the  returns  from 
passengers  who  now  patronized  the  existing  seventeen  coaches  each  way  daily 
between  London  and  Birmingham,  would  be  enough  to  pay  large  profits  on  the  cost 
of  the  railway.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  calculation  of  the  cost  of  construction  was 
much  too  low,  being  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  actual  cost.  His  figure  for  the 
expense  of  building  the  road  was  £963,000,  whereas  the  actual  cost  was  over  £4,500,000. 
See  Herepath's  Railway  Magazine,  N.S.,  vi,  pp.  16-17.  On  the  advantages  of  this 
railway,  see  also  Birmingham  Journal,  July  17,  1830,  p.  3,  on  "Railroads." 
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by  the  wants  or  wishes  of  the  country1.  The  promoters  of  the  railway 
answered  these  objections  by  an  array  of  facts  which,  to  an  unbiased 
mind,  should  have  been  convincing.  Regarding  the  plea  that  the 
privacy  of  the  estates  would  be  destroyed  and  the  homesteads  severed, 
the  answer  was  made  that  privacy  was  one  of  the  worst  features  of  a 
farm;  that  a  farm  on  a  great  public  thoroughfare  was  worth  much 
more  than  one  in  a  country  lane ;  and  that  the  construction  of  bridges 
over  and  arches  under  the  railway  would  give  facility  of  communication 
between  the  divided  portions  of  the  farms.  The  objection  that  the 
railway  cuttings  would  prevent  the  circulation  of  water  to  the  lower 
grounds  was  answered  by  showing  that,  if  the  water  collected  in  the 
ditches  on  each  side  of  the  railway,  it  could  be  drawn  off  and  used  for 
irrigation  and  that  the  railway  would  act  as  a  drain  to  those  lands  that 
had  too  much  water,  and  therefore  would  do  for  the  farmer  what  he 
had  long  wanted  but  had  not  the  money  to  do  for  himself.  The  claim 
that  large  embankments  across  the  low  lands  would  interfere  with  the 
natural  drainage  was  met  by  the  assertion  that  the  railway  would  cross 
streams  and  watercourses  by  means  of  viaducts  so  as  to  leave  these 
outlets  as  open  as  before.  The  supposed  interference  with  traffic  on 
the  highways  was  shown  to  be  without  foundation,  because  the  railway 
would  pass  either  over  or  under  all  great  thoroughfares  and  every  pre- 
caution would  be  taken  to  protect  the  public  from  risk.  The  alleged 
sufficiency  of  the  existing  facilities  of  carriage  provoked  acrimonious 
reply :  it  was  true  that  the  roads  and  canals  could  convey  more  goods 
and  passengers  than  had  passed  on  them,  and  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  a  narrow  limit  was  imposed  by  the  expense  and  delay  in  each 
case ;  but  by  lowering  the  charge  of  conveyance  and  by  quickening  the 
return  on  capital  through  increased  speed  and  regularity  the  amount  of 
the  traffic  would  be  greatly  augmented.  It  was  very  clear  that,  when 
the  canals  were  frozen,  and  the  people,  especially  the  labouring  classes, 
of  the  Midlands  could  not  get  coal,  there  was  much  need  of  some 
additional  means  of  conveyance.  The  wealth  of  some  mineral  districts 
was,  to  a  great  extent,  excluded  from  the  London  markets  on  account 
of  the  heavy  expense  of  canal  transport.  Moreover,  every  man's  time 
was  part  of  his  capital :  it  made  considerable  difference  whether  a  person 
had  to  spend  six  hours  or  twelve  hours  upon  the  road,  for  in  the  former 
case  there  was  a  greater  use  of  time  and  less  expense  involved  than  in 
the  latter.  A  few  landowners  might  not  be  put  to  any  inconvenience 
by  reason  of  the  slow  and  expensive  transit  of  passengers  and  goods, 

1  Birmingham  Journal,  Jan.  22,  1831,  p.  1,  on  the  "London  and  Birmingham 
Railway;"  The  Times,  Nov.  18,  1830,  p.  3,  letter  from  "A  Landowner,"  concerning 
the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway. 
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but  the  public  were  the  best  judges  as  to  the  loss  occasioned  by  the 
present  impediments  to  everyday  business.  And,  finally,  the  declara- 
tion that  the  absence  of  the  support  of  the  landowners  was  undeniable 
proof  that  the  railway  was  uncalled  for  by  the  wants  or  wishes  of  the 
country,  was  of  absolutely  no  validity.  The  wants  of  the  country 
gentlemen  were  no  index  of  the  wants  of  the  country  generally.  The 
fact  that  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line  had  benefited  both  land- 
owners and  tenants  was  conclusive  evidence  that  corresponding  benefits 
would  accrue  to  the  landed  classes  in  this  case1. 

The  other  great  class  that  were  opposed  to  the  formation  of  the 
railway  included  the  canal  interests  between  the  Midlands  and  London. 
It  was  indubitable  that  the  railway  would  take  part  of  the  traffic  which 
had  been  accustomed  to  going  on  the  canals ;  and  the  revenues  of  the 
canal  companies  would  probably  be  reduced,  at  least  relatively  if  not 
absolutely.  There  was  no  doubt  but  that  some  of  the  canals  along  this 
route,  like  the  Grand  Junction  and  the  Oxford,  had  remunerated  their 
proprietors  handsomely  and  it  was  but  natural  that  they  should  seek 
to  perpetuate  these  conditions  of  their  own  prosperity;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  freight  charges  were  high,  and,  judging  from  the  results 
which  had  been  attained  by  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  in 
reducing  the  rates  along  its  line,  there  was  every  reason  to  believe 
that  comparable  results  would  be  secured  in  this  case.  There  was, 
apparently,  no  remedy  for  the  injury  which  canal  proprietors  would 
sustain,  unless  they  would  join  and  make  common  cause  with  the 
railway  company.  Persevering  hostility,  conducted  at  great  sacrifice 
of  property,  might  delay  the  railway,  but  could  not  prevent  it,  since 
it  was  for  the  public  benefit.  The  canal  companies  should  not  expect  the 
progress  of  improvement  to  be  halted  to  secure  the  continuance  of  their 
enjoyment  of  monopoly.  They  had  remunerated  their  capital  for  a  long 
time  with  immense  profits ;  and  they  should  not  now  complain  at  the  in- 
troduction of  a  cheaper  and  faster  means  of  conveyance2.  The  Marquis 
of  Stafford,  the  greatest  canal  proprietor  in  the  world,  had  formerly 
opposed  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  but  later  he  became 
convinced  of  its  usefulness  and  in  1831  he  owned  1000  shares  of  its 
stock3.    But  all  the  owners  of  canal  shares  were  not  so  readily  convinced 

1  Birmingham  Journal,  Jan.  22,  1831,  p.  1,  on  the  "London  and  Birmingham 
Railway;"  ibid.,  Feb.  5,  1831,  p.  3,  letter  from  "A  Subscriber  to  the  London  and 
Birmingham  Railway." 

2  Birmingham  Journal,  Jan.  22,  1831,  p.  1,  on  the  "London  and  Birmingham 
Railway;"  ibid.,  Feb.  5,  1831,  p.  3,  letter  from  "A  Subscriber  to  the  London  and 
Birmingham  Railway;"  ibid.,  Mar.  5,  1831,  p.  3,  "Public  Meeting  to  Support 
Railways." 

3  Birmingham  Journal,  Feb.  5,  1831,  p.  3. 
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that  the  greater  economy  of  railways  had  been  proved.  Because  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  was  considered  as  a  brilliant  success 
was  no  reason  to  conclude  that  experience  would  confirm  this  result  in 
every  other  instance ;  and,  partly  in  support  of  this  vague  hope  of  being 
able  to  compete  with  the  railways,  and  partly  in  the  expectation  that 
Parliament  would  protect  them  from  ruin,  the  canals  offered  strenuous 
resistance  to  the  authorization  of  the  railway1. 

The  third  class  from  which  opposition  was  encountered  by  the  railway 
included  the  coach  proprietors,  waggon  masters  and  postmasters,  the 
amount  of  whose  business  was  likely  to  be  seriously  reduced  by  the  new 
means  of  conveyance.  Before  the  line  had  been  put  in  operation 
between  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  there  were  about  twenty-two 
regular  coaches  on  that  road;  but,  by  the  beginning  of  the  year  1831, 
almost  all  these  stage  coaches  had  been  laid  aside,  and  soon  the  railway 
was  carrying  about  three  times  as  many  passengers  as  had  formerly 
patronized  the  coaches2.  This  apparently  inevitable  decline  of  road 
carriage  of  passengers  and  goods  induced  the  proprietors  engaged  in 
this  business  to  resist  the  establishment  of  the  new  enterprise  which 
was  destined  to  destroy  their  means  of  support ;  but,  probably  because 
they  were  not  backed  by  the  large  amount  of  wealth  that  was  available 
for  the  landowners  and  the  canal  proprietors,  their  claims  seem  to  have 
commanded  but  little  public  attention.  An  interesting  case  of  such 
opposition,  in  1833,  comes  to  us  in  the  form  of  a  petition  to  the  House 
of  Lords  from  those  who  were  carrying  on  these  undertakings  on  the 
lines  of  road  between  London,  Worcester,  Hereford  and  Gloucester; 
they  requested  the  Lords  to  protect  their  interests  by  rejecting  all 
applications  for  railroads  in  general,  and  particularly  the  Liverpool 
and  Birmingham  and  Birmingham  and  London  railways3.  It  would  be 
but  natural  that  the  owners  of  these  vehicles  along  the  same  or  parallel 
lines  of  road  should  oppose  the  formation  of  a  railway  which  would 
take  away  their  business;  but  why  those  should  oppose  it  whose  line 
of  activity  was  more  or  less  in  the  opposite  direction,  is  by  no  means 
so  clear. 

In  addition  to  neutralizing  the  arguments  of  their  enemies,  the  rail- 
way company  put  forward  some  other  strong  reasons  in  favour  of  their 

1  Birmingham  Journal,  Mar.  5.  1831,  p.  3,  "On  Railways." 

2  Birmingham  Journal,  Feb.  5,  1831,  p.  2,  letter  from  "A  Railway  Subscriber," 
on  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway;  'London  and  Birmingham  Railway  Bill. 
Extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  given  before  the  Committee  of  the  Lords 
on  this  Bill,'  evidence  of  Henry  Booth  (treasurer  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway  Company),  pp.  54-55. 

3  Hampshire  Advertiser  and  Salisbury  Guardian,  May  11,  1833,  p.  2,  "Coaches  v. 
Railway." 
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project.  As  the  landowners  had  profited  from  the  construction  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  line,  and  some  who  formerly  were  very  active 
against  that  enterprise  were  now  as  strongly  in  favour  of  it,  so  it  would 
be  to  the  advantage  of  estate  owners  in  this  other  section  to  have  the 
midland  metropolis  connected  with  London.  The  hostility  of  the  land- 
lords was,  therefore,  ill-advised.  Not  only  would  the  railway  add  to 
the  value  of  their  property,  but  the  proximity  of  larger  and  better 
markets  for  farm  produce  would  give  the  tenants  higher  prices  for  what 
they  had  to  sell,  and  thus  render  them  more  prosperous.  A  few  hours 
at  the  most  would  suffice  to  carry  fatted  animals  from  their  pastures 
to  Smithfield,  without  their  losing  in  weight  or  being  injured,  as  at 
present,  by  drovers.  The  railway  would  supply  the  metropolis  market 
better,  and  with  more  facility  and  regularity,  from  a  distance  of  eighty 
miles,  than  at  present  from  the  neighbouring  districts ;  and  the  steady 
market  would  be  a  boon  for  agriculture,  while  providing  steadier  employ- 
ment for  labour.  The  expenditure  of  millions  upon  this  work  would 
lighten  the  burden  of  poor  rates  and  prove  beneficial  to  the  country 
through  which  the  railway  would  be  carried1.  The  passenger  fares 
would  be  reduced  from  the  coach  fares  of  4d.  per  mile  inside  and  2\d. 
per  mile  outside,  to  2d.  and  \\d.  per  mile  respectively  on  the  railway; 
and  this  would  be  the  accompaniment  of  a  rate  of  speed  double  that 
of  the  average  speed  of  coaches.  Corresponding  reduction  in  the  time 
and  expense  of  the  carriage  of  goods  was  anticipated2.  To  placate  the 
owners  of  coaching  establishments,  it  was  shown  that,  instead  of  there 
being  less  work  for  coaches,  there  would  be  more  after  the  railway 
were  put  in  operation.  Doubtless,  the  construction  of  the  railway 
would  cause  the  coaches  along  that  line  to  be  set  aside;  but  through- 
out a  belt  of  many  miles  in  width  on  each  side  of  it,  numerous  cross 
coaches  would  be  immediately  established  to  meet  the  railway  at 
important  stations  according  to  the  convenience  of  passengers.  For 
example,  the  many  steamboats  connecting  London,  Dover  and  Calais 
had  increased,  rather  than  diminished,  the  number  of  post-horses  on 
the  Dover  road3;  and  evidence  was  given  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  effect  that  while,  before  the  opening  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  the  coaching  business  on  the  main 

1  Birmingham  Journal,  Feb.  5,  1831,  p.  3,  letter  from  "A  Subscriber  to  the 
London  and  Birmingham  Railway." 

2  Birmingham  Journal,  Jan.  22,  1831,  p.  1,  on  the  London  and  Birmingham 
Railway.  According  to  this  writer  the  carrying  of  goods  by  the  fly  vans  was  done 
at  the  rate  of  five  miles  per  hour  and  at  a  cost  of  at  least  9d.  per  ton  per  mile,  while 
the  railway  would  carry  them  at  fifteen  or  more  miles  per  hour. 

3  Birmingham  Journal,  Feb.  5,  1831,  p.  2,  letter  from  "A  Railway  Subscriber," 
on  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway. 
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road  between  these  two  termini  was  carried  on  by  400  horses  belonging 
to  Liverpool  proprietors  and  400  to  Manchester  proprietors,  after  the 
opening  of  that  line,  although  coaches  soon  ceased  to  run  on  the  direct 
road,  there  was  such  a  great  increase  on  the  cross  roads  that  the  pro- 
prietors at  Manchester,  by  1834,  had  800  horses  employed  and  the 
demand  was  still  increasing1.  The  safety,  certainty  and  rapidity  of 
conveyance  were  of  themselves  sufficient  to  recommend  the  railway 
in  preference  to  any  other  means  of  carriage2. 

In  1830  a  Bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament  seeking  authority 
to  construct  a  railway  between  these  two  termini;  but  the  strong 
opposition  which  was  manifested  against  this  measure,  especially  by 
several  of  the  great  landowners3  and  the  canal  companies  along  the 
route4,  but  also  by  proprietors  of  coaching  establishments  and  turn- 
pike trustees5,  caused  the  failure  of  the  Bill  to  pass  in  the  session  of 
1831-2.  As  was  the  case  in  the  promotion  of  the  railway  from 
Birmingham  to  Liverpool,  so  also  in  this  case,  there  was  the  existence 
of  two  separate  companies  which  were  later  merged  into  one  before 
the  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  to  sanction  the  undertaking6.  The 
defeat  in  1832  was  made  the  occasion  of  greater  earnestness  and  the 
supporters  of  this  scheme  got  together  to  inquire  into  the  reasons  for 
their  failure  and  to  devise  more  effective  measures  for  securing  their 
ends.  In  addition  to  foes  without,  the  company  had  to  meet  and 
harmonize  internal  dissension.  Some  of  the  subscribers  to  the  under- 
taking had  made  their  subscriptions  and  signed  the  contract  deed,  in 
1830,  on  the  assumption  that  this  line  would  connect  with  the  projected 

1  See  summary  of  this  evidence  in  Hampshire  Advertiser  and  Salisbury  Guardian, 
Mar.  29,  1834,  p.  2. 

2  Birmingham  Journal,  Mar.  5, 1831,  p.  3,  "Public  Meeting  to  Support  Railways." 

3  In  addition  to  foregoing  references,  see  also  Brit.  Mus.  1890.  c.  9  (5).  Stretton, 
History  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway,  shows  the  opposition  of  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon  and  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

4  In  addition  to  previously-mentioned  references,  see  Remarks  upon  Pamphlet 
by  Investigator  on  the  Proposed  Birmingham  and  London  Railway.  "Investi- 
gator" evidently  represented  the  canal  interests  and  he  had  tried  to  show  the  evils 
that  would  be  caused  by  the  railway.  See  also  Brit.  Mus.  T.  1371.  (18),  the  writer 
of  which  was  apparently  a  canal  proprietor,  since  the  pamphlet  presents  that  side 
of  the  case.  It  was  entitled,  '  The  Probable  Effects  of  the  London  and  Birmingham 
Railway.'  Since  it  is  impossible  to  get  too  clear  a  view  of  the  way  in  which  railways 
were  regarded  at  the  time  of  their  introduction,  the  contents  of  this  pamphlet  are 
worthy  of  perusal. 

5  Birmingham  Journal,  Feb.  12,  1831,  p.  2,  for  example,  shows  the  opposition 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Dunchurch  and  Stonebridge  road  to  the  proposed  railway. 

6  Birmingham  Journal,  Sept.  21,  1833,  p.  3,  on  "London  and  Birmingham  Rail- 
way;" Manchester  Guardian,  April  7,  1832,  p.  1,  on  "London  and  Birmingham 
Railway." 
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Liverpool  and  Birmingham  Railway ;  but  the  latter  had  been  abandoned, 
and,  therefore,  the  whole  situation  was  changed.  It  would  seem,  too, 
that  the  directors  of  the  company  that  was  formed  by  a  union  of  the 
former  two  concerns  had  changed  the  plans  for  the  railway  and  in- 
creased the  estimated  cost  of  the  line  without  submitting  these  plans 
to  a  general  meeting  for  approval.  Many  of  the  subscribers  had 
requested  the  directors  to  publish  a  full  and  authentic  report  of  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  company,  and  afterward  to  convene 
a  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  to  take  action  as  to  what  should 
be  done;  but  all  they  had  received  was  a  circular  giving  a  few  loose 
details.  Because  of  these  conditions,  those  who  were  dissatisfied, 
including  a  number  of  the  great  landlords,  sent  a  petition  to  the  House 
of  Commons  requesting  that  they  might  be  released  from  their  obliga- 
tions and  not  be  considered  as  subscribers  to  the  present  undertaking1. 
Earlier  in  the  year  1832  there  had  been  a  meeting  of  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  land  along  the  proposed  course  of  the  railway,  at  which 
there  appeared  to  be  agreement  among  those  present  that  the  railway 
as  planned  would  depreciate  the  value  of  their  property,  and  they, 
therefore,  decided  to  protest  against  the  granting  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment2. What  was  the  outcome  of  this  discord  we  need  not  trace; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  by  midsummer  of  that  year  the  company  issued 
its  new  prospectus,  showing  the  public  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
this  proposed  railway,  in  opening  up  new  sources  of  supplies  of  pro- 
visions for  the  metropolis,  in  facilitating  and  cheapening  travel,  in 
providing  rapid  and  economical  interchange  of  the  great  articles  of 
consumption,  and  in  connecting  London  with  Liverpool  and  the  great 
manufacturing  sections  of  Lancashire  and  the  Midlands3.  Once  more 
application  was  made  to  Parliament  and  Lord  Wharncliffe,  the  chair- 
man of  the  parliamentary  committee  to  which  this  measure  was  sub- 
mitted for  examination  and  report,  asserted  that  in  his  long  experience 
in  Parliament  he  had  never  seen  a  measure  passed  by  either  House 
that  was  supported  by  evidence  of  a  more  decisive  character.     But, 

1  This  petition  is  given  in  full  in  Manchester  Guardian,  April  7,  1832,  p.  1.  It 
shows  that  the  estimated  expense  of  the  railway  was  at  first  £1,500,000,  but  in  1832 
it  was  £2,500,000. 

2  Manchester  Courier,  Feb.  4,  1832,  p.  3,  on  "London  and  Birmingham  Railway." 

3  This  announcement  or  prospectus  is  given  in  full  in  Manchester  Guardian, 
July  7,  1832,  p.  1,  and  also  in  'Collection  of  Prospectuses,  etc.,'  p.  61.  It  refers  to 
the  great  success  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway.  This  line  would  connect 
with  that  to  be  constructed  from  Birmingham  to  Liverpool,  and  through  the  port 
of  Liverpool  it  would  furnish  rapid  connexion  between  Ireland  and  London.  See 
also  Brit.  Mus.  1890.  c.  9  (5),  and  "Statement  of  the  Case  in  support  of  the  London 
and  Birmingham  Railway  Bill,"  as  given  in  'Collection  of  Prospectuses,  etc.,'  p.  74. 
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notwithstanding  this,  the  Bill  was  thrown  out,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
opposition  of  the  landowners,  who  feared  that  their  estates  would  be 
prejudiced  or  injured  by  the  railway.  This  failure  had  resulted  after 
£32,000  had  been  expended  on  the  application,  but  still  the  company 
was  not  deterred  in  their  efforts.  Subsequent  changes  were  made  in 
the  line  in  order  to  avoid  the  properties  of  two  of  the  nobility  who 
had  strongly  opposed  it  and  to  keep  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  town  of  Northampton1.  With  these  alterations,  the  line  was 
regarded  favourably  at  the  company's  third  application  and  the  Act 
was  passed  in  1833.  In  1837,  the  first  section  of  the  line  was  opened 
between  London  and  Tring2,  but  it  was  not  until  the  following  year 
that  the  whole  line  was  opened3.  By  this  railway  and  what  were  later 
its  north-western  connexions,  there  was  established  a  complete  com- 
munication from  London  to  Birmingham  and  from  Birmingham  to 
Liverpool;  but  we  must  remember  that,  at  this  time,  these  were 
entirely  separate  roads,  not  working  in  harmony,  and,  therefore,  there 
was  no  through  rate  nor  through  traffic. 

A  few  facts  regarding  the  finances  of  this  railway  may  be  appro- 
priately given.  In  1830,  when  the  line  was  being  agitated,  it  was 
computed  that  the  amount  paid  by  passengers  and  parcels  conveyed 
by  coaches  between  London  and  Birmingham  exceeded  £300,000  a 
year,  and  that  paid  for  the  carriage  of  goods  between  the  same  places 
exceeded  £500,000  a  year.  The  expense  of  building  the  railway  upon 
the  best  possible  plan  was  estimated  not  to  exceed  £1,500,000;  so  that 
one-fourth  of  the  amount  paid  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and 
goods  would  be  ample  remuneration  on  the  capital  to  be  spent  on  the 
construction  of  the  railway4.  But  soon  the  plans  were  changed  and 
the  estimated  cost  was  augmented,  so  that  in  the  company's  original 
Act  of  incorporation  the  capital  was  stated  at  £2,500,000.  By  later 
Acts,  the  company  was  empowered  to  raise  a  capital  in  shares  and  on 
loans  amounting  to  £4,500,000;    but  by  1839  even  this  sum  had  been 

1  Stretton,  History  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway.  The  announcement 
of  the  directors  of  the  railway  in  1833  is  given  in  'Collection  of  Prospectuses,  etc.,' 
p.  65.  It  showed  the  advantage  of  the  railway  in  regard  to  safety,  expedition  and 
economy,  and  the  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  London  and  the  public  generally. 
The  change  of  front  of  many  landlords  is  apparent  in  the  testimony  that  was  given 
before  the  committee  that  had  this  Bill  for  consideration,  and  those  who  had  formerly 
opposed  railways  were  now  favourable  to  them  (see  'Great  Western  Railway. 
Evidence  on  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway  Bill,'  especially  the  evidence 
of  Mr  Earle,  Mr  Joseph  Pease,  and  Mr  J.  Moss). 

2  The  Times,  Oct.  '21,  1837,  p.  2,  on  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway 
Company. 

3  Stretton,  op.  cit.  '  Brit.  Mus.  1890.  c.  9  (5). 
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exceeded  by  £500,000  on  account  of  calls  and  loans,  and  the  company 
proposed  to  go  to  Parliament  again  for  authority  to  raise  another 
£1,000,000,  making  the  total  capital  £5,500,000!,  for  it  was  admitted 
that  the  road  would  cost  at  least  that  sum.  These  vast  amounts 
in  excess  of  the  estimated  expenditures  for  the  road  caused  dis- 
appointment and  called  forth  some  sharp  criticism;  it  was  thought 
that  the  revenues  of  the  company  would  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  a 
reasonable  return  upon  the  great  outlay2.  But  when  it  was  shown 
that  a  large  part  of  this  increased  expenditure  was  for  the  construction 
of  additional  lines  of  railway,  so  that  new  sources  of  income,  which 
had  developed  subsequently  to  the  origin  of  the  railway,  might  yield 
to  the  company  a  good  return  after  paying  the  interest  on  the  capital 
embarked  in  these  accessories3,  the  sting  was  taken  out  of  the  adverse 
comment,  and  it  was  seen  that  the  company  was  working  with  ultimate, 
rather  than  proximate,  issues  in  view.  The  enormous  amounts  that 
were  wasted  in  proceedings  before  Parliament  and  the  extraordinary 
sums  that  were  demanded  to  make  complete  settlement  for  their  right 
of  way  will  be  apparent  from  the  figures  for  this  railway  company, 
which  show  that  the  cost  of  obtaining  the  original  Act  of  incorporation 
was  £72,868.  185.  10d.,  and  the  payments  made  for  "land  and  com- 
pensation" were  £622,507.  3s.  10d.4 

When  London  had  been  connected  with  the  great  centres  in  the 
Midlands  and  the  north-west,  the  next  project  of  most  importance  was 
to  secure  connexion  between  the  capital  and  Bristol,  so  as  to  give 
facility  of  access  to  the  immense  trade  of  the  Severn  valley.  In  reality, 
the  agitation  for  this  line  did  not  wait  even  for  the  authorization 
of  the  London  and  Birmingham,  but  began  after  the  success  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  had  been  assured.  Bristol  had  formerly 
been  second  only  to  London  in  its  importance  as  a  port,  but  Liverpool 
had  risen  into  such  prominence  that  it  assumed  the  position  which  had 
been  held  so  proudly  by  Bristol.  As  a  consequence,  the  latter  city  had 
declined  to  third  place,  and  its  trade  was  languishing  in  the  competition 
with  its  north-western  competitor5.     To  some,  it  seemed  as  if  this  were 

1  IlerepatKs  Railway  Magazine,  N.S.,  vi,  pp.  16-17,  letter  of  "A  Friend  to 
Railways  and  Truth,"  in  regard  to  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway. 

2  Ibid.,  vi,  pp.  17-18,  113-18,  235-6;    The  Times,  May  9,  1837,  p.  6. 

3  The  Times,  May  23,  1837,  p.  6,  letter  from  W.  S.  Moorsom. 

4  Brit.  Mus.  1890.  c.  9  (21), 'Plans,  Prospectus,  Reports,  and  Minutes  of  Evidence, 
in  reference  to  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway.' 

5  A  series  of  thirty  letters  from  "A  Burgess,"  relating  to  the  trade  of  Bristol, 
showing  the  causes  of  its  decline  and  the  means  by  which  its  revival  could  be  effected, 
appeared  in  the  Bristol  Mercury,  beginning  with  the  issue  of  Feb.  2,  1833,  p.  2,  and 
ending  with  that  of  Jan.  4,  1834,  p.  4. 
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the  acceptable  time  to  restore  the  old  commercial  prosperity  and 
prestige  of  this  ancient  city,  and  the  railway  question  formed  the 
nucleus  of  a  conflict  which  helped  to  arouse  Bristol  from  her  lethargy. 
It  will  help  us  to  understand  the  issue  which  confronted  the  people  at 
this  time  if  we  look  more  closely  at  the  conditions  of  transportation  by 
land  and  water  in  1832,  when  the  problem  as  to  the  construction  of  a 
railway  came  into  public  attention. 

The  goods  traffic  along  this  route,  especially  the  carriage  of  heavy 
commodities,  was  largely  confined  to  the  canals  and  connecting  water- 
ways, namely,  the  River  Avon  Navigation,  from  Bristol  to  Bath,  the 
Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  and  River  Kennet  Navigation,  from  Bath  to 
Reading,  and  the  Thames  Navigation,  from  Reading  to  London.  The 
delays  and  uncertainty  of  water  carriage  were  becoming  unbearable  to 
the  commercial  interests,  at  a  time  when  the  mercantile  practice  was 
undergoing  revision  and  the  old  system  of  keeping  a  large  stock  on  hand 
was  giving  way  to  the  method  of  keeping  less  stock  but  more  frequently 
replenished.  The  average  time  occupied  in  the  traffic  by  water  from 
London  to  Bristol  was  from  seven  to  ten  days,  but  barges  had  been 
detained,  on  account  of  drought,  flood,  frost,  or  other  stoppage,  for 
weeks  and  even  months  on  their  journeys,  and  during  these  delays 
there  was  a  great  amount  of  pilferage  carried  on1.  Such  interruptions 
on  account  of  natural  conditions  occurred  several  times  a  year,  and 
the  time  when  the  canals  were  not  in  working  order  was  increased  by 
the  necessity  of  stopping  them  for  repairs.  The  vast  volume  of  com- 
plaint concerning  these  obstacles  to  trade  was  persistent,  prolonged  and 
almost  universal2.  In  the  case  of  articles  of  constant  consumption, 
such  as   coal,  groceries  and  other  food-stuffs,   the  hindrance  of    the 

1  Proceedings  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  pp.  9,  28;  'Great  Western 
Railway  Bill.  Minutes  of  Evidence  before  the  Lords  Committees,'  evidence  of 
Messrs  Walker,  Harley,  Wilkins,  Davis,  Morris;  Felix  Farley's  Bristol  Journal, 
April  19,  1834,  pp.  3,  4,  evidence  of  Messrs  Hire  and  Stone;  ibid.,  April  26,  1834, 
p.  2,  evidence  of  Messrs  Keys,  Sheppard,  Luscombe,  Provis,  Walker,  Taylor,  Moline, 
Wilson,  Kendall,  et  alii. 

2  It  will  help  us  to  realize  the  situation  more  fully  if  we  give  a  few  instances  of 
what  actually  took  place,  as  taken  from  the  evidence  before  the  committee  on  this 
railway  Bill  (Felix  Farley's  Bristol  Journal,  April  19,  1834,  p.  3,  and  April  20,  1834, 
p.  2).  Mr  Hire,  of  Bristol,  asserted  that  in  one  case  several  hogsheads  of  sugar  were 
sent  to  him  from  London;  but,  instead  of  arriving  in  13  days,  they  did  not  arrive 
for  two  months,  so  that  he  lost  about  £300  by  this  delay.  Mr  Davis,  of  Reading, 
in  January,  1834,  had  his  goods  coming  from  London  delayed  a  month  all  but  two 
days,  which  prevented  him  from  executing  his  orders  and  thus  caused  him  great  loss. 
His  goods,  especially  tobacco  and  sugar,  were  much  injured  by  exposure  to  moisture. 
Butter  was  injured  in  hot  weather  by  these  delays  and  on  one  occasion  he  was  glad 
to  sell  £200  worth  at  half-price. 
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regular  supply  often  produced  most  serious  inconveniences ;  and  it  not 
infrequently  happened  that,  by  the  stoppage  of  the  canal,  waggons  had 
to  be  sent  miles  to  procure  necessaries  from  the  barges  which  were 
unable  to  proceed  on  their  voyages.  This,  of  course,  greatly  increased 
the  cost  to  the  consumer,  and,  on  such  a  necessary  article  as  coal,  was 
quite  a  burden1.  Another  inconvenience  on  the  Thames  was  that 
vessels  were  of  large  capacity  and  would  not  set  out  on  their  voyage 
up  the  river  until  they  had  a  full  load.  A  merchant  might,  therefore, 
have  ten  tons  of  goods  to  be  sent  as  quickly  as  possible  by  water  in 
fulfilment  of  an  order ;  but  if  the  vessel  that  was  to  carry  these  goods 
was  of  eighty  tons  burden,  she  would  not  start  until  her  cargo  was 
complete.  This  compelled  the  tradesman  to  wait  for  the  goods2.  So 
absolutely  uncertain  was  the  conveyance  that  not  even  an  approximate 
calculation  could  be  formed  by  the  most  experienced  traders  as  to  when 
their  goods  would  arrive  at  the  point  of  destination3;  and  merchants 
and  manufacturers  frequently  received  or  sent  their  goods  all  the  way 
by  land  carriage  at  twice  the  cost,  or  more,  rather  than  send  them  by 
the  navigations  and  not  know  that  they  would  be  certain  to  reach  their 
destination  at  the  required  time4.  In  addition  to  the  uncertainty  of 
the  navigation,  its  expense  and  the  injuries  which  the  commodities 
were  likely  to  sustain,  there  was  much  annoyance  on  account  of  the 
losses  by  pilferage,  which  were  considerable  under  ordinary  conditions,  but 
were  very  heavy  when  delays  occurred  to  cause  the  barges  to  stand  still. 

1  Proceedings  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  pp.  9,  28;  'Great  Western 
Railway  Bill.  Minutes  of  Evidence  before  the  Lords  Committees,'  evidence  of 
Mr  Davis ;  Felix  Farley's  Bristol  Journal,  April  26,  1834,  p.  2,  evidence  before  the 
committee  on  this  railway  Bill,  given  by  Mr  Ogden,  Mr  Ray,  and  others. 

2  Proceedings  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  p.  28;  'Great  Western 
Railway  Bill.  Minutes  of  Evidence  before  the  Lords  Committees,'  evidence  of 
Mr  Davis,  p.  396. 

3  Felix  Farley's  Bristol  Journal,  April  19,  1834,  p.  4,  "Committee  on  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Bill,"  statement  of  Mr  Harrison.  Sometimes  on  the  Thames 
there  would  not  be  more  than  two  "flash  days"  a  week,  and  often  barges  were 
stranded  on  the  shallows  and  could  not  move  (ibid.,  April  28,  1834,  p.  2,  evidence  of 
Robert  Ray  and  others). 

4  Evidence  of  Messrs  Walker,  Stone,  Shepherd,  Provis,  Ogden,  Wilson,  Harris, 
Mills,  Davis,  Pearman,  et  alii,  given  to  Committee  on  the  Great  Western  Railway  Bill ; 
also  '  Great  Western  Railway  Bill.  Minutes  of  Evidence  before  the  Lords  Committees,' 
evidence  of  Mr  Wilkins,  Mr  Marling,  Mr  Morris,  and  Mr  Venables.  Saxony  wools, 
which  were  brought  into  the  eastern  ports  of  England,  were  carried  west  principally 
by  waggons  to  avoid  the  delay  on  the  canal.  Woollen  goods  manufactured  in  the 
west  of  England  were  sent  to  London  by  waggon  paying  5s.  per  cwt.,  or  sometimes 
by  coach  at  Id.  per  lb.,  rather  than  by  canal  barge  at  2s.  9d.  per  cwt.  The  goods 
were  too  valuable  to  risk  sending  them  by  canal,  with  the  necessary  transhipment, 
for  they  would  become  crushed  and  often  wet  before  they  were  delivered. 
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The  passenger  traffic,  too,  was  not  carried  on  as  expeditiously  as  was 
desired,  and  the  gross  abuses,  the  inconveniences  and  the  cost  connected 
with  coaching  were  impediments  for  which  no  adequate  remedy  had 
been  devised.  The  insecurity  of  life  had  been  the  cause  of  continual 
complaint,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  measures  had  been  taken  to  prevent 
the  perpetual  recurrence  of  those  things  which  endangered  the  lives  of 
travellers,  but  still  the  evils  went  on  without  serious  check.  Twenty- 
two  coaches  went  up  and  down  every  day,  and  there  were  also  four 
mail  coaches  a  day,  two  up  and  two  down.  The  great  number  of 
passengers  who  were  carried  by  the  coaches  may  be  readily  calculated 
from  their  returns,  which  showed  that  the  average  number  of  passengers 
by  a  four-horse  coach  was  nine,  by  the  mails  five,  and  by  a  pair-horse 
coach  six1.  The  average  time  taken  by  the  stage  coaches  from  London 
to  Bristol,  including  stoppages,  was  fourteen  hours,  and  by  the  mail 
thirteen  hours.  This  was  an  average  rate  of  speed  of  about  nine  miles 
per  hour.  But  those  who  knew  the  speed  attained  on  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Railway  were  eager  to  see  the  same  twenty  to  twenty-five 
miles  per  hour  accomplished  on  the  way  between  Bristol  and  London, 
particularly  when  it  could  be  secured  at  lower  cost  and  with  greater 
safety  and  comfort  than  by  the  coaches. 

The  above-mentioned  reasons  were  by  no  means  all  that  were 
adduced  in  support  of  the  plan  for  a  railway  along  this  course.  Much 
emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  fact  that  Bristol,  being  the  natural  entrepot 
for  Ireland,  Wales  and  the  West  of  England,  would  attract  the  trade 
from  these  sections,  and  their  products  could  then  be  sent  to  London 
on  a  shorter  haul  and  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  if  they  were  sent  via 
Liverpool.  In  this  way  the  metropolis  would  be  furnished  with 
quantities  of  food  supplies  from  Ireland,  with  which  Bristol  had  regular 
communication,  and  these  could  be  greatly  increased.  Fish,  also, 
instead  of  coming  from  the  north,  could  be  supplied  in  great  abundance 
from  that  island2.     The  immense  quantities  of  coal  and  iron  in  South 

1  Felix  Farley's  Bristol  Journal,  May  3,  1834,  p.  2,  evidence  of  Thomas  Cooper, 
coachmaster  at  Bath  and  Bristol,  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  Great  Western  Railway  Bill.  See  the  returns  of  the  passenger  traffic  as 
given  by  the  records  of  the  Stamp  Office,  a  table  of  which  is  given  in  '  Great  Western 
Railway  Bill.  Minutes  of  Evidence  before  the  Lords  Committees,'  evidence  of 
R.  J.  Venables,  p.  416.  The  same  table  is  inserted  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Company,  and  in  the  evidence  given  before  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  this  Bill. 

2  Felix  Farley's  Bristol  Journal,  April  19,  1834,  p.  4,  "Committee  on  the  Grea 
Western  Railway  Bill,"  statement  of  Mr  Harrison ;  ibid.,  Sept.  28,  1833,  p.  3,  on  the 
Great  Western  Railway;   ibid.,  Oct.  5,  1833,  p.  2,  letter  from  John  Weedon,  on  the 
Great  Western  Railway. 
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Wales,  with  which  Bristol  had  immediate  connexion,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  city  of  Bristol,  would  provide  fuel  for  the  increasing  demands  of 
London  and  the  intervening  places,  at  a  reduced  cost  that  would  soon 
greatly  increase  the  consumption  of  that  commodity  and  the  revenue 
to  be  derived  from  it1.  The  agricultural  interests  were  appealed  to  by 
the  possibility  of  opening  up  wider  markets  for  their  surplus  produce, 
thus  tending  toward  higher  prices  for  everything  they  had  to  sell,  and 
by  the  inevitable  enhancement  of  the  value  of  their  lands  should  the 
railway  be  put  into  operation.  For  these  claims  they  had  the  utmost 
justification  from  the  results  which  had  accrued  along  the  two  lines 
which  were  already  carrying  on  their  work  as  general  carriers,  namely, 
the  Stockton  and  Darlington  and  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  The 
farmer  could  get  supplies  of  manure  from  greater  distances  and  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  before,  so  that  the  land  would  be  brought  into  a 
higher  state  of  cultivation  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  improved.  By 
the  greater  productiveness  of  the  land  and  the  better  marketing 
facilities  the  rental  value  of  the  land  would  be  increased,  and  con- 
sequently both  owner  and  occupier  would  receive  the  benefit2.  Farmers 
would  also  be  able  to  send  their  cattle,  sheep,  etc.,  to  the  London 
markets  at  diminished  expense,  and  at  the  same  time  the  better  means 
of  conveyance  would  prevent  any  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the 
meat.  This  would  make  it  possible  for  the  butcher  to  pay  the  farmer 
higher  prices  for  this  meat  supply,  and  to  give  the  consumer  a  better 
quality  of  product.  Encouragement  was  also  given  that,  when  the 
heavy  road  traffic  had  been  transferred  to  the  rails,  the  highways 
would  be  greatly  improved  and  their  maintenance  would  not  involve 
such  a  heavy  burden  of  expense.  Lastly,  the  construction  of  such 
a  great  public  work  would  give  employment  to  a  large  number  of 
men,  and  this  would  be  a  significant  relief  at  the  time  when  the 
pressure  of  distress  was  severely  felt  and  the  obligation  of  poor  rates 
was  being  increasingly  realized3. 

Now,  let  us  consider  the  nature  of  the  opposition  which  was 
aroused  against  this  scheme.  As  in  the  case  of  the  other  railways 
which  were  authorized  before  this,  so  in  the  case  of  the  Great  Western, 
the  opposition  of  the  landlords  and  of  the  inland  waterway  interests 
was  the  most  powerful.     On  Nov.   19  and  Dec.  9,   1833,  there  were 

1  Felix  Farley's  Bristol  Journal,  Nov.  17,  1832,  p.  3,  "Railway  from  Bristol  to 
London;"  ibid.,  Oct.  12,  1833,  p.  3,  editorial  under  the  caption  "Great  Western 
Railway." 

2  Felix  Farley's  Bristol  Journal,  April  26,  1834,  p.  2,  evidence  of  Mr  Geo.  W.  Hall 
and  Mr  Joseph  Pease,  before  the  Commons  Committee  on  the  Great  Western  Railway 
Bill ;    also  ibid.,  May  3,  1834,  p.  2,  evidence  of  Thomas  Pearman  and  others. 

3  Bristol  Mercury,  Aug.  18,  1832,  p.  3,  letter  from  "Ignotus." 
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meetings  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  owners  and  occupiers  of  lands 
through  or  near  which  it  was  proposed  to  make  this  railway,  declaring 
that  no  case  of  public  utility  had  been  made  out  to  justify  or  palliate 
such  an  uncalled-for  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  private  property ; 
and  that  the  projected  railway  would  be  repugnant  to  the  feelings  and 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  landed  classes.  They  decided  in  each 
case  to  enter  into  a  subscription  and  appoint  a  committee  who  were  to 
see  that  all  possible  legal  measures  were  taken  to  counteract  the  activity 
of  the  promoters  of  the  railway,  and  were  to  bring  pressure  upon  their 
members  of  Parliament  to  induce  the  latter  to  oppose  the  sanctioning 
of  such  a  baneful  innovation1.  But  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  what 
we  have  said  that  all  the  landowners  were  opposed,  for  there  were  some 
who  were  sufficiently  open-minded  and  public-spirited  to  see  that  their 
own  personal  predilections  should  be  subordinated  to  the  general  good  ; 
and  there  were  others,  whose  property  would  not  be  crossed  by  the 
railway,  who  were  convinced  that  the  proximity  of  that  convenience 
would  be  of  great  value  in  the  marketing  of  their  products2.  In  the 
inland  counties  there  were  some  who  recognized  that  in  sending  their 
products  to  London  by  railway  at  a  lower  expense  they  would  come  into 
competition  with  the  south  of  Ireland,  which  would  also  be  afforded 
great  inducement  to  place  its  products  on  the  same  market ;  and  if  the 
market  were  thus  taken  away  from  the  home  producer  the  agriculture 
of  these  southern  counties  would  suffer3.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  certain  who  could  foresee  that,  with  the  lowering  of  the  prices  of 
food  supplies,  there  would  be  a  greater  demand  for  them  on  account 
of  greater  consumption,  and,  consequently,  there  was  little  fear  that 
Irish  competition  would  be  injurious  to  English  interests.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  landlord  opposition  was  active  in  preventing  the  favour- 
able consideration  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Bill. 

The  animosity  of  the   waterway   interests   was   likewise   vigorous. 

1  Felix  Farley's  Bristol  Journal,  Feb.  22,  1834,  p.  1,  gives  the  resolutions  which 
were  adopted  at  each  of  these  meetings.  Ibid.,  Mar.  15,  1834,  p.  4,  "Proceedings 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Great  Western  Railway  Bill,"  showed  many  petitions 
for  the  measure,  and  some  against,  with  very  strong  opposition  from  the  landowners. 
Countess  Berkeley  petitioned  against  the  Bill  and  said  that  her  residence  would  be 
uninhabitable  if  the  line  marked  out  by  the  company  was  selected. 

2  Felix  Farley's  Bristol  Journal,  May  31,  1834,  p.  3,  evidence  of  Lord  Kensington 
on  the  Great  Western  Railway  Bill. 

3  Felix  Farley's  Bristol  Journal,  Oct.  5,  1833,  p.  2,  letter  from  John  Weedon. 
Middlesex  landowners  and  farmers  opposed  it  because  they  thought  it  would  bring 
produce  to  London  from  a  distance  as  cheaply  as  they  could  send  it  there,  and 
thus  destroy  their  monopoly  in  that  market.  Buckinghamshire  and  Berkshire 
farmers  opposed  it  because  they  feared  Irish  competition.  (Proceedings  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Company,  pp.  10-11.) 

7—2 
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The  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  Company  and  the  Commissioners  of  the 
River  Thames  Navigation  were  loud  in  their  denunciation  of  a  scheme 
which  would  take  away  their  trade  and  nullify  all  that  they  had  en- 
deavoured to  do.  The  canal  company,  through  its  special  committee, 
unanimously  resolved  to  oppose  the  railway1.  They  thought,  from  what 
they  had  already  seen  in  other  instances,  that  most  of  the  traffic  would 
leave  the  canal  and  go  on  the  rails ;  that,  therefore,  the  money  invested 
in  the  canal  would  be  largely  lost,  and,  as  a  result,  great  numbers  who 
were  depending  upon  this  undertaking  for  their  income  would  be 
deprived  of  their  maintenance2.  But  it  was  shown  to  them  that  the 
opposition  evoked  against  other  railways  had  been  powerless  to  stem 
the  tide  of  progress ;  that  the  principle  of  public  good  must  prevail  over 
that  of  private  advantage,  here  as  well  as  in  the  other  cases,  by  the 
construction  of  a  superior  means  of  conveyance;  and  that  the  canal 
company  should  not  blind  themselves  to  the  evidence  of  experience 
and  throw  away  their  money  in  useless  legal  contests3.  The  general 
committee  of  the  Thames  Navigation  formed  a  more  potent  antagonist 
to  the  proposed  railway  than  was  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  Company, 
because  they  represented  also  the  great  majority  of  the  owners  of  land 
adjacent  to  the  river.  In  order  to  prevent  the  authorization  of  the 
railway,  they  endeavoured  to  enlist  "the  active  assistance  of  the  various 
interests,  threatened  by  this  widely  destructive  speculation  with  in- 
evitable ruin4."  They  sought  to  rouse  public  support  to  their  side,  by 
showing  that  the  great  body  of  commissioners,  acting  gratuitously,  had, 
by  judicious  expenditure  of  over  £250,000,  made  that  navigation  one 
of  the  most  perfect  in  the  kingdom ;  that  anything  which  would  lessen 
the  amount  of  tolls  they  received  would  prevent  the  meeting  of  their 
obligations  to  their  creditors  and  the  maintenance  of  the  navigation; 
and  that,  if  the  proposed  railway  were  constructed,  the  river  would  fall 
into  disuse  and  become  silted  up,  the  floods  would  increase  in  height  and 
duration,  many  towns  on  the  river  would  have  their  trade  injured,  and 
the  lands  along  the  river  would  deteriorate  in  value.  The  wide  range 
and  the  nature  of  their  appeal  included  the  bondholders,  whose  security 
would  be  endangered  by  the  railway;  the  landholder,  the  value  of 
whose  property  would  be  affected;  the  great  trading  towns  along  the 
river,  whose  commercial  prosperity  was  threatened ;  the  owners  of  mills, 
wharfs,   and  other  mercantile  establishments,   whose  trade  would  be 

1  Felix  Farley's  Bristol  Journal,  Mar.  1,  1834,  p.  2,  letter  from  "Aequus." 

2  Bristol  Mercury,  Mar.  2,  1833,  p.  2,  letter  from  "Scrutator." 

3  Felix  Farley's  Bristol  Journal,  Mar.  1,  1834,  p.  2,  letter  entitled  "Canals  versus 
Railways." 

4  Ibid.,  Feb.  22,  1834,  p.  1,  "Thames  and  Isis  Navigation  in  opposition  to  Great 
Western  Railway." 
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annihilated;  and  the  owners  of  old  locks  whose  revenues  would  be 
destroyed.  To  those  who  presided  over,  and  those  who  were  educated 
at,  Eton  College  and  Oxford  University,  appeal  was  made  by  the 
sanctity  of  their  present  trust  and  their  former  recollections  and  associa- 
tions ;  and,  lastly,  it  was  requested  that  all  those  who  resided  upon  the 
banks  of  this  river,  whether  attracted  there  by  its  beauty,  its  salubrity, 
or  its  utility,  would  lend  their  aid  to  prevent  the  sanction  of  Parliament 
being  given  to  "so  useless  a  scheme"  as  that  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway1.  With  the  great  influence  which  the  inland  navigation 
companies  exerted,  it  is  little  wonder  that  they  were  called  the 
"fourth  estate  of  the  realm2." 

Of  the  vehement  opposition  of  the  authorities  of  Eton  College  and 
the  University  of  Oxford,  we  have  already  spoken  in  a  former  connexion. 
It  was  not  until  after  repeated  applications  had  been  made  that  a  branch 
line  of  the  railway  was  sanctioned  to  Oxford,  and  then  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  station  should  be  built  as  far  away  from  the  city  as  it  could  con- 
veniently be  placed3.  In  the  Act  as  first  passed,  there  was  also  a  clause 
forbidding  the  erection  of  any  station  at  the  important  town  of  Windsor4. 

While  we  have  been  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  commercial 
classes,  generally,  were  strongly  in  favour  of  the  railway,  we  note  in 
this  case,  what  we  have  not  observed  in  any  of  the  foregoing,  that  some 
of  the  mercantile  elements  were  averse  to  this  railway.  Some  feared 
lest  Bristol  might  become  merely  a  way  station  between  London  and 
Wales  and  Ireland,  and  as  such  would  be  overshadowed  by  the 
metropolis  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  cease  to  grow.  Moreover, 
since  there  was  always  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  London  market, 
the  rapid  transit  by  rail  would  enable  purchasers  in  South  Wales  and 
the  west  of  England  to  go  directly  to  London  for  their  supplies,  and 
thereby  Bristol's  importance  as  a  great  entrepot  would  probably 
decline5.  It  would  seem  as  if  there  were  not  a  few  people  in  Bristol 
who  shared  this  apprehension  that  the  railway,  if  constructed,  might 
transfer  part  of  the  Bristol  trade  to  London,  and  that  the  shipping  and 
West  India  trade  might  also  leave  Bristol  and  follow  the  domestic  trade 
to  the  metropolis6. 

Of  the  other  sources  of  opposition  we  shall  merely  mention  a  few ; 
and  of  these  the  most  important  was  the  rivalry  of  other  railways  which 

1  Felix  Farley's  Bristol  Journal,  Feb.  22,  1834,  p.  1,  "Thames  and  Isis 
Navigation  in  opposition  to  Great  Western  Railway." 

2  Manchester  Gazelle,  Jan.  15,  1825,  p.  3,  "Effect  of  Competition." 

3  Shaen.  Review  of  Railways  and  Railway  Legislation,  p.  29;  Sekon,  History  of 
the  Great  Western  Railway,  p.  8.  4  Shaen,  op.  cit.,  p.  29. 

5  Felix  Farley's  Bristol  Journal,  Jan.  19,  1833,  p.  4,  letter  from  "  S.  T.  C." 

6  Bristol  Mercury,  Mar.  2,  1833,  p.  2,  letter  from  "  Scrutator." 
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were  projected  at  the  time  the  Great  Western  was  seeking  incorporation, 
such  as  the  line  from  Windsor  to  London1,  the  London  and  Southampton, 
and  several  others.     Some  trustees  of  turnpike  roads  did  not  favour  the 
railway,  on  the  ground  that  their  revenues  would  be  depleted  because 
of  the  transference  of  the  traffic  from  the  roads  to  the  rails2.     Of  a 
similar  character  was  the  opposition  of  the  town  of  Maidenhead,  on  the 
plea  that  all  the  existing  traffic  which  paid  toll  on  the  bridge  over  the 
Thames  at  that  place  would  be  diverted  to  the  railway3.     As  in  other 
instances,  coachmasters  and  the  representatives  of  the  carrying  trade 
on  the  highways  presented  feeble  resistance  to  the  movement  in  favour 
of  the  railway.     But  it  would  seem,  from  the  records  of  the  time,  that 
one  of  the  greatest  factors  with  which  the  advocates  of  the  line  had  to 
reckon  was  the  inactivity  of  Bristol  and  its  people  to  rouse  themselves 
for  the  accomplishment  of  a  great  future  good.     WTe  have  not  found 
the  manifestation  of  any  such  sluggish,  self-satisfied  spirit  in  the  pro- 
motion of  any  other  line.     The  Bristolians  of  that  day,  unlike  those  of 
the  present,  seemed  to  be  in  favour  of  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  old, 
rather  than  of  the  reaching  out  after  the  new;    they  seemed  to  be 
rejoicing  in  the  peaceful  returns  from  their  investments,  rather  than 
utilizing  their  wealth  in  channels  which  might  greatly  aid  in  restoring 
their  former  commercial  ascendancy4.     While  the  probability  of  good 
returns  from  the  railway  was  inducing  capitalists  in  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester,   Birmingham,    and   other   important   towns   in   the   north   to 
subscribe  largely  for  its  shares,  the  wealthy  classes  in  Bristol  were, 
apparently,  indifferent  to  the  opportunity  before  them.     Even  after 
all  the  facts  had  been  gathered  and  made  public,  and  it  had  been  con- 
clusively proved  before  the  parliamentary  committee  that  the  road 
would   well   repay   the   subscribers,   it  was   with  much   difficulty   and 
persuasion  that  they  could  be  induced  to  support  the  railway  by  taking 
stock  in  it5. 

1  The  Times,  Jan.  13,  1834,  p.  3,  and  Jan.  20,  1834,  p.  3. 

2  Felix  Farley's  Bristol  Journal,  Mar.  15,  1834,  p.  4;  "  Proceedings  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  Great  Western  Railway  Bill ;"  ibid.,  Mar.  15,  1834,  p.  1,  report 
of  the  meeting  at  Reading,  statements  of  Mr  Harris  and  Mr  Law. 

3  Proceedings  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  pp.  10-11. 

4  Felix  Farley's  Bristol  Journal,  Nov.  16,  1833,  p.  4,  letter  from  "R.  R.;"  ibid., 
Sept.  28,  1833,  p.  3,  on  "Great  Western  Railway;"  Bristol  Mercury,  June  30,  1832, 
p.  4,  letter  from  John  Ham ;  ibid.,  Aug.  11, 1832,  p.  3,  address  of  "  G.  R.  C."  to  rouse 
the  Bristolians  from  their  apathy;  ibid.,  Sept.  1,  1832,  p.  2,  emphasizing  the  same 
thing,  and  bemoaning  the  curse  of  "party  spirit;"  ibid.,  Sept.  29,  1832,  p.  2,  letter 
from  "A  Weil-Wisher." 

8  Felix  Farley's  Bristol  Journal,  Oct.  11,  1834,  p.  3,  letter  from  "R.  R.;"  ibid., 
Oct.  18,  1834,  p.  4,  and  Nov.  8,  1834,  p.  2,  letters  from  Thomas  Motley,  "Good 
Speed,"  and  E.  Jones,  urging  the  necessity  of  support. 
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After  more  than  a  year  had  been  spent  by  a  committee  of  citizens 
of  Bristol  in  an  elaborate  investigation  of  the  prospects  for  the  railway 
and  in  ascertaining  minute  and  accurate  information  regarding  the 
sources  of  revenue  and  the  amount  of  the  returns  from  each  source, 
and  after  the  survey  by  two  engineers  had  shown  that  the  line  was 
very  favourable1,  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  public  with  the 
object  of  enlisting  popular  support.  Subscriptions  did  not  come  in 
very  rapidly,  so  that  the  company  did  not  secure  enough  money  to 
warrant  their  applying  to  Parliament  for  permission  to  construct  the 
complete  line  between  Bristol  and  London;  but  in  the  latter  part  of 
1833  they  gave  notice  that  they  intended  to  make  application  in  the 
ensuing  session  for  authority  to  construct  the  two  end  sections  of  the 
line,  that  from  London  to  Reading,  with  a  branch  to  Windsor,  and  that 
between  Bath  and  Bristol2.  It  was  thought  that  the  company  was 
acting  wisely  in  their  determination  to  secure  the  two  ends  of  their  line, 
first,  because  if  they  had  applied  to  Parliament  for  the  whole  line,  and 
if  for  any  cause  they  had  failed  to  obtain  their  Act,  it  was  highly  prob- 
able, they  thought,  that  the  Windsor  Railway  Company  might  obtain 
the  Act  they  sought,  to  enable  them  to  build  a  railway  from  Windsor 
to  London.  In  that  event,  the  most  profitable  part  of  the  whole  under- 
taking would  have  been  lost  to  the  Great  Western  Railway  and  the 
latter  would  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  its  fortunate  rival  as  to  the 
terms  of  transit  on  that  part  of  the  line.  The  Bill  was  read  in  Parlia- 
ment for  the  first  time  on  Feb.  26,  18343,  and  with  the  great  support 
given  it  by  London  merchants  it  passed  rapidly  from  stage  to  stage. 
At  its  second  reading  the  vote  stood  182  for  and  92  against  the  measure, 
and  the  advantages  of  the  railway  as  a  national  undertaking  were 
becoming  firmly  established4.  After  a  debate  of  fifty-seven  days  in  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  during  which  there  was  strenuous 
exertion  by  the  contending  parties — the  one  to  preserve  monopoly,  the 
other  to  throw  open  the  resources  of  the  kingdom  for  the  general  benefit 

1  Felix  Farley's  Bristol  Journal,  Aug.  3,  1833,  p.  4,  gives  the  report  of  this 
committee.  It  is  evident  from  the  report  that  all  possible  care  was  taken  to  secure 
facts  that  could  be  relied  upon  and  to  avoid  any  kind  of  exaggeration  or  false 
security. 

2  Ibid.,  Nov.  2,  1833,  p.  2,  Great  Western  Railway  Notice.  The  committee  of 
promoters  decided  that  for  the  completion  of  the  whole  line  £3,000,000  would  be 
needed;  but  they  could  not  raise  this  amount  in  the  two  months  that  were  left; 
and  the  Standing  Orders  of  the  House  of  Lords  required  that  four-fifths  of  the 
proposed  capital  should  be  actually  subscribed  before  any  railway  Bill  could  be  read 
a  third  time.  Hence  the  decision  to  get  the  two  most  important  parts  of  the  line 
first  (Proceedings  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  p.  7). 

3  Felix  Farley's  Bristol  Journal,  Mar.  1,  1834,  p.  3. 

4  Ibid.,  Mar.  15,  1834,  p.  3. 
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— the  Bill  went  to  the  House  of  Lords,  but  that  body  threw  it  out  without 
even  a  hearing1.  The  reason  for  this  failure  was  probably  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  security  given  for  the  completion  of  the  whole  line  between 
these  terminal  sections2.  A  great  public  dinner  was  held  by  the  opposi- 
tion to  celebrate  the  defeat,  to  secure  which  they  had  diligently  and 
systematically  arrayed  all  possible  influence  against  the  measure3.  But 
the  promoters  of  the  railway  set  to  work  more  vigorously  than  before 
to  obtain  the  necessary  amount  of  subscription  to  enable  them  to 
apply  at  the  next  session  for  authority  to  construct  the  whole  line. 
The  facts  regarding  the  need  and  the  advantage  of  such  a  railway  were 
kept  before  the  public,  a  new  prospectus  was  issued4,  opposition  was 
allayed  in  some  cases  by  seeing  the  real  situation  in  a  new  light ;  and  in 
the  session  of  1835,  despite  much  hostility  which  could  not  be  placated, 
the  Great  Western  Railway  Act  was  passed.  The  road  was  opened  in 
1839-41. 

In  1824  began  the  agitation  for  a  railway  to  connect  Newcastle  and 
Carlisle,  but  it  was  not  until  1829  that  this  line  was  authorized,  and 
not  before  1835  was  it  all  open  for  traffic5.  In  1834,  the  London  and 
Southampton  Railway  Act  was  passed,  with  almost  unanimous  support, 
and  the  line  was  opened  in  1 838-40 6.  In  1825  the  surveys  for  a  railway 
between  Leeds  and  Hull  had  been  made  and  the  work  begun;  but  in 
1826  the  work  was  stopped  on  account  of  commercial  difficulties,  and 
also  because  of  the  increased  water  accommodation  due  to  the  opening 
of  the  new  port  of  Goole,  while  at  the  same  time  many  wanted,  first 
of  all,  to  know  what  would  be  the  success  of  the  railways  then  being 
formed  before  they  should  go  on  with  additional  construction7.  In 
1829  it  was  thought  wise  to  construct  only  the  part  of  the  line  between 
Leeds  and  Selby  in  the  hope  that  the  possible  use  of  steam  tugs  on  the 

1  Shaen,  Review  of  Railways  and  Railway  Legislation,  p.  29. 

2  Proceedings  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  p.  7. 

s  For  particular  instances,  see  Felix  Farley's  Bristol  Journal,  Mar.  15,  1834,  p.  3, 
editorial. 

4  'Collection  of  Prospectuses,  Maps,  etc.,'  p.  176,  gives  this  prospectus  in 
full  (1834). 

5  Cumming,  Rail  and  Tram  Roads,  p.  33. 

6  It  would  seem  that  few  landowners  petitioned  against  the  formation  of  this 
railway  (Hampshire  Advertiser  and  Salisbury  Guardian.  Mar.  22,  1834,  p.  2.  petition 
of  George  Jones  to  the  House  of  Commons)  and  that  the  amount  of  opposition  to  it 
was  very  insignificant.  See  the  summary  of  the  evidence  upon  this  Bill  as  given  in 
ibid.,  Mar.  29,  1834,  p.  2 ;  also  Fay,  A  Royal  Road  :  being  the  History  of  the  London 
and  South  Western  Railway,  pp.  1-28.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  slight  opposition, 
the  cost  of  obtaining  the  Act  was  £31,000  (ibid.,  p.  17). 

7  Leeds  Intelligencer,  Feb.  3,  1825,  p.  3,  on  "Leeds  and  Hull  Railway;"  ibid., 
Feb.  10,  1825,  p.  3;   ibid.,  Jan.  29,  1829,  p.  3,  on  "Railroad  from  Leeds  to  Hull." 
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river  from  Selby  to  Hull  might  furnish  an  acceptable  continuation  of 
the  railway  service.  The  subscribers  to  the  original  undertaking  were 
organized  as  the  Leeds  and  Selby  Railroad  Company  and  application 
was  made  to  Parliament  for  an  Act  to  carry  out  their  purpose.  It  was 
decided  to  make  the  railway  available  for  either  horse-power  or  loco- 
motive engines,  or,  if  thought  desirable,  to  enable  the  company  to  use 
locomotive  carriages1.  The  Act  was  passed  in  18302,  and  the  work 
completed  in  1834.  It  was  the  current  testimony  that,  during  the  first 
year  of  operation,  the  increased  speed  and  reduced  expense  had  brought 
about  an  almost  ninefold  increase  in  the  number  of  passengers  travelling 
between  these  two  centres3.  In  all  probability,  it  was  this  rapidity, 
cheapness  and  safety  of  railway  carriage,  in  contrast  to  the  delay, 
uncertainty  and  danger  of  river  navigation,  that  led  to  the  design  of 
a  railway  between  Selby  and  Hull  in  18354,  but  as  there  was  an  in- 
sufficient response  for  subscriptions  to  the  latter  railway  at  this  time, 
the  project  could  not  be  brought  before  Parliament  for  another  year, 
and  so  the  Act  was  not  passed  for  the  Hull  and  Selby  Railway  until 
18365. 

Although  direct  rail  connexion  was  thus  secured  between  the  manu- 
facturing section  of  Yorkshire  and  the  port  of  Hull,  there  was  need  of 
extending  these  facilities  through  the  industrial  sections  of  Yorkshire 
and  Lancashire,  so  as  to  join  this  great  seaport  on  the  east  with 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  on  the  western  sea.  The  authorization  of 
the  Leeds  and  Selby  line  was  the  signal  for  activity  looking  toward  the 
junction  of  Leeds  with  the  large  centres  of  Lancashire.  Here,  two 
different  routes  were  suggested :  one  following  the  general  direction*of 
the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal,  and  the  other  a  more  southerly  course, 

1  Leeds  Intelligencer,  Jan.  29,  1829,  p.  3  ;  ibid.,  Mar.  26, 1829,  p.  3  ;  ibid.,  Nov.  5, 
1829,  p.  3.  See  report  of  James  Walker,  the  engineer,  concerning  this  line,  as  given 
in  Macturk,  History  of  Railways  into  Hull,  pp.  18-32.  He  was  decidedly  in  favour  of 
the  uniform  line,  without  inclined  planes,  because  the  public  could  then,  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  tolls,  freely  use  the  line  to  convey  their  own  goods  in  either  direction, 
and  because  there  would  be  greater  simplicity  and  certainty  in  its  operation. 

2  Leeds  Intelligencer,  May  20,  1830,  p.  3.  Opposition  was  encountered  from  the 
Marchioness  of  Hertford  and  other  landowners  on  the  ground  of  the  railway's  inter- 
ference with  private  property  (ibid.,  Mar.  11,  1830,  p.  3;  April  1,  1830,  p.  2;  and 
May  13, 1830,  p.  3).  The  Aire  and  Calder  Navigation  Company  at  first  opposed  it,  but 
afterwards  withdrew  their  opposition  (ibid.,  Mar.  18, 1830,  p.  3  ;  April  1, 1830,  p.  2  ;  and 
May  13,  1830,  p.  3).  Slight  opposition  was  also  made  by  the  watermen  along  the 
river  and  by  the  captains  and  owners  of  vessels  there  (ibid.,  Mar.  4,  1830,  p.  3). 

3  Sheffield  'Iris,  Sept.  29,  1835,  p.  3,  on  Leeds  and  Selby  Railway. 

4  Macturk,  op.  cit.,  pp.  42-46,  gives  the  prospectus  of  this  railway,  showing  the 
reasons  for  its  proposed  construction. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  46. 
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from  Manchester  to  Leeds.  In  the  case  of  the  proposed  Liverpool  and 
Leeds  railway  there  were  alternative  routes  suggested,  but  either  of 
them  would  take  the  line  through  a  region  of  productive  industry  of 
manufacturing  and  mining,  and  through  a  series  of  flourishing  towns. 
So  important  did  the  railway  appear  that  along  its  route  some  of  the 
occupiers  of  land  and  the  workers  of  the  mines  offered  to  pay  an  increase 
of  rent  in  the  event  of  its  being  established1.  Application  was  made  in 
1831  for  an  Act  to  permit  the  construction  of  this  railway  but  it  was 
denied.  The  promoters,  however,  immediately  set  to  work  to  remove  the 
obstacles  which  had  caused  their  defeat.  In  the  agitation  for  the  other 
railway  between  Manchester  and  Leeds,  which  also  actively  began  in 

1830  by  a  survey  of  the  line2,  there  seemed  to  be  more  vigour  than  in 
the  case  of  its  rival.  The  citizens  of  both  Manchester  and  Liverpool, 
as  well  as  those  of  Leeds,  were  eager  to  see  the  line  constructed3;  and 
a  report  or  prospectus  of  the  undertaking  was  issued,  detailing  the 
necessity  for  the  line  and  the  objects  to  be  secured  by  it4.  The  chief 
purposes  to  be  served  were  the  accelerating  and  cheapening  of  the 
transport  of  passengers  and  commodities  and  the  opening  up  of  wider 
markets  for  the  productions  of  the  section  through  which  it  passed.    In 

1831  the  measure  was  first  brought  before  Parliament ;  but  the  Rochdale 
Canal  Company  and  other  opposing  interests  gave  evidence  to  show  that 
the  existing  means  of  conveyance  were  ample  for  all  the  traffic  of  the 
country,  and  the  Bill  failed,  or  else  was  abandoned  for  that  session 
because  it  was  too  late  to  get  it  through5.     For  five  years  the  project 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  Dec.  11,  1830,  p.  3,  on  "Liverpool  and  Leeds  Railway." 
See  also  ibid.,  Jan.  1, 1831,  p.  4,  letter  from  "  W.  N.  R. ; "  Liverpool  Times,  Nov.  16, 
1830,  p.  365,  letter  from  "Observer;"  ibid.,  Nov.  23,  1830,  p.  373,  letter  from  a 
correspondent;  Leeds  Intelligencer,  Nov.  25,  1830,  p.  3,  on  "Liverpool  and  Leeds 
Railway." 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  Sept.  18,  1830,  p.  2,  on  Railways;  Leeds  Intelligencer, 
Sept.  23,  1830,  p.  2.  A  company  had  been  formed  in  1825  for  making  this  railway, 
but  at  that  time  of  universal  depression  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  postpone  the 
measure  {Leeds  Intelligencer,  Oct.  21,  1830,  p.  2). 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  Oct.  16,  1830,  p.  2. 

4  This  report  is  given  in  ibid.,  Jan.  29,  1831,  p.  1.  The  delays  and  inadequacy 
of  the  canals  along  this  route  were  so  strongly  felt,  according  to  this  report,  that  by 
far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  merchandise  was,  with  some  difficulty,  conveyed 
over  the  mountainous  district  by  waggons  and  carts,  at  great  expense  and  with 
the  squandering  of  much  time.  The  average  time  taken  by  the  stage  coaches 
between  Manchester  and  Leeds  was  seven  to  eight  hours  and  the  time  required  for 
the  carriage  of  goods  was  about  twenty-four  hours.  But  by  the  proposed  railway 
there  would  be  considerable  reduction  of  expense  and  the  time  required  for  the 
carriage  of  goods  or  passengers  would  be  three  to  four  hours. 

6  Manchester  Guardian,  April  2,  1831,  p.  3;  ibid.,  July  16,  1831,  p.  3;  ibid., 
July  30,  1831,  p.  3 
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slumbered,  and  then  the  promoters,  with  more  spirit  than  before,  began 
a  campaign  which,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Aire  and  Calder 
Navigation,  secured  favourable  consideration  by  Parliament  and  the 
passage  of  the  Act  authorizing  the  construction  of  the  railway1. 
Another  line  connecting  two  important  centres  in  this  northern  manu- 
facturing area  was  the  Manchester  and  Sheffield.  An  Act  had  early 
been  obtained  to  make  a  railway  here2;  but,  apparently,  it  was 
designed  as  a  purely  speculative  scheme,  and  when  the  shares  would 
not  bring  a  premium  in  the  money  market  the  whole  thing  was  given 
up.  But  in  1835  the  project  was  revived  by  those  who  were  vitally 
interested  in  securing  better  facilities  of  carriage3.  At  that  time  the 
only  means  of  conveyance  between  these  places  was  by  waggon  over 
a  rough  country,  and  the  time  occupied  in  performing  the  journey  was 
about  forty  hours.  There  was  neither  existing  nor  prospective  water 
carriage,  so  that  nearly  all  the  traffic  would  go  by  the  railway,  if  con- 
structed4. No  opposition  was  encountered  from  the  landowners  along 
the  route,  nor  from  any  other  interests ;  its  advantages  were  indubitable ; 
and  the  Act  was  passed  for  giving  effect  to  the  line  in  18365. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  give  a  complete  account  of  each  railway 
that  was  formed ;  and  we  have  traced  in  sufficient  detail  a  few  of  the 
most  important  of  the  early  undertakings,  in  order  to  see  the  various 
influences  pro  and  con  which  were  operative  in  laying  down  these 
roads.  Many  of  the  other  lines  are  equally  instructive,  but  we  cannot 
follow  their  history  here6.  Among  the  railways  for  which  surveys  were 
made   during  the   railway   fever   of  1825,    was    one   from   London   to 

1  Leeds  Intelligencer,  Jan.  23,  1836,  p.  3 ;    ibid.,  April  23,  1836,  p.  3. 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  Aug.  28,  1830,  p.  2.  The  construction  of  the  railway 
appeared  to  be  considered  as  certain  at  that  time. 

3  Sheffield  Iris,  Oct.  13,  1835,  p.  3,  and  Jan.  5,  1836,  p.  3,  on  the  Sheffield  and 
Manchester  Railway.  When  the  measure  was  given  up  in  1830,  there  seemed  to 
be  nothing  more  done  about  it  until  1832,  when  at  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers  the 
whole  undertaking  was  discussed.  Some  regarded  it  as  useless  and  impracticable, 
and  wanted  it  abandoned.  Others  thought  nothing  further  should  be  done  about 
it  for  three  years.  Finally,  it  was  agreed  that  those  who  were  friendly  to  it  should 
try  to  take  up  the  shares  of  the  dissentients ,  and  if  they  were  unsuccessful  the  con- 
cern should  be  abandoned.     Evidently  they  were  unable  to  meet  the  last  condition. 

4  See  prospectus  as  given  in  Sheffield  Iris,  May  10,  1836,  p.  2;  also  The  Times, 
Oct.  28,  1837,  p.  3,  report  of  first  general  meeting  of  the  Sheffield  and  Manchester 
Railway.  8  Sheffield  Iris,  Oct.  10,  1836,  p.  2. 

6  We  would  mention,  among  the  shorter  lines,  the  Sheffield  and  Rotherham 
Railway,  the  history  of  which  is  intensely  interesting.  The  necessity  of  this  line 
for  the  industrial  development  of  Sheffield  and  its  environs,  the  antagonism  of  a 
strong  but  unserviceable  navigation  monopoly,  the  hostility  of  the  landlords,  two 
of  whom  were  implacable,  are  detailed  in  the  columns  of  the  Sheffield  Iris,  especially 
the  following  issues:   July  29,  1834,  p.  2;    Oct.  7,  1834,  p.  1;    Oct.  14,  1834,  p.  3; 
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Cambridge.  In  1827  the  survey  was  extended  north  through  Lincoln 
to  York,  but  by  that  time  the  fever  had  stopped  and  nothing  further 
was  then  done  toward  constructing  this  railway.  In  1833  this  Great 
Northern  Railway  line  was  again  surveyed  from  London,  via  Cambridge, 
Lincoln  and  Gainsborough,  to  York,  with  several  branches ;  but  before 
the  building  of  the  road  was  authorized  many  years  intervened,  during 
which  George  Hudson,  the  "Railway  Napoleon,"  was  manipulating  the 
railways  of  England  through  his  control  over  the  North  Midland  and 
the  York  and  North  Midland  lines.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1845 
that  an  Act  was  passed  to  construct  the  Great  Northern  from  London 
to  a  little  north  of  Doncaster1.  In  1834,  the  prospectus  was  issued  for 
the  Eastern  Counties  Railway,  which  was  to  run  from  London,  via 
Colchester,  to  Norwich  and  Yarmouth2,  and  very  glowing  accounts 
were  given  of  the  great  things  which  were  to  be  accomplished  by  this 
railway.  It  was  sanctioned  by  an  Act  passed  in  1836;  and  at  the 
company's  first  general  meeting  in  that  year,  the  Chairman  showed 
what  an  "ample  return"  the  stockholders  would  receive  on  their 
capital,  and  that  the  enterprise  rested  on  "the  broad  and  stable  basis 
of  national  utility."  But  his  optimism  was  eclipsed  by  the  extravagant 
statements  of  some  of  the  shareholders  who  thought  that  a  dividend 
of  at  least  twenty-two  per  cent,  would  be  paid,  and  that  this  railway 
and  other  similar  undertakings  would  provide  such  a  social  amelioration 
as  to  almost  banish  misery  from  the  earth.  But  the  perfidy  of  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway  Company,  which,  instead  of  building  the 
road  through  to  Yarmouth,  stopped  short  at  Colchester,  and  wanted 
to  leave  to  another  company  the  construction  of  the  rest  of  the  line, 
which  would  not  pay  so  well  but  which  would  afterwards  be  used  as 
a  feeder  for  their  more  important  part  of  the  road,  is  a  chapter  upon 
which  we  shall  not  enter3.  Notwithstanding  the  troublous  days  of  its 
early   history,   the   Eastern   Counties   Railway   became   an   important 

Mar.  17,  1835,  p.  2;  Mar.  31,  1835,  pp.  2,  3,  4;  April  7,  1835,  pp.  2,  4;  June  2, 
1835,  p.  2.  Ibid.,  Sept.  15,  1835,  p.  4,  and  Sept.  22,  1835,  p.  4,  gives  a  letter  from 
W.  Ibbotson  which  is  very  important. 

1  Probably  the  best  account  of  this  railway  is  Grinling,  History  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  which  gives  much  detail  also  of  Hudson's  career.  Acworth, 
The  Railways  of  England,  ch.  v,  may  also  be  consulted.  On  Hudson's  career,  see 
also  Railway  Times  vi,  pp.  1058,  1084,  1095-6,  1122,  1312-13;  vn,  pp.  62,  131, 
173-4,   327-8;    VIII,  p.  2127. 

2  Grinling,  op.  cit.,  p.  2.  An  earlier  project  had  been  brought  forward  during 
the  railway  fever  of  1826,  for  the  construction  of  a  line  from  Norwich  to  London ; 
but  it  was  apparently  intended  to  be  a  speculative  venture  and  not  to  materialize 
(The  Times,  April  8,  1826,  p.  3,  letter  from  "A  Shareholder"). 

3  On  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway  see  Acworth,  The  Railways  of  England,  ch.  x. 
Concerning  the  administrative  fraud  and  financial  corruption  which  made  the  name 
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constituent  in  the  Great  Eastern,  when  this  latter,  in  1862,  was  formed 
by  the  amalgamation  of  five  small  lines. 

Two  other  lines  running  out  of  London  remain  to  be  mentioned. 
From  early  days,  Brighton  had  been  noted  as  a  fashionable  resort,  and 
along  the  three  branches  of  this  road  there  was  a  perpetual  succession 
of  coaches,  each  one  vying  with  the  others  in  speed  and  comfort.  Along 
these  lines  of  travel,  too,  large  sums  of  money  had  been  spent  in  cutting 
off  curves,  reducing  or  cutting  through  hills,  and  straightening, 
shortening  and  improving  the  road  to  the  greatest  extent,  so  that  the 
numerous  coaches  which  travelled  it  at  all  times  of  the  day  might  not 
be  impeded  in  their  journeys.  As  soon  as  railways  had  demonstrated 
their  many  points  of  superiority  over  former  means  of  communication, 
there  was  a  movement  for  a  line  between  London  and  Brighton,  to 
provide  for  the  constantly  increasing  passenger  traffic  which  was 
overtaxing  the  coaches.  The  Bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1836,  and  ere  long  there  were 
no  fewer  than  five  lines  seeking  authority  to  connect  these  termini, 
each  line  being  the  result  of  a  survey  by  a  different  engineer.  Then 
began  the  parliamentary  contest,  in  which  immense  sums  were  spent, 
varying  from  £16,500  for  the  least  expensive,  to  £72,000  for  the  most 
expensive.  The  fortunate  line  was  completed  and  in  operation  before 
the  critical  period  of  18431.  The  movement  for  the  railway  between 
London  and  Dover,  afterwards  called  the  London  and  South  Eastern, 
also  began  in  the  early  months  of  18362.  This  road  would  be  beneficial 
to  the  farmers,  as,  for  example,  in  the  quick  conveyance  of  their  stock 
to  market ;  it  would  enable  traders  to  carry  on  business  with  much  less 
capital  when  they  had  easy  access  to  London;  and  it  would  facilitate 
and  encourage  the  passenger  traffic  between  London  and  the  Continent3. 
Authority  was  granted  to  construct  the  line,  and  it  was  in  active  use 
before  the  middle  of  the  next  decade4.  With  the  completion  of  the 
above-mentioned  lines,  the  chief  arteries  from  the  metropolis  to  the 

of  this  railway  a  by-word  for  treachery  and  deceit,  see  Railway  Times,  iv,  pp.  63-64, 
and  HerepattCs  Railway  Magazine,  N.S.,  ill,  pp.  92-94,  letter  from  "A  Suffering 
Shareholder." 

1  Railways  as  they  Really  Arc  :  or  Facts  for  the  Serious  Consideration  of  Railway 
Proprietors.  No.  1,  London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway.  This  gives  the 
history  and  finances  of  this  company  in  brief  form,  using  almost  exclusively  the 
parliamentary  documents,  and  citing  minutely  the  references.  The  writer  exposes 
the  fraud  practised  by  the  company  upon  the  public,  showing  the  way  in  which 
the  dividends  paid  were  added  to  capital,  etc.  See  also  Acworth,  The  Railways 
of  England,  ch.  viii. 

2  The  Times,  Mar.  16,  1836,  p.  7.  3  Ibid. 

4  Consult  Acworth,  The  Railways  of  England,  ch.  ix,  for  some  interesting  details 
not  of  an  economic  character. 
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different  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  laid  down  in  outline.  It  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  work  to  enter  into  the  minutiae  of  the  construction 
of  the  railway  net;  we  merely  wish  to  present  its  general  features  in 
a  series  of  great  roads  leading  out  from  London1,  with  transverse  roads 
where  they  were  most  required2. 

The  railway  fever  of  1825-6,  as  already  noted,  brought  forward 
many  projects  which  never  materialized,  and  others  which  took  form 
at  a  later  time.  But  when  the  success  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
was  demonstrated,  there  were  many  who  were  eager  to  embark  their 
capital  in  similar  enterprises  with  the  object  of  reaping  corresponding 
rewards  from  analogous  public  services.  Public  attention  was  centred 
upon  railways,  and  with  the  prospects  that  were  held  out  by  sanguine 
investors  many  were  induced  to  put  their  earnings  or  capital  where 
they  would  secure  the  largest  returns.  Since  there  was  a  disposition 
to  readily  devote  funds  to  these  particular  channels,  there  came  to  be 
a  prevailing  mania  in  regard  to  railroads.  Schemes  were  brought 
forward  which  were  mere  speculations,  undertaken  for  purposes  of 
individual  profit  and  without  any  thought  that  they  would  ever  be 
carried  through  to  completion.  Every  day  new  companies  were 
announced,  some  of  them  very  visionary  and  destined  to  end  in  ruin 
to  those  who  put  their  money  into  them;  but  as  the  prices  of  the 
shares  were  advanced,  speculation  became  rampant,  and  this  in  turn 
reacted  to  push  the  prices  of  shares  still  higher.  Railway  lines  were 
planned  along  routes  which  could  barely  support  a  coach.  Newspapers 
contained  numerous  prospectuses ;  and,  on  the  basis  of  the  statements 
made  in  these,  millions  were  subscribed  with  eagerness  and  zeal. 
Railway  Bills  were  coming  before  Parliament  in  great  numbers,  and 
in  1836  alone  there  were  presented  fifty-seven  petitions  involving  an 
estimated  outlay  of  over  twenty-eight  million  pounds3.  Many  of  these 
Bills  were,  of  course,  left  without  any  action  having  been  taken  upon 
them.     The  great  number  of  enterprises  that  were  sanctioned  during 

1  For  full  statistics  as  to  railway  construction  up  to  1844,  see  Brit.  Doc,  1844 
(318),  xi,  17,  Appendix  No.  2,  pp.  4-5 ;  also  'Report  of  Royal  Commission  of  1867,' 
pp.  xxxiii— xxxiv.  For  descriptions  of  the  various  lines,  see  Francis,  History  of  the 
English  Railway,  i,  chs.  vii-ix,  also  Smiles,  Lives  of  the  Engineers,  in,  pp.  346-96. 

2  Such  as  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle,  Manchester  and  Leeds,  Leeds  and  Selby, 
Hull  and  Selby,  Manchester  and  Sheffield,  Leeds  and  Liverpool,  Whitstable  and 
Canterbury,  etc. 

3  Sheffield  Iris,  Mar.  22,  1836,  p.  3,  on  "Railways."  See  also,  in  regard  to  this 
mania,  ibid.,  Oct.  13,  1835,  p.  3,  on  "Railway  Speculations;"  The  Times,  Feb.  13, 
1836,  p.  3,  April  1,  1836  p.  3,  and  June  17, 1836,  p.  3  ;  Whishaw,  Analysis  of  Railways, 
p.  v;  Grinling,  History  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  p.  3;  Leeds  Intelligencer, 
Oct.  31,  1835,  p.  4. 
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this  mania,  from  1835  to  1837,  absorbed  so  much  money  that  in  the 
years  from  1838  to  1844  very  few  new  lines  were  authorized1. 

By  the  middle  of  this  fourth  decade  of  the  century,  it  was  obvious 
that  railroads  were  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  mere  private  enter- 
prises, but  as  great  public  concerns,  forming  a  new  but  most  material 
element  in  the  development  of  commerce,  national  wealth  and  national 
resources.  Since  they  were  in  future  to  constitute  the  regular  and 
established  modes  of  communication  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  by  their  more  rapid  speed  the  value  of  time  would  be 
relatively  enhanced,  it  became  a  matter  of  expediency  that  the  lines 
should  be  planned  according  to  some  well-devised  system,  and  that 
care  be  taken  not  to  sacrifice  public  good  to  private  advantage.  If  no 
supervision  were  to  be  exercised  over  the  formation  of  these  lines,  they 
would  be  constructed  in  the  same  piecemeal  fashion  as  the  canal 
network,  in  consequence  of  which  local  and  individual,  rather  than 
national  and  public,  benefit  would  be  considered.  The  railway  mania 
of  1835-7  seems  to  have  brought  the  issue  more  prominently  before 
those  who  were  looking  beyond  the  temporary  adjustment;  and  to 
them  it  was  clear  that  to  leave  the  railways  to  speculators,  to  be 
decided  according  to  their  judgment  and  interest,  would  be  the  greatest 
folly.  The  lines  should  be  made  to  dovetail  into  one  another;  and  to 
have  such  a  preconcerted  plan  as  a  basis  of  action  for  the  Legislature 
in  sanctioning  these  undertakings,  the  country  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
examined  and  studied  as  to  its  needs  and  obstacles.  One  prime  essential 
was  that  there  should  be  ready  communication  between  the  capital  and 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  London  was  regarded  as  the  heart  from  which, 
by  the  system  of  arteries  and  veins,  the  life  of  the  whole  organism 
should  be  maintained.  How  such  a  system  was  to  be  established 
and  adjusted  gave  rise  to  differences  of  opinion.  Some  were  agreed 
that  the  best  plan  would  be  to  have  a  survey  of  the  country  made 
under  the  direction  of  a  Government  commission,  with  a  view  to  laying 
down  the  great  trunk  lines  in  the  most  favourable  situations,  from 
which  branches  might  be  made  according  to  the  wants  of  different 
sections.  In  this  way  the  country  would  avoid  the  evils  of  the 
parliamentary  committee  system  of  handling  these  Bills,  under 
which  it  was  not  the  best  line,  but  the  line  whose  personnel  could  exert 
the  greatest  influence  in  the  committee,  that  received  the  recognition 

1  Jeans,  Jubilee  Memorial  of  the  Railway  System,  p.  141,  says  that  up  to  and 
including  183G,  Parliament  had  sanctioned  34  lines  of  railway,  of  a  length  of  994 
miles,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £17,595,000  ;  and  that  in  1837  there  were  fourteen  new 
companies  incorporated,  with  power  to  construct  464  miles  of  railway  at  a  cost  of 
£8,087,000.  Teisserenc,  Etudes  sur  les  voies  de  communication,  p.  19,  says  that  in 
1838-41  only  200  kilometres  were  authorized. 
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sought1.  Another  advocated  that  each  of  the  great  towns,  like 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  etc.,  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
have  its  own  direct  railway  connecting  with  London,  so  as  to  maintain 
the  natural  healthy  condition  of  direct  communication  between  the 
heart  and  the  extremities2.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  movement  in 
the  direction  of  systematization  and  correlation  in  the  railway  structure 
of  the  country  was  in  harmony  with  the  plan  of  Thomas  Gray,  more 
than  ten  years  before,  to  have  a  consistent  and  effective  development 
of  the  railway  facilities;  but  in  neither  case  did  the  proposals  meet 
with  favourable  action  from  Parliament3,  and  lines  continued  to  be 
treated  as  separate  entities  without  regard  to  any  organized  relations 
with  others. 

Railway  enterprise  was  something  wholly  new  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  Parliament  did  not  know  what  legislative  principles  to 
adopt  so  as  not  to  stifle  their  development,  but  at  the  same  time 
to  safeguard  the  public  interests.  As  laissez-faire  doctrines  were  so 
predominant  in  every  other  aspect  of  the  national  life,  and  had  proved 
to  be  productive  of  good  in  the  case  of  the  canals,  the  same  policy 
was  adopted  at  first  regarding  the  railways.  Each  project  was  con- 
sidered on  its  own  merits;  the  conditions  in  that  particular  locality 
were  expected  to  be  carefully  investigated  by  a  parliamentary  com- 
mittee in  regard  to  the  need  for  the  proposed  line;  and  by  the  Act 
that  was  passed  the  railway  company  was  allowed  to  charge  a  certain 
specified  maximum  of  rates  for  different  classes  of  goods,  but  otherwise 
it  could  conduct  its  business  as  it  thought  best4.  This  was  the  only 
restriction  imposed  upon  the  company  in  the  operation  of  its  road,  for 
it  was  thought  that  other  matters  would  be  regulated  by  competition. 
The  aim  of  the  Legislature,  at  the  outset,  was  to  maintain  the  same 
freedom  on  the  railways  as  on  the  old  roads. 

It  was  the  avowed  purpose,  in  the  construction  of  the  railway  lines, 
that  they  should  be  open  for  the  public  use,  on  the  payment  of  the 
tolls.  This  was  enacted  by  Parliament  to  prevent  monopoly,  that  is, 
to  prevent  the  railway  companies  from  getting  exclusive  control  over 

1  Pari.  Papers,  1836  (0.96),  xxi,  235,  'Minutes  of  Evidence  before  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Railway  Bills,'  evidence  of  James  Walker.  C.E.,  Q.  177-212;  Mudge, 
Observations  on  Railways,  pp.  30-67. 

2  Brit.  Mus.  8235.  ee.  12  (1),  'Reasons  in  favour  of  a  Direct  Line  of  Railroad  from 
London  to  Manchester,'  pp.  1-5. 

3  On  this  whole  subject,  in  addition  to  the  above  references,  see  also  The  Imperial 
Railway  of  Great  Britain,  by  M.  A.,  and  HansanPs  Parliamentary  Debates,  1836, 
xxxiv,  pp.  984-8. 

4  This  maximum  of  rates  was  practically  inoperative,  for  the  companies  found 
it  convenient  to  lower  their  rates,  in  most  cases,  below  this  maximum. 
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the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  goods  along  their  respective  lines; 
and  even  railway  proprietors  said  that  they  wanted  no  monopoly: 
that  they  were  merely  toll-takers,  and  that  it  was  neither  their  wish 
nor  their  interest  to  undertake  the  work  of  a  public  carrier  upon  their 
own  lines1.  It  was  expected  that  merchants  and  others  would  put 
their  own  carriages  on  the  line,  and  either  furnish  their  own  horse  or 
steam-power,  or  pay  the  railway  company  for  the  use  of  their  power. 
Even  after  the  introduction  of  steam-power  this  system  in  part 
prevailed  in  the  case  of  goods  traffic;  for  we  find  that  in  1838 
"engines  belonging  to  different  parties,  coach  proprietors,  and  others," 
were  running  upon  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line2,  and  so  closely 
associated  was  the  railway  with  the  ordinary  highways,  in  the  public 
mind,  that  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1837-8, 
recommended  that  the  right  enjoyed  by  private  persons  of  running 
their  own  engines  and  trains  upon  any  railway,  should  be  extended  to 
the  Post  Office3. 

This  system,  of  having  divided  responsibility  on  the  same  line,  was 
not  found  to  work  well.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  great  danger  in 
the  running  of  rival  trains  over  the  same  rails,  on  account  of  the 
struggle  for  the  greatest  possible  use  of  the  railway  facilities.  In  the 
second  place,  no  provision  had  been  made  to  ensure,  for  private  trains 
and  engines,  access  to  stations,  watering  places  and  other  equipment 
along  the  line.  In  the  third  place,  the  rate  of  toll  limited  by  Act  of 
Parliament  was  almost  always  so  high  as  to  make  it  impossible  for 
other  parties  than  the  railway  company  to  work  at  a  profit,  even  if 


1  'Report  on  Railway  Communication,'   1837-8,  Q.  428,  495. 

2  'Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Railroads,  1837-8,  Minutes  of  Evidence,' 
p.  133.  See  also  'Report  of  James  Walker  to  the  Committee  of  the  Proposed  Leeds 
and  Selby  Railway  Company/  given  in  Macturk,  History  of  the  Hull  Railways, 
pp.  18-32. 

3  Brit.  Doc.  1837-8  (257),  xvi,  341,  'Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Railroads,' 
p.  iv.  The  Post  Office  had  already  been  forced  to  put  the  mail  on  the  Manchester 
and  Birmingham  Railway,  because,  since  the  introduction  of  the  railway,  the 
passenger  tr  ffic  had  left  the  mail  coaches  for  a  more  speedy  and  economical  con- 
veyance, and  therefore  there  was  no  one  who  was  willing  to  contract  for  carrying 
the  mail  by  mail  coaches  (ibid..  'Minutes  of  Evidence,'  p.  1). 

The  reason  why  it  was  recommended  that  the  Post  Office  should  run  its  own 
cars,  was  because  the  railways  carrying  the  mails  were  often  late  and  usually  very 
irregular  (ibid.,  'Minutes  of  Evidence,'  pp.  12-17,  61-62).  In  1837  the  Post  Office 
had  entered  into  agreement  with  the  Grand  Junction  Railway  to  carry  the  mails 
regularly  between  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  The  regularity, 
however,  was  often  affected  by  temporary  imperfections  in  the  machinery,  breaking 
down  of  waggons,  taking  too  heavy  traffic,  station  delays,  etc.  (ibid.  'Minutes  of 
Evidence,'  p.  98). 

J.  T.  n.  8 
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the  other  obstacles  were  removed1.  Then,  too,  great  difficulty  arose 
from  the  fact  that  private  parties  were  not  willing  to  build  engines  and 
carriages  under  such  regulations  as  were  necessary  to  work  well  on  the 
road2.  Soon  it  became  evident  to  the  railway  companies  that,  with  due 
regard  to  the  efficiency  of  their  line  and  to  the  public  convenience  and 
safety,  they  could  not  allow  rival  parties  to  run  engines  and  carriages 
on  the  same  line;  and  it  was  eventually  acknowledged  that  these  lines 
of  communication  must  be  placed  under  undivided  control  and 
authority.  Accordingly,  a  Parliamentary  Committee  of  1839  urged  the 
necessity  of  prohibiting,  as  far  as  locomotive  power  was  concerned,  the 
rivalry  of  competing  parties  on  the  same  line  of  railway3;  and  the 
Committee  of  1840  decided  that  railway  companies  using  locomotive 
power  possessed  a  practical  monopoly  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers, 
and  that  under  existing  circumstances  this  monopoly  was  inseparable 
from  the  nature  of  their  business4.  It  became  imperative,  therefore, 
that  each  railway  company  should  take  over  the  working  of  its  own 
line.  This  difference  between  railway  and  other  kinds  of  business  was 
early  recognized:  that  competition  of  rival  interests  on  the  same 
railway  line  is  impracticable,  and  that  the  railway  company  is  in 
essence  a  monopoly5. 

But  although  the  practice  of  traders  or  independent  carriers  running 
their  own  trains  fell  early  into  disuse,  the  theory  of  the  railways  being 
public  highways  is  found  in  all  the  early  Acts,  and  even  in  a  great  part 
of  the  modern  railway  legislation6.  This  privilege  is  preserved,  indeed, 
to  the  present  time,   since  it  is   conferred   by  the   Railways   Clauses 


1  'Fifth  Report  of  Select  Committee  of  1844  on  Railways,'  Appendix  2,  p.  22. 

2  Brit.  Doc.  1840  (299),  xm,  167,  'Third  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Railway 
Communication .' 

3  '  Second  Report  of  the  Committee  of  1 839  on  Railways ; '  also  '  Third  Report 
of  Select  Committee  on  Railway  Communication,'  1840. 

4  Brit.  Doc.  1840(299),  xm,  167,  'Third  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Railway 
Communication,'  under  heading  "The  Conveyance  of  Passengers  by  Railway." 

6  As  we  have  seen,  this  fact  was  fully  recognized  at  least  as  early  as  1839 
(v.  'Second  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Railways,'  1839). 

As  owners  of  the  roads,  railway  companies  were  not  intended  by  Parliament  to 
have  any  monopoly  or  preferential  use  of  the  means  of  communication  on  their 
lines ;  on  the  contrary,  provision  was  made  in  all  or  most  of  the  Acts  of  incorporation, 
to  enable  all  persons  to  use  the  road  on  payment  of  certain  tolls  to  the  company, 
under  such  regulations  as  the  company  might  make  to  secure  the  proper  and  con- 
venient use  of  the  railway.  But  when  railways  began  to  be  worked  on  a  large  scale 
with  locomotive  power,  it  was  found  that  the  necessities  of  the  case  demanded  the 
non-recognition  of  this  Parliamentary  safeguard. 

6  See  remarks  of  Wills,  J.,  in  Hall  vs.  London  and  Brighton  Railway  Company, 
90,  in  15  Queen's  Bench  Decisions,  p.  536. 
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Consolidation  Act  of  18451;  but  the  right  is  one  to  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  give  practical  effect,  except  in  a  very  limited  way. 
Almost  the  only  remaining  trace  of  the  theory  is  found  in  the  "  running 
powers"  exercised  by  one  company  over  the  lines  of  another;  but 
these  are  usually  arranged  by  agreement  or  by  special  statutory 
provision  in  each  case. 

Each  railway  Act,  therefore,  provided  for  the  use  of  the  railway  by 
the  public,  subject  to  the  company's  approval  of  the  engines  and 
carriages  to  be  used  on  it  and  to  the  payment  of  tolls  not  to  exceed 
the  maximum  amounts  stipulated  in  the  Act.  These  tolls,  in  the  case 
of  animals  and  passengers,  were  on  a  mileage  basis,  and  in  the  case 
of  minerals  and  goods  on  a  tonnage  basis.  The  latter,  of  course, 
were  divided  into  different  classes2,  according  to  the  nature,  bulk  and 
value  of  the  articles  and  their  liability  to  damage.  These  tolls  were 
payable  merely  for  the  right  of  passage  along  the  railway.  But  after 
1833  it  became  the  practice  to  insert  in  railway  Acts  a  clause  allowing 
the  company  to  charge  for  supplying  the  traction  power  also3.  Here, 
then,  were  two  tolls,  the  "road  toll,"  for  the  use  of  the  roadway,  and 
the  "locomotive  toll,"  paid  when  the  company  supplied  haulage. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  companies  took  a  third  step.  In  two 
or  three  cases  railway  companies  were  required  by  their  Acts  to  be 
carriers4,  but  these  were  very  exceptional.  It  soon  became  necessary 
for  railways  to  provide  the  whole  equipment  of  rolling  stock  and  a 
staff  of  officials  for  doing  the  carrying  themselves,  and  from  1833-40 
we  find,  in  consequence,  that  the  railway  Acts  contained  not  only  toll 
clauses,  but  another  clause  authorizing  the  company,  "if  they  shall 
think  proper,"  not  only  to  provide  engines  for  use  by  other  persons, 
but  also  to  use  and  employ  them  themselves,  in  carrying  the  goods 
and  passengers  that  might  require  that  service  performed5.  The 
charges  authorized  by  the  Acts  of  that  period,  therefore,  as  pertaining 
to  goods,  fall  into  three  classes:  first,  the  road  toll,  for  the  use  of  the 
roadway;  second,  the  locomotive  toll  (without  any  specified  limit)  for 
the  use  of  the  engine;  third,  a  "reasonable  charge"  for  conveyance, 
in  addition  to  the  above  tolls,  when  the  company  provided  everything 

1  8  Vict.,  c.  20,  sec.  92. 

2  The  classification  of  goods  for  the  railway  traffic  was  borrowed  directly  from 
that  of  the  canal  Acts. 

3  v.  Great  Western  Railway  Act,  1835,  sec.  166. 

*  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  Act,  1827  (7  Geo.  IV,  c.  49,  sec.  138); 
Newport  and  Pontypool  Railway  Act,  1845  (8  &  9  Vict.,  c.  159,  sec.  128);  Mon- 
mouthshire Railway  and  Canal  Act,  1852  (15  &  16  Vict.,  c.  126,  sec.  128). 

8  See,  for  instance,  the  Great  Western  Railway  Act.  of  1835  (5  &  6  W.  IV, 
c.  107,  sec.  167). 

8—2 
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and  conveyed  the  traffic  along  their  line.  All  three  of  these  charges 
were  paid  by  those  who  were  engaged  as  carriers  on  the  railways1. 
The  reason  for  these  payments  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  traffic 
conditions  of  the  railways  at  that  time.  As  to  the  road-bed,  the 
company  had  the  monopoly  and  therefore  Parliament  thought  best  to 
limit  and  fix  the  rates  of  toll  that  might  be  taken  for  its  use ;  but  in 
regard  to  the  other  two  charges,  it  was  expected  that  they  would  be 
determined  by  competition,  since  the  carriers  might  legally  employ 
their  own  engines  and  do  their  own  carrying. 

But  experience  soon  taught  that  competitive  carriers  on  the  same 
line  were  an  anomaly ;  that  the  work  of  conveyance  had  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  company;  and  from  1841  on,  further  restrictions  were 
placed  upon  the  charges  of  the  new  companies  that  were  authorized. 
A  new  form  of  clause  began  to  prevail  by  which  an  increased 
toll,  of  specified  amount,  was  authorized  when  the  company  had 
to  provide  the  rolling  stock  and  power  and  also  had  to  do  the 
actual  work  of  carrying.  Under  this  form  of  Act,  which  includes 
most  of  the  railway  Acts  from  1841-4,  the  charges  were:  first,  the 
road  tolls,  which  even  in  early  Acts  had  been  of  fixed  amount;  second, 
increased  tolls  of  fixed  amount  for  the  use  of  the  company's  carriages  ; 
and,  third,  a  fixed  additional  charge  for  locomotive  power2.  The  fixing 
of  the  charges  for  rolling  stock  probably  shows  that  Parliament  recog- 
nized the  futility  of  trying  to  regulate  these  charges  by  competition. 
It  may  be  noted  that  neither  railway  company  nor  independent  carrier 
was  allowed  to  charge  more  than  the  aggregate  of  these  three  tolls; 
for  a  clause  in  each  Act  provided  that  "neither  the  company  nor  any 
other  person  using  the  railway  as  a  carrier  shall  demand  or  take  a 
greater  amount  of  toll,  or  make  any  greater  charge,  for  the  carriage 
of  passengers  or  goods  than  the  company  are  by  this  Act  authorized 
to  demand3." 

When  conveyance  by  the  railway  company  had  become  the  usual 
mode,  another  change  was  introduced,  in  the  "  Maximum  Rates  Clause," 
which  limited  a  company's  total  charge  for  conveyance  to  something 
less  than  the  aggregate  of  the  three  tolls ;  in  other  words,  if  the  company 

1  These  three  features  of  the  charges  that  railways  were  allowed  to  make  may 
be  noted  in  the  Acts  of  several  large  railway  companies,  e.g.,  Grand  Junction  Railway 
Act,  1833  (3  W.  IV,  c.  34);  London  and  Birmingham  Railway  Act,  1833  (3  W.  IV, 
c.  36) ;  Great  Western  Railway  Act,  1835  (5  &  6  W.  IV,  c.  107) ;  Bristol  and  Exeter 
Railway  Act,  1836  (6  &  7  W.  IV,  c.  36). 

2  This  form  of  charging  clause  may  be  seen  in  the  Oxford  Railway  Act,  1843 
(6  Vict.,  c.  10,  sees.  281.  284);  the  Warwick  and  Leamington  Union  Railway  Act, 
1842  (5  Vict.,  c.  81) ;  the  Yarmouth  and  Norwich  Railway  Act,  1842  (5  Vict.,  c.  82). 

3  See  Oxford  Railway  Act,  1843  (6  Vict.,  c.  10,  sec.  288). 
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had  the  advantage,  as  conveyers  of  traffic,  of  performing  all  three 
services,  they  were  to  be  content  with  something  less  than  the  aggregate 
of  the  three  sums  which,  as  toll-takers,  they  were  authorized  to  charge 
for  each  service  separately.  This  gives  us  for  the  present-day  railway 
Acts  two  sets  of  charging  clauses :  first,  the  toll  clauses,  including  the 
three  charges  spoken  of  above,  and,  second,  the  maximum  rates  clause, 
limiting  the  total  charge  for  carrying1.  The  maximum  rates  clause 
insured  to  the  public  cheap  conveyance,  while  the  toll  clauses  protected 
the  companies  against  rival  conveyers  on  their  own  lines,  whether 
private  carriers  or  other  railway  companies  with  running  powers,  by 
enabling  them  to  levy  tolls  upon  persons  using  the  railway  to  such  an 
amount  as  would  prevent  competition2. 

When  the  railway  companies  had  taken  over  the  working  of 
their  lines  and  undivided  control  was  accorded  to  each  over  its 
own  line,  competition  became  active  between  the  different  railways, 
and  also  between  the  railway  companies  and  the  canal  companies, 
in  the  same  territory.  The  natural  effect  of  this  competition 
was  to  cause  the  rates  of  carriage  to  be  put  down,  sometimes 
to  ruinously  low  figures,  and  when  this  could  not  be  continued 
any  longer,  working  agreements  were  entered  into  or  amalgamations 
effected,  without  any  Parliamentary  sanction3.  Under  these  private 
arrangements,  made  for  the  mutual  profit  of  the  formerly  competing 
companies,  a  higher  scale  of  tolls  and  charges  was  usually  established, 
sometimes  in  excess  of  even  the  original  rates4.  As  soon  as 
Parliament  was  aware  that  secret  agreements  were  being  made,  it 
endeavoured  to  encourage  those  companies  that  wished  to  consolidate 

1  The  earliest  Act  in  which  this  Maximum  Rates  Clause  was  inserted  was  probably 
the  Kendal  and  Windermere  Railway  Act,  1845  (8  &  9  Vict.,  c.  32). 

2  In  regard  to  these  statutory  provisions  of  railway  Acts,  see  Butterworth, 
Railway  Rates  and  Traffic,  p.  3  et  seq. 

3  Brit.  Doc.  1846  (200),  xm,  85,  'First  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Railways 
and  Canals  Amalgamations.'  This  called  attention  to  the  legislative  amalgamations, 
and  also  to  the  fact  that  some  important  lines  of  railway,  originally  formed  by 
independent  companies,  and  which  had  not  proposed  any  legislative  amalgamation, 
were  at  that  time  practically  under  the  same  control  and  management;  and  so 
long  as  these  parties  felt  it  to  be  to  their  interest  to  combine,  all  the  evils  to  be  feared 
from  amalgamation  might  be  produced  by  private  arrangements  between  them. 
Ibid.,  'Minutes  of  Evidence,'  p.  7,  shows  a  list  of  the  railways  and  canals  that 
proposed  amalgamation  at  this  time. 

4  Brit.  Doc.  1846  (275),  xm,  93, '  Second  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Railways 
and  Canals  Amalgamations ; '  also  '  Fifth  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Railways, 
1844,  Minutes  of  Evidence,'  p.  200  et  seq.  Evidence  showed  that  several  railway 
lines  had  formed  working  agreements,  and  had  raised  their  charges  to  keep  up 
dividends  as  high  as  eight  to  eleven  per  cent.  See  also  Brit.  Doc.  1872  (364), xm,  1, 
'Minutes  of  Evidence,'  p.  332. 
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to  come  forward  and  obtain  an  Act  authorizing  this,  for,  by  so  doing, 
some  method  of  general  superintendence  and  control  might  be  adopted, 
so  that  competition  among  lines  might  not  be  obliterated.  In  some 
cases,  amalgamations  had  been  sanctioned  by  Parliament  from  the 
first1. 

While  the  most  competent  witnesses  favoured  amalgamation  of 
competing  lines,  either  of  railways  or  canals,  where  competition  might 
be  destructive,  they  almost  invariably  favoured  also  the  amalgamation 
of  closely  related  lines  which  were  not  rivals.  It  was  recognized  that 
where  two  roads  competed  for  the  same  traffic  they  had  everything 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  amalgamation,  or  by  an  arrangement 
under  which  the  traffic  was  divided.  But  the  interests  of  the  public 
must  also  be  looked  after,  as  well  as  those  of  the  railways  and  canals. 
As  early  as  the  panic  year  of  1836,  when  so  many  railway  bills  were 
being  brought  before  Parliament,  attention  was  called  again  and  again 
to  the  fact  that  railway  competition  could  not  be  relied  upon  to  ensure 
the  protection  of  the  public  from  unjust  charges2.  The  railway  was 
essentially  monopolistic,  and  even  if  another  railway  were  formed  as 
a  rival  it  would  be  to  their  ultimate  advantage  to  make  some  under- 
standing to  work  together,  and  thus  the  possibility  of  competition 
would  be  further  removed  than  ever.  But  there  were  a  few  who  saw 
that  it  was  not  economical,  nor  would  it  prove  effective,  to  construct 
two  or  three  lines  along  a  certain  route,  with  the  object  of  securing 
competition,  when  one  company  could  carry  all  the  traffic  that  was 
likely  to  be  offered3.  Even  for  the  purpose  of  making  competition 
effective,  this  would  be  a  flagrant  waste  of  capital ;  and  the  Legislature 
ought  to  prevent  unnecessary  waste  of  funds  by  seeing  that  lines  were 
built  only  for  necessities.  But  this  cry  for  protection  of  the  public,  at 
the  time  of  the  panic,  was  different  from  that  which  came  a  few 
years  later,  after  railways  became  more  aggressive  and  formed  closer 
working  relations  with  one  another.  At  the  earlier  time  it  was 
more  spasmodic  and  individual ;  at  the  later  time  it  was  prolonged, 
profoundly  and  universally  felt,   and  officially  recognized.     As   early 

1  Brit.  Doc.  1846  (200),  xin.  85,  'First  Report  on  Railways  and  Canals  Amal- 
gamations.' 

2  The  Times,  June  17,  1836,  p.  3,  statement  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington;  ibid., 
June  22,  -1836,  p.  4,  editorial,  showing  how  the  various  concerns  established  to 
provide  water  for  the  city  of  London  and  its  suburbs  had  finally  combined  and 
parcelled  out  the  city  for  their  own  profit.  This  is  also  referred  to  by  Mr  Morrison 
in  ibid.,  June  22,  1836,  p.  4.  See  also  Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates,  1836, 
xxxin,  pp.  977-94,  and  xxxiv,  pp.  1-4. 

3  The  Times,  June  17, 1836,  p.  3,  statement  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  Whishaw, 
Analysis  of  Railways,  p.  v. 
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as  1844,  Parliament  was  strongly  urged  to  retain  within  its  power 
sufficient  authority  to  curb  the  railways,  should  these  tend  to  unduly 
increase  their  influence.  It  was  impossible  to  foresee  what  turn  affairs 
might  take  in  the  following  years,  and  the  public  must  be  protected 
should  the  railways  try  to  deal  illiberally1.  In  the  reports  of  various 
committees  with  reference  to  the  railways  and  canals,  we  are  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  the  advantage  to  the  public  from  competition  between 
these  two  instrumentalities  was  fully  recognized ;  but  how  to  maintain 
that  competition  for  the  future  was  a  subject  which  was  constantly 
pressing  for  attention,  and  yet  wholly  unsolved2.  They  recognized 
that  it  would  not  be  a  wise  policy  to  always  refuse  to  sanction  the 
amalgamation  of  railways  and  canals,  for  this  was  frequently  for  the 
public  good;  and  the  most  fruitful  suggestion  they  could  make  was 
that  a  searching  inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  merits  of  each  case, 
and  that  Parliament  should  permit  only  those  amalgamations  which 
could  be  effected  without  prejudice  to  the  public3.     In  the  light  of 

1  Brit.  Doc.  1844  (166),  xi,  5,  'Third  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Railways;' 
also  the  'Fifth  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Railways,'  1844,  p.  82.  The  same 
caution  was  urged  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  following  year,  v.  Brit.  Doc.  1845 
(279),  xxxix,  153,  'Report  of  the  Railway  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the 
Proposed  Amalgamations  of  Railways.'  They  say :  "If  these  extensive  powers  are  to 
be  granted  to  private  companies,  it  becomes  most  important  that  they  should  be  so 
controlled  as  to  secure  the  public,  so  far  as  possible,  from  any  abuse  which  might 
arise  under  this  irresponsible  authority."  Then,  after  showing  the  complications 
that  had  recently  arisen  ir>  railway  operation,  and  the  advantages  to  some  railway 
companies  of  amalgamating  with  others,  they  say:  "Accordingly  we  suggest  for 
the  consideration  of  Parliament  that  general  and  unlimited  powers  of  granting  or 
accepting  a  sale  or  lease  of  a  railway  or  canal  by  another  railway  or  canal  company, 
or  of  otherwise  merging  the  independence  of  one  company  in  another,  should  not 
be  allowed  to  be  inserted  in  any  Bill ;  and  that  when  such  powers  are  applied  for 
in  any  specific  instance,  they  should  only  be  granted  after  a  full  consideration  of 
the  probable  results  as  regards  the  interests  of  the  public  as  well  as  of  the  parties." 

2  Brit.  Doc.  1844  (166),  xi,  5,  'Third  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Railways;' 
1845  (279),  xxxix,  153,  'Report  of  the  Railway  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,' 
pp.  3—4;  also  1846  (275),xm,  93,  'Second  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Railways 
and  Canals  Amalgamations;'  etc.  In  the  latter  we  find  it  stated  that,  "There  are 
now  few  parts  of  the  country  which  have  not  derived  material  advantage  from  the 
competition  between  railways  and  canals.  It  is  obviously  important  that  Parliament 
should  not  sanction  lightly  any  arrangements  which  would  tend  to  deprive  the  public 
of  this  advantage;  and  it  has  been  a  subject  of  consideration  with  your  Committee 
whether,  in  order  to  maintain  future  competition,  it  might  not  be  the  duty  of  Parlia- 
ment to  refuse  its  assent  to  all  bills  uniting  the  interests  of  the  railways  and  canals." 

3  Brit.  Doc.  1846  (275),  xm,  93,  'Second  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Railways  and  Canals  Amalgamations,'  under  heading  "Conclusion."  This  Com- 
mittee recommended  that,  since  the  system  of  railways  and  canals  had  become  so 
complicated,  some  department  of  the  Executive  Government  should  be  given  full 
supervision  over  them,  with  power  to  enforce  such  regulations  as  were  indispensable 
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these  facts,  it  is  clear  that  in  the  various  investigations  of  the  railways 
and  canals  at  that  time,  the  interests  of  the  people  as  a  whole  were 
regarded  as  paramount;  and  if  these  were  not  conserved  it  was  not 
because  they  were  not  urged  upon  Parliament,  but  chiefly  because  of 
the  lack  of  knowledge  in  that  body  of  how  to  deal  with  the  situation1. 
While  Parliament,  without  experience  as  a  guide,  was  busy 
examining  the  conditions  under  which  railways  were  operating  and 
endeavouring  to  secure  adequate  legislation  for  their  proper  regulation 
as  agents  of  the  public  service,  the  companies  themselves  were  active 
in  maturing  plans  for  working  agreements  or  consolidations.  These 
were  at  first  among  lines  that  might  be  connected  into  a  longer  line 
of  communication,  and  afterwards  with  parallel  and  competing  roads. 
Experience  showed  that  lines  of  short  length  were  generally  worked  at 
great  disadvantage ;  and  the  saving  of  expense  that  would  result  from 
the  consolidation  of  establishments  was  another  reason  why  amalga- 
mation was  sought  by  those  companies  that  wanted  to  add  to  their 
pecuniary  prosperity2.  For  this  reason,  the  amalgamation  of  short 
independent  links  or  branches,  and  of  unprofitable  lines,  with  others  of 
larger  extent  and  in  more  prosperous  circumstances,  was  eagerly  sought 
from  purely  economical  considerations.  Another,  and  even  more 
important,  factor  was  that  the  full  development  of  traffic  upon  a 
system  of  railways  often  depended  very  materially  upon  the  existence 
of  a  uniform  system  of  management  and  unity  of  interest  over  a 
considerable  extent  of  line3.  In  regard  to  passengers  also,  serious 
inconveniences  often  resulted  from  the  conflict  of  interests  and  lack 
of    uniformity  of  system   among  independent  companies.     The  more 

for  the  interest  of  the  public.  See  also  Brit.  Doc.  1845  (279),  xxxix,  153,  'Report 
of  the  Railway  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  Proposed  Amalgamations  of 
Railways,'  p.  4. 

1  Even  as  early  as  1840  (v.  Brit.  Doc.  1840  (299),  xin,  167,  'Third  Report  of 
Select  Committee  on  Railways'),  a  Committee  of  Parliament  recommended  that  an 
authority  be  appointed  to  watch  the  carrying  systems  practised  on  different  lines 
of  railway,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  best  system  "for  the  public  welfare."  See 
also  the  references  under  footnote  2,  p.  579 ;  Brit.  Doc.  1844  (166),  xi:  5,  'Third  Report 
of  Select  Committee  on  Railways;'  also  'Fifth  Report'  of  same  year,  'Minutes  of 
Evidence,'  p.  82 ;  The  Economist,  Weekly  Commercial  Times,  and  Bankers'  Gazette, 
1845,  p.  1078,  letter  from  Lawrence  Heyworth,  urging  Parliament  to  insist  that 
railways  be  undertaken  on  such  principles  of  economy  as  to  secure  the  greatest 
possible  benefits  to  the  public. 

2  Brit.  Doc.  1845  (279),  xxxix,  153,  'Report  of  Railway  Department  of  Board 
of  Trade  on  Proposed  Railway  Amalgamations.'  It  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  costly 
warfare  of  the  London  and  Birmingham,  the  Grand  Junction,  and  the  Manchester 
and  Birmingham,  that  they  were  amalgamated  to  form  the  London  and  North 
Western. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  2-3,  gives  an  example  of  this. 
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obvious  of  these  evils  were  those  in  which  attempts  were  made,  by 
companies  holding  one  portion  of  a  great  line  of  communication,  to 
extort  an  undue  charge  by  compelling  passengers  who  had  arrived  at 
a  terminus  of  one  road  in  second  or  third-class  carriages,  either  to  wait, 
or  to  proceed  on  the  adjoining  road  in  carriages  of  a  more  expensive 
class1.  Even  first-class  passengers  were  often  subjected  to  delay  and 
inconvenience  in  changing  carriages  and  luggage  upon  a  journey,  owing 
to  the  same  cause2.  From  such  conditions,  it  would  naturally  be 
assumed  that  the  more  complete  the  unity  of  interest  and  management 
throughout  the  more  satisfactory  and  efficient  would  be  the  arrange- 
ments for  traffic  that  had  to  pass  over  more  than  one  line.  It  was 
these  considerations  of  inter-railway  operating  economy,  then,  that  led 
to  the  early  working  arrangements  and  consolidations3. 

These  began  at  an  early  stage  in  the  history  of  the  railways. 
By  1844,  a  number  of  Bills  were  being  introduced  into  Parliament  to 
secure  authority  for  consolidating  certain  lines,  but  we  may  be  certain 
that  this  was  by  no  means  the  beginning  of  such  things4.  Private 
working  agreements  were,  doubtless,  in  existence  for  several  years 
before  this;  for  the  railways  had  increased  their  power  so  much  that 
in  that  year  a  Committee  of  Parliament  urged  upon  the  House  the 
necessity  of  seeing  that  the  railways  did  not  unduly  extend  their 
influence  by  destroying  competition5.  If  there  had  not  been  such 
working  agreements  in  force,  there  would  have  been  no  need  for  the 
strong  appeal  that  was  thus  made  to  the  Government,  for  there  would 
have  been  no  "illiberal"  dealings  of  the  railways  toward  the  public  to 
be  guarded  against.  But  we  are  not  left  in  doubt  upon  this  subject, 
for   the   evidence   of  witnesses   is   too   conclusive   to   be   discredited6. 

1  See  'Fifth  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Railways,  1844,'  Appendix  2,  pp.  20- 
21.  Here  is  given  a  good  account  of  the  "Nullity  of  Parliamentary  Provisions  for 
the  Protection  of  the  Public,"  and  several  "Instances  of  inconvenience  to  the  public 
from  the  existence  of  so  many  independent  railway  companies." 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  20-21 ;  Brit.  Doc.  1845  (279), xxxix,  153,  'Report  of  Railway  Depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  Proposed  Railway  Amalgamations,'  p.  3. 

3  These,  of  course,  were  not  the  only  reasons  why  railways  sought  consolidation. 
For  instance,  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  wanted  amalgamation  with  the  Grand 
Junction  Railway  so  that  the  two  companies  together  might  provide  sufficient 
means  to  make  their  station  commodious  (v.  Brit.  Doc.  1846  (275),  xm,  93,  'Second 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Railways  and  Canals  Amalgamations,'  p.  18). 

4  'Fifth  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Railways,  1844,  Minutes  of  Evidence,' 
p.  82,  where  one  witness  said  :  "Now  is  the  time  for  Parliament  to  protect  the  public, 
when  these  Amalgamation  Bills  are  being  brought  in." 

5  Brit.  Doc.  1844  (166),  xi,  5,  'Third  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Railways.' 
This  Report  is  very  explicit  upon  this  point. 

6  'Fifth  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Railways,  1844,  Minutes  of  Evidence,' 
p.  81.     Here  we  are  told  that  the  London  and  Birmingham,  and  Birmingham  and 
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Whether  we  call  these  arrangements  railway  pools  or  not  may  be  simply 
a  matter  of  nomenclature ;  but  the  fact  is  that  before  1844  there  were 
quite  a  number  of  such  agreements  for  division  of  traffic,  or  for  adjust- 
ment and  maintenance  of  rates.  In  addition  to  the  amalgamations 
that  were  in  force  before  1845,  many  others  were  proposed  in  that 
year1 ;  and  in  1846  there  seems  to  have  been  a  great  number  of  such 
proposed  mergers2.  While  many  of  these  were  not  in  that  year 
sanctioned  by  Parliament,  yet  a  considerable  extent  of  both  railways 
and  canals  came  into  the  control  of  the  powerful  railway  companies3; 

Derby  railways  contemplated  amalgamation,  and  they  were  to  be  amalgamated 
with  the  North  Midland  Company.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  as  if  working  arrange- 
ments must  have  been  in  force  for  these  roads  before  this,  else  such  an  extensive 
amalgamation  would  not  have  been  projected,  without  knowing  the  benefits  that 
would  accrue  from  it.  Further,  the  Birmingham  and  Derby  and  the  Midland 
railways,  after  running  a  short  time,  made  an  arrangement  that  the  Midland 
Company  should  take  all  passengers  coming  by  certain  trains  by  the  North  Midland 
line  to  London,  and  that  the  Birmingham  and  Derby  should  take  all  the  passengers 
coming  by  other  trains.  This  agreement  was  broken  and  the  two  companies 
quarrelled,  after  which  they  carried  for  almost  nothing.  Then  a  second  agreement 
was  made  (ibid.,  p.  82). 

The  Bolton  and  Preston  and  the  North  Union  railways  which  were  competing 
lines  for  traffic  between  Preston  and  Manchester,  after  a  short  contest,  amalgamated, 
and  in  1844  were  applying  to  Parliament  for  this  amalgamation  to  be  confirmed. 

The  York  and  North  Midland  Railway  and  the  Leeds  and  Selby  Railway  were 
competing  lines  for  part  of  the  traffic  between  Leeds  and  York  and  Hull.  But  the 
Leeds  and  Selby  had  been  leased  to,  and  later  bought  by,  the  York  and  North 
Midland  Company  (ibid.,  p.  83).  See  also  the  arrangement  of  the  Manchester  and 
Leeds  Railway  Company  with  the  Calder  and  Hebble  Navigation  (ibid.,  p.  140). 
Other  agreements  are  mentioned  on  p.  1G9  et  seq.,  pp.  384,  488 ;  see  also  pp.  20-21 
of  Appendix  No.  2  to  this  'Fifth  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Railways,  1844.' 

On  pp.  20-21  of  Appendix  No.  2  of  this  'Fifth  Report  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Railways,  1844,'  we  learn  that  this  movement  of  amalgamation  or  consolidation 
had  "made  rapid  progress  of  late,"  and  seven  instances  of  this  are  there  given. 

1  For  these,  see  Brit.  Doc.  1845  (279),xxxix,  153,  'Report  of  Railway  Department 
of  Board  of  Trade,'  p.  4. 

2  Brit.  Doc.  1846  (275), xm, 93,  'Second  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Railways 
and  Canals  Amalgamations,  Minutes  of  Evidence,'  p.  3,  shows  proposed  amalgamations 
among  existing  railways,  as  stated  in  the  titles  of  the  Bills:  pp.  3-6  show  proposed 
amalgamations  of  "new  with  existing  railway  companies,"  about  105  of  which 
sought  power  to  lease  or  sell  to  some  other  railway ;  p.  7  shows  a  list  of  the  railways 
and  canals  that  proposed  amalgamation.  Some  of  these  amalgamations  were  for 
filling  up  of  old  canals  and  building  new  railways  instead,  and  often  these  railways 
were  to  be  united  with  other  railways. 

3  For  the  canals  and  navigations  acquired  by  the  railway  companies,  by  amal- 
gamation, purchase,  or  lease,  from  1846-72,  see  Brit.  Doc.  1872  (364),  xin, 
1,  Part  ii,  pp.  755-6.  This  is  given  in  Appendix  9.  See  ibid.,  pp.  966-71 
(Appendix  T),  for  'Returns  from  Each  Railway  Company  of  the  Names,  Number, 
and  Extent  of  the  Canals  and  Navigations  under  their  Control,  and  How  Held.' 
This  does  not  give  the  railway  amalgamation  that  had  occurred. 
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and  we  may  be  certain  that  much  of  the  amalgamation  that  failed  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  Parliament  became  effective  by  secret  agreements 
between  the  companies  interested1. 

When  the  time  came  that  railways  were  allowed  to  take  over  canals, 
and  to  consolidate  with  other  railways  for  the  formation  of  great 
systems,  we  have  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  railway  transportation. 
Instead  of  small,  detached  roads,  having  poor,  if  any,  connexions  with 
the  next  adjoining  roads,  long  lines  were  formed  and  worked  with  a 
degree  of  economy  and  efficiency  that  was  hitherto  unknown.  The 
times  of  arrival  and  departure  of  trains,  instead  of  being  a  matter  of 
caprice,  and  not  made  to  suit  the  public  convenience,  were  made  to 
dovetail  into  a  general  scheme  that  grew  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
public.  Lines  already  constructed,  by  getting  together,  could  save  in 
the  number  of  officers  that  were  necessary  to  man  them.  The  public 
also  gained,  because  by  uniting  their  interests  the  railways  were  better 
managed,  their  finances  were  put  in  better  condition,  and  by  thus 
putting  an  end  to  the  wastes  of  competition  the  roads  were  able  to  deal 
more  liberally  with  the  public  in  the  way  of  supplying  conveniences2. 

The  completion  of  these  great  systems  was  not  effected  until  after 
the  railway  mania  of  1844-6  had  done  its  work,  and  to  that  subject 
we  must  now  give  brief  consideration.  What  was  the  cause  of  this 
third  and  greatest  railway  mania,  we  may  be  unable  to  determine,  but 
it  seems  pretty  certain  that  it  was  not  brought  on  by  the  universal 
success  of  the  railways  which  were  then  in  existence.  From  the  list 
of  important  railways  which  was  published  in  1841,  we  see  that  only 
eight  out  of  twenty-two  had  their  shares  selling  in  the  market  above 
cost,  while  many  were  selling  for  prices  that  were  much  lower  than  the 
paid-up  values  of  the  shares3.    The  more  probable  cause  was  speculation. 

1  Brit.  Doc.  1852-3  (736),  xxxvin,  447,  'Fifth  Report  of  Select  Committee  on 
Railway  and  Canal  Bills,  Minutes  of  Evidence,'  p.  187  where  we  are  told  that  there 
were  vast  amounts  of  amalgamation  that  were  not  sanctioned  by  Parliament. 

President  Hadley,  in  his  excellent  work  on  Railroad  Transportation,  p.  159,  after 
mentioning  that  the  early  history  of  English  railway  pools  is  obscure,  says:  "They 
first  assumed  importance  some  thirty  years  ago,"  which  would  make  it  about  1855. 
We  have  shown  in  the  foregoing  that  there  were  many  working  agreements  before 
1844,  under  which  there  was  division  of  traffic  among  the  l'nes  interested;  and 
from  a  careful  study  of  this  period,  I  would  place  the  time  when  they  became  im- 
portant at  least  ten  years  earlier  than  the  date  given  by  President  Hadley.  The 
editor  of  the  Railway  Times  characterized  the  year  1843  as  the  "year  of  amalgama- 
tion," and  said  that  amalgamation  was  the  order  of  the  day  {Railway  Times,  vi, 
pp.  1128,  1387). 

2  Brit.  Doc.  1852-3  (736),  xxxvin,  447,  'Fifth  Report  of  Select  Committee  on 
Railway  and  Canal  Bills,  Minutes  of  Evidence,'  p.  1. 

3  Railway  Times,  iv  (1841),  p.  107,  gives  statistics  of  the  more  important  railways. 
Those  whose  shares  were  selling  above  cost  were  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
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The  work  of  such  a  man  as  George  Hudson,  who  rose  from  a  position 
of  obscurity  until  he  could  command  the  policy  of  several  railroads, 
simply  because  of  his  gambling  in  railway  shares  and  his  ability  to 
exercise  undue  influence  over  railway  directors,  was,  doubtless,  an 
incentive  to  others  to  try  the  same  method  of  piling  up  wealth1.  The 
names  he  received  as  the  "Railway  King"  and  the  "Railway  Napoleon" 
are  typical  of  his  shrewd,  grasping  policy,  his  work  as  a  stock-jobber, 
and  his  ability  to  lord  it  over  railway  officials  for  his  own  material  ends. 
Others  were,  doubtless,  imitating  his  example;  and  the  rage  for 
speculation  was  fostered  by  the  weekly  reports  and  circulars  of  the 
many  brokers.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1844  railway  projects 
were  numerous,  money  was  abundant,  and  its  investment  in  railways 
was  encouraged  by  the  prospects  of  profit  held  out  by  scheming 
designers  as  bait  to  the  unwary2.  The  editor  of  the  most  important 
railway  journal  of  the  time  informs  us  that  the  fashionable  phrase 
regarding  the  numerous  railway  undertakings  that  were  daily  making 
their  appearance,  was  to  say  that  a  railway  fever  was  raging3;  and 
the  editor  of  the  London  Times  was  urged  to  raise  his  voice  in  warning 
against  the  mania  which  was  then  spreading  rapidly  over  the  land,  and 
which  promised  a  severe  financial  crisis  that  would  shake  the  country4. 
By  November  1844,  a  list  of  projected  lines  involving  the  aggregate 
capital  of  £563,203,000  was  published,  but  many  of  these  were 
abandoned5.  The  rage  for  shares  continued  and  increased  in  intensity 
in  1845,  until  it  infected  all  classes  from  peer  to  peasant  and  from 
private   individual   to   government   officials6.     The   press   was   full   of 


Grand  Junction,  London  and  Birmingham,  Great  Western,  Birmingham  and 
Gloucester,  London  and  South  Western,  Manchester  and  Leeds,  and  the  York  and 
North  Midland. 

1  For  his  career,  see  the  files  of  the  Raihvay  Times,  vi  (1843),  pp.  1058,  1084, 
1095-6,  1122,  1312-13;  vn  (1844),  pp.  62,  131,  173-4,  327-8  (in  which  he  is  called 
the  "Prince  of  Premium  Hunters"'),  etc.  Also  the  great  detail  given  by  Grinling, 
History  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway. 

2  Brit.  Mus.  1396.  g.  21,  'Railways  and  the  Board  of  Trade,'  p.  7. 

3  Railway  Times,  vn  (1844),  p.  485. 

4  The  Times,  Nov.  20,  1844,  p.  7,  letter  from  "John  Trot." 

5  Jeans,  Jubilee  Memorial  of  the  Railway  System,  p.  142,  quoting  from  Spackman's 
published  list. 

6  Brit.  Mus.  1396.  e.  22  (4),  'Ruminations  on  Railways,'  No.  i,  on  "Railway 
Speculation,"  discussed  the  mania  with  sanity.  The  writer  said  (p.  6):  "Such  is 
the  delirium  in  the  share  market,  that  many  an  honest,  industrious  tradesman 
withdraws  from  his  more  sober  pursuits  behind  the  counter,  and  dubs  himself  that 
delver  into  the  mines  of  Golconda,  a  share-broker."  In  subsequent  pages  he  goes 
on  to  describe  how  vehement  was  the  fever  for  railroads.  See  also  Brit.  Mus.  8235. 
d.  27,  'Railways  and  Shareholders,'  p.  3. 
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railway  prospectuses1;  and  a  large  amount  of  the  shares  were  in  the 
hands  of  persons  who  were  holding  them,  not  for  investment,  but 
merely  for  speculation2.  Share  jobbing  was  rife3.  Even  such  journals 
as  the  Railway  Times  and  The  Economist  were  encouraging  this  vast 
expenditure  of  money  and  declaring  that  railway  securities  would 
constitute  important  means  of  investing  capital4.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  editor  of  the  London  Times  was  giving  words  of  warning  to  the 
public  against  the  time  when  blind  confidence  would  be  displaced  by 
doubt  and  when  the  inevitable  collapse  would  come5.  All  kinds  of 
fraudulent  methods  were  employed  to  delude  the  public  and  secure 
their  funds6.  The  significance  of  the  mania  may  be  judged  by  the  fact 
that,  during  the  three  years  1844-6,  Parliament  sanctioned  Bills  for 
the  construction  of  8470  miles  of  railway,  which  was  just  about  three 
times  the  mileage  then  constructed ;  and  the  amount  of  capital  required 
for  them,  £180,138,901,  was  so  great  that  the  further  growth  of  the 
railway  system  was  checked  for  some  years7.  The  financial  panic 
which  followed  the  railway  mania,  and  which  was  probably  in  large 
measure  due  to  the  locking  up  of  so  much  money  in  these  temporarily 

1  See,  for  example,  the  Railway  Times,  The  Economist,  The  Times,  in  their  adver- 
tising columns. 

2  The  Times,  Aug.  9,  1845,  p.  G,  on  "Railway  Speculation." 

3  Ibid.,  July  11, 1845,  p.  5  ;  July  12, 1845,  p.  5  ;  July  14, 1845,  p.  5  ;  July  21,  1845, 
p.  7;    July  25,  1845,  p.  8;    etc. 

4  The  Economist,  1845,  p.  1013;    Railway  Times,  vn,  p.  485. 

5  The  Times,  Aug.  9,  1845,  p.  6.  It  is  interesting  to  contrast  the  editorial 
opinion  of  the  Railway  Times  in  1844,  when  it  was  said  that  there  was  "neither 
fever  nor  lunacy  in  forming  new  railway  schemes  without  end"  (vn,  p.  485),  with 
that  in  1845,  when  his  verdict  was  that  those  embarking  in  new  railway  schemes 
ought  to  exercise  more  caution  (vin,  Pt.  i,  p.  569). 

6  Railway  Times,  vm,  Pt.  i,  p.  1013,  letter  from  "Expositor;"  'Railways 
as  they  Really  Are,'  No.  i,  on  the  'London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway,' 
which  exposes  the  frauds  of  this  company,  also  Nos.  n  and  vu ;  Brit.  Mus.  8235. 
d.  27,  'Railways  and  Shareholders,'  pp.  3-4 ;  The  Times,  Oct.  18,  1845,  p.  5,  editorial ; 
ibid.,  Oct.  23, 1845,  p.  7,  letter  on  "  Railway  Speculation."  This  subject  was  continued 
in  ibid.,  Oct.  25,  1845,  p.  4;  Oct.  27,  1845,  p.  4;  Nov.  8,  1845,  p.  4;  Nov.  14,  1845, 
p.  4;  Dec.  2,  1845,  p.  4;  in  which  the  editor  wrote  strongly  against  the  tide  of 
speculation  that  was  flooding  the  country.  See  also  Brit.  Mus.  1396.  e.  22  (4), 
'Ruminations  on  Railways,'  No.  u,  'The  Railway  Board  of  Trade,'  and  Brit. 
Mus.  1396.  g.  21,  'Railways  and  the  Board  of  Trade,'  3rd  ed.,  pp.  20-28,  showing 
the  evils  that  attended  the  work  of  this  body. 

7  Jeans,  op.  cit.,  p.  142.  In  the  year  1846  alone  the  length  of  railway  authorized 
was  almost  double  the  total  lenpth  of  line  authorized  up  to  the  end  of  1843.  Brit. 
Doc.  1854-5  [1965],  xlviii,  1,  'Report  of  the  Railway  Department  of  the  Board 
of  Trade '  for  1854,  p.  xi.  The  amount  of  money  authorized  to  be  raised  for 
the  railways  that  were  sanctioned  in  1846  was  £132,617,368;  for  those  of  1847, 
£39,460,128;  for  those  of  1848,  £15,274,237;  for  those  of  1849,  £3,911,331  (ibid., 
p.  vii). 
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unproductive  enterprises,  was  severely  felt  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1847, 
but  we  shall  avoid  any  further  reference  to  that  subject.  One  outcome 
of  the  mania  to  which  we  may  here  allude  was  the  great  number  of 
suits  that  were  brought  before  the  courts ;  some  of  these  were  instituted 
by  railway  companies  against  shareholders,  because  the  latter  refused 
to  pay  up  the  calls  that  were  made  upon  them  in  connexion  with  their 
subscriptions;  others  were  brought  by  individuals  to  recover  deposits 
of  money  that  they  had  advanced  for  the  construction  of  railways 
which  had  not  materialized.  Some  suits  were  started  as  a  consequence 
of  the  winding  up  of  undertakings  that  had  proved  abortive;  and 
others  were  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  which  we  need  not 
enumerate1. 

We  have  already  noted  that  up  to  and  including  the  year  1843 
there  had  been  considerable  amalgamation  of  railways2;  in  fact,  it  was 
asserted  in  1843  that  "amalgamation  is  the  order  of  the  day3."  But 
after  the  cessation  of  the  mania  in  1846  there  was  a  still  greater 
agitation  for  amalgamation4.  With  the  great  amount  of  construction 
and  reorganization  which  took  place  immediately  following  the  mania, 
the  weaker  roads  found  it  necessary  to  ally  with  the  stronger,  not  only 
to  reduce  the  expenses  of  management  and  operation,  but  to  produce 
peaceful  relations  among  the  companies.  Beginning  with  this  epoch- 
making  time  in  the  history  of  the  railways,  a  vast  amount  of  consolidation 
was  effected5,  and  the  railways,  instead  of  being  left  as  independent 
units,  were  gradually  becoming  organized  into  a  system  which  was 
beginning  to  take  on  its  permanent  form6.     We  may  say  that,  by  1850, 

1  Railway  and  Canal  Cases,  Vols,  iv  and  v,  give  many  of  these. 

2  Railway  Times,  Vol.  vi,  gives  much  material  on  this  subject,  in  addition  to 
what  we  have  already  given. 

3  Ibid.,  vi,  p.  1128.  *  Ibid.,  ix,  p.  316. 

5  Brit.  Doc.  1847-8  (510),  lxiii,  449,  gives  very  complete  returns  of  all  existing 
railway  amalgamations  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  accompanying  which  is  a 
map  showing  the  amalgamation  of  railways  that  had  taken  place. 

6  The  tendency  in  1844  for  railways  to  consolidate  into  a  few  great  systems 
was  becoming  daily  more  manifest.  The  results  that  had  already  been  realized 
showed  conclusively  that  the  probability  was  that  the  principal  lines  would  be 
grouped  into  six  or  eight  leading  divisions.  For  the  consolidations  that  had  been 
made  by  1844,  see  Brit.  Doc.  1844  (318),  xi,  17.  'Fifth  Report  of  Select  Committee 
on  Railways,'  Appendix  No.  2,  p.  21.  For  the  probable  results  of  the  tendency 
toward  amalgamation,  see  ibid.,  Appendix  No.  2,  p.  21. 

The  leading  systems,  as  developed  in  outline,  by  1844  were  as  follows : 
First.     The  Great  North  Western  artery,  extending  for  238f  miles  in  a  direct 
line  from  London  to  Lancaster  and  connecting  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
and  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Lancashire  with  the  metropolis. 

Second.  The  Great  Midland  and  North  Eastern  system,  beginning  at  Darlington, 
passing  through  York,  within  a  few  miles  of  Leeds  and  Sheffield,  through  Derby 
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the  present-day  grouping  of  lines  into  the  great  arteries  of  communi- 
cation had  been  effected;  and  the  changes  since  then  have  been  the 
filling  in  of  the  network. 

In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  amalgamation,  there  are  one  or 
two  other  features  which  require  mention.  The  earlier  railways  had 
been  formed  by  companies  owning  comparatively  short  lines;  for 
example,  the  line  from  London  to  Liverpool  belonged  to  three  com- 
panies ;  and  great  loss  of  time  and  inconvenience  arose  from  the  want 
of  unity  of  management  and  from  disputes  between  the  companies. 
Therefore,  partly  for  economy  of  management,  and  partly  for  the 
convenience  of  the  traffic,  some  of  these  companies  whose  lines 
formed  links  in  a  through  route  obtained  powers  to  amalgamate. 
But  as  time  went  on  a  further  increase  in  the  number  of  railways 
led  to  competition  of  rival  lines  at  many  more  points.  This  resulted 
in  further  amalgamation  and  buying  up  of  rivals.  Thus,  amalga- 
mation, which  at  first  was  a  question  of  economy  of  management 
and   public    convenience,    became   later    a   matter    of    offensive    and 


and  Leicester,  and  meeting  the  Great  North  Western  artery  at  Rugby.  The  length 
of  this  line  was  201f  miles,  and  it  was  soon  to  be  extended  to  Newcastle. 

Third.  The  Great  Western  system,  from  London  to  Bath,  Bristol  and  Exeter. 
This  when  completed  would  give  194|  miles  in  a  continuous  line. 

Fourth.  The  great  transverse  system,  formed  by  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
the  Manchester  and  Leeds,  the  Leeds  and  Selby,  and  the  Hull  and  Selby  railways, 
connecting  the  two  leading  ports  of  the  east  and  west  coasts,  by  a  line  of  com- 
munication 132  miles  long,  and  passing  through  the  heart  of  the  great  manufacturing 
districts  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 

Fifth.  The  South  Western  system,  from  London  to  Southampton  and  Ports- 
mouth. 

Sixth .  The  South  Eastern  system ,  consisting  of  the  Dover  and  Brighton  Railways , 
which  diverged  from  a  common  trunk  a  little  south  of  Croydon. 

Seventh.  The  Eastern  Counties  system,  intended  to  have  connected  Norwich 
and  the  Eastern  counties  with  the  metropolis,  but  only  finished  at  that  time  from 
London  to  Colchester,  51  miles. 

Eighth.  The  Northern  and  Eastern  system,  intended  to  connect  London  with 
York  by  a  line  passing  through  Cambridge  and  Lincoln,  and  completed  for  only 
32  miles  out  of  London. 

Among  the  minor  and  subsidiary  lines  may  be  mentioned: 

First.  The  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  Railway,  connecting  the  North  Eastern  and 
North  Western  arteries. 

Second.  The  Birmingham  and  Gloucester,  Bristol  and  Gloucester,  and  Chelten- 
ham and  Great  Western  railways,  connecting  the  North  Western  and  Great  Western 
arteries. 

Third.  The  Birmingham  and  Derby  Railway,  connecting  the  Midland  and  the 
North  Western  arteries. 

(v.  Brit.  Doc.  1844  (318),  xi,  17,  'Report  of  Railway  Department  of  Board  of 
Trade,'  Appendix  No.  2,  p.  6.) 
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defensive  policy,  to  enable  the  companies  to  fight  one  another  more 
successfully. 

The  benefits  from  amalgamation  were  so  apparent  that  many  could 
foresee  its  continuance  until  all  the  railways  of  the  country  were  united 
under  the  control  of  a  few  large  corporations.  Some  went  even  further 
than  that,  and  advocated  a  general  amalgamation  of  all  the  railways, 
not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  economy  of  operation,  but  to  prevent 
a  great  deal  of  the  jobbing  and  indiscretion  that  existed  in  some  boards 
of  directors1.  As  early  as  1846  a  scheme  was  proposed  for  merging  the 
shares  of  all  railway  companies  into  one  common  stock,  under  the 
management  of  a  general  proprietary  board2;  and  this  idea  so  occupied 
public  attention  that  in  1852  the  issue  was  investigated  by  a  committee 
of  Parliament3.  That  committee,  however,  reported  adversely  upon 
the  plan,  and  it  was  never  attempted.  Another  proposed  solution  of 
the  railway  problem,  after  the  principle  of  monopoly  had  been  recog- 
nized, was  that  certain  districts  should  be  assigned  to  particular  railway 
companies,  and  that  in  those  districts  each  should  be  protected  from 
competition,  in  exchange  for  certain  advantages  that  they  were  to  give 
the  public4.  No  definite  plan  was  brought  forward  to  carry  this  into 
execution  and  its  futility  soon  became  evident. 

Another  factor  tending  to  the  harmonious  operation  of  railways, 
after  the  principle  of  amalgamation  had  been  quite  largely  followed 
out,  was  the  establishment  in  1847  of  the  Railway  Clearing  House. 
In  the  earlier  period  of  railways,  the  rolling  stock  of  one  company  did 
not  generally  pass  from  one  line  to  another  and  the  inconvenience  and 
expense  due  to  change  of  vehicles  or  transhipment  were  very  great. 
But  when  the  railway  system  had  been  developed  to  a  considerable 
extent,  it  was  necessary  for  the  companies  to  have  a  mutual  under- 
standing in  regard  to  the  sending  of  traffic  over  one  another's  lines. 
For  this  purpose,  the  chief  railway  companies  formed  from  among 
themselves  an  association,  with  a  central  office  in  London,  to  regulate 
certain  questions  of  interchange  of  traffic  as  between  the  several 
companies,  and  to  adjust  the  accounts  arising  out  of  the  united  action 
of  the  companies:    to  settle  disputes  as  to  the  division  of,   and  to 

1  Brit.  Doc.  1846  (489),  xm,  217,  'Report  of  Select  Committee  of  House  of  Lords 
on  Railways,'  evidence  of  Mr  W.  Cubitt,  p.  101,  Q.  898  ;  also  1852-3  (736),  xxxvni, 
447, 'Minutes  of  Evidence,' p.  32.  -  Ibid. 

3  Brit.  Doc.  1852-3  (736),  xxxvm,  447,  'Fifth  Report  of  Select  Committee  on 
Railway  and  Canal  Bills.'  It  shows  that  such  a  general  amalgamation  would  be 
undesirable,  and  why. 

4  This  view  was  taken  by  Gladstone's  Committee  of  1844  and  by  Lord  Dalhousie's 
Railway  Commission  of  1845.  See  also  Brit.  Doc.  1852-3  (170),  xxxvm,  5,  'Second 
Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Railway  and  Canal  Bills,  Minutes  of  Evidence,'  p.  30. 
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apportion  the  receipts  from,  the  traffic  that  might  pass  over  more  than 
one  line,  under  agreements  made  by  the  several  companies ;  and  to 
keep  the  records  of  the  movements  of  waggons  and  carriages  when 
these  might  pass  off  the  lines  of  the  company  to  which  they  belonged, 
to  the  lines  of  other  companies.  This  Railway  Clearing  House  was  a 
purely  voluntary  association  at  first,  but  in  1850  it  was  incorporated  by 
Act  of  Parliament  and  had  become  a  very  important  feature  in 
preserving  amicable  relations  among  the  various  roads. 

The  width  of  gauge  was  another  important  problem  which  came  up 
for  consideration  in  1846.  When  the  Great  Western  Railway  was 
constructed,  the  engineer,  I.  K.  Brunei,  constructed  the  road  with  the 
rails  seven  feet  apart,  while  other  roads  generally  had  the  rails  only 
four  feet  eight  and  one-half  inches  apart1.  This  diversity  of  gauge 
was  a  serious  barrier  to  interchange  of  traffic,  and  in  the  above  year, 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  railway  engineers  and 
others  were  in  perfect  agreement  that  the  width  of  gauge  should  be 
uniform2.  The  settlement  of  this  was  important  on  account  of  the 
enormous  number  of  lines  that  were  then  in  progress  and  in  prospect. 
In  the  session  of  1846  the  Gauge  Act  was  passed,  which  enacted  that 
unless  it  should  be  otherwise  specified  in  the  special  Acts  all  future 
railways  in  Great  Britain  should  be  constructed  upon  the  gauge  of 
four  feet  eight  and  one-half  inches,  with  the  exceptions  of  railways 
forming  branches  of  the  Great  Western,  or  those  situated  in  the  counties 
of  Somerset,  Dorset,  Devon  and  Cornwall3. 

In  a  former  connexion  we  spoke  of  the  advantages  which  were 
anticipated  from  the  development  of  railways,  and  we  have  referred 
to  some  of  the  results  which  were  actually  obtained  in  the  cases  of  the 
Stockton  and  Darlington  and  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railways. 
A  few  words  more  as  to  the  benefits  that  were  definitely  conferred  by 
railways  may  not  be  out  of  place.     Of  course,  the  greatest  results  came 

1  There  were  also  mixed  gauge  lines,  that  is,  roads  with  part  of  one  gauge  and 
part  of  another.  In  1854,  out  of  a  total  of  6114  miles  of  railway  in  England,  there 
were  206  miles  of  mixed  gauge,  647  miles  of  broad  gauge,  and  5261  miles  of  narrow 
gauge  (i.e.,  4  ft.  8i  in.).  See  Brit.  Doc.  1854-5  [1965],  xlviii,  1,  'Report  of  Railway 
Department  of  Board  of  Trade'  for  1854,  p.  xii. 

2  Brit.  Doc.  1846  (489),  xin,  217,  'Report  of  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  on  Railways,  Minutes  of  Evidence,'  pp.  106-7.  See  also  Brit.  Doc.  1846  (353), 
xxxviu,  371,  'Copy  of  Minute  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
for  Trade,  on  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  Gauge  of 
Railways,  June  6,  1846.'     This  has  some  good  things  on  the  subject  of  gauge. 

3  Brit.  Doc.  1854  (139),  lxii,  441,  'Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  General 
Committee  on  Railway  and  Canal  Bills,  on  the  Railway  Bills  of  1854,'  p.  26 ;  also 
Brit.  Doc.  1867  [3844],xxxvm,  1,  'Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Railways 
of  the  United  Kingdom,'  Part  i,  p.  xv. 
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through  the  development  of  traffic,  consequent  upon  the  reduced  cost 
and   the   increased   speed   of  conveyance.     Before   the   Stockton   and 
Darlington  was  constructed,  the  number  of  passengers  travelling  between 
these  two  places  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  running  of  a 
coach  three  or  four  times  a  week1.     Between  1825  and  1832,  when 
there  were  separate  coaches  running  on  the  line,  belonging  to  different 
individuals,  the  average  number  of  passengers  did  not  exceed  520  per 
week;   so  that  the  growth  of  the  passenger  traffic  was  slow  but  steady2. 
After  that,  the  company  took  over  the  passenger  business  and  so  greatly 
increased  the  comfort  and  speed  of  their  trains  that,  according  to  the 
statement  of  F.  W.  Cundy,  a  celebrated  engineer,  in  1834,  600  passengers 
per  day  were  frequently  conveyed  along  this  line,  where,  formerly,  by 
the  coach,  there  were  not  more  than  ten  passengers  per  day3.     On  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway,  in  1832,  according  to  the  evidence 
of  the  treasurer  of  the  company,  there  were  almost  three  times  as  many 
passengers  conveyed  as  had  been  carried  by  the  twenty-two  regular 
coaches  before  the  railway  was  opened4.     In  the  case  of  the  Leeds  and 
Selby   line,   the   number   of  passengers   who   travelled   between    these 
places  during  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  the  railway  increased, 
we  are  informed,   from   about  400  to  about  3500  per  week5.     It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  there  could  have  been  as  much  as  a  nine-fold 
increase  here  in  that  short  time,  and  yet  we  must  remember  that  Leeds 
was  flourishing  as  an  industrial  centre  and  Selby  as  a  shipping  centre. 
Perhaps  some  of  this  increase  may  have  been  merely  experimental, 
indicative  of  the  popular  curiosity  to  try  this  new  agency  of  travel, 
and  may  not  have  represented  anything  like  as  great  a  gain  in  the 
substantial,    permanent   increase   of  the    business.     But   if   passenger 
traffic  increased  so  much  there  was  a  corresponding  gain  in  the  freight 
traffic  and  many  a  place  was  galvanized  into  new  life  by  the  advent  of 
the  railway.     For  example,  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  port  of  Stockton  seemed  to  be  subject  to  a  gradual  decline, 
but  after  the  railway  was  built  to  connect  with  that  port  there  was 
almost  immediate  reversal  to  a  condition  of  steady  progress.    At  the  Tees 
ports  the  number  of  ships  which  cleared  outwards  in  1830  were  three 
British  ships  of  262  tons  and  four  foreign  ships  of  318  tons ;   but  in  1841 

1  Jeans,  op.  cit.,  p.  79. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  86.     The  details  are  given  in  pp.  85-86.     See  also  Birmingham  Journal, 
July  8,  1826,  p.  2. 

3  Sheffield  Iris,  Oct.  14,  1834,  p.  3. 

4  'London  and  Birmingham  Railway  Bill.     Extracts  from  Minutes  of  Evidence 
given  before  the  Committee  of  the  Lords,'  evidence  of  Henry  Booth,  pp.  53-55. 

5  Sheffield  Iris,  Sept.  29,  1835,  p.  3,  editorial  comment  on  the  Leeds  and  Selby 
Railway. 
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there  were  454  British  ships  of  80,139  tons  and  596  foreign  ships  of 
44,392  tons1.  The  export  figures  for  the  coal  trade  are  also  instructive, 
since  this  railway  was  designed  to  tap  the  great  coalfield  behind 
Darlington.  The  total  shipments  of  coal  from  Stockton,  both  coastwise 
and  foreign,  amounted  to  1224  tons  in  1822;  10,754  tons  in  1826; 
66,051  tons  in  1828;  704,781  tons  in  1835;  and  1,500,374  tons  in 
1840 2.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  that  the  railway  was  not  the  only 
cause  of  the  great  development  of  this  traffic;  but  the  fact  that  the 
great  upward  trend  synchronized  with  the  opening  of  the  railway 
furnishes  a  strong  presumption  that  the  railway  was  the  chief  cause  of 
this  development.  The  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  in  addition  to 
saving  cotton  manufacturers  and  others  large  amounts  on  the  convey- 
ance of  goods3,  and  increasing  greatly  the  amount  of  business  carried 
on  in  this  locality,  increased  also  the  value  and  the  extent  of  the  traffic 
of  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal,  although  the  latter,  fearing  injury 
to  their  property,  had  opposed  the  railway  at  a  very  large  expense4. 
The  influence  of  the  Manchester  and  Birmingham  and  the  London  and 
Birmingham  lines  in  the  development  of  traffic  along  that  route  was 
such  that,  in  1846,  these  lines  were  regarded  as  no  longer  capable  of 
handling  the  immense  amount  of  freight  that  was  offered  to  them; 
and  the  manufacturers  of  both  Manchester  and  Birmingham  wanted  to 
see  a  direct  line  constructed  to  connect  them  with  London5.  The 
great  development  of  industry  and  agriculture  which  gave  rise  to  the 
above-mentioned  increase  of  traffic  was  one  of  the  accompaniments  of 
the  railways. 

Another  of  the  immediate  effects  of  the  railway  was  the  enhanced 
value  that  was  given  to  land  adjacent  to  it.  The  fact  that  by  this  means 
good  markets  could  be  brought  nearer  to  the  farmer  made  the  land  more 
valuable ;  and  since  the  cultivator  could  secure  a  larger  net  return  from 


1  Jeans,  op.  cit.,  pp.  173-4,  gives  the  statistics  for  each  intervening  year. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  174-5.  Ibid.,  p.  176,  gives  comparative  statistics  of  coal  exports 
from  Newcastle,  Sunderland  and  Stockton,  in  the  period  before  1850,  showing 
the  extremely  rapid  growth  of  the  exports  from  Stockton  from  1821  to  1850,  as 
compared  with  the  exports  from  the  other  two  ports. 

3  See  evidence  of  many  witnesses  on  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway 
Bill  before  both  Commons  and  Lords,  1832. 

4  '  London  and  Birmingham  Railway  Bill.  Extracts  from  Minutes  of  Evidence 
given  before  the  Committee  of  the  Lords,'  evidence  of  James  Forster,  p.  44. 

5  Brit.  Mus.  8235.  ee.  12  (1),  'Reasons  in  favour  of  a  Direct  Line  of  Railroad  from 
London  to  Manchester,'  pp.  8-11.  The  writer  of  this  pamphlet  says:  "The  trains 
are  now  frequently  of  such  vast  size  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  Company  to 
keep  time.  These  facts  can  be  abundantly  established,  even  by  the  testimony  of 
their  own  admissions  and  declarations." 
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it  he  could  pay  a  larger  amount  for  his  use  of  the  land1.  Land  which 
formerly  had  been  of  little  or  no  value,  such  as  Chat  Moss  along 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line,  soon  became  veritable  garden  spots, 
and  the  proximity  to  large  consuming  centres,  effected  by  the  railway, 
made  the  land  valuable  for  gardening  and  other  agricultural  purposes2. 
Its  value  for  building  and  industrial  purposes  also  was  soon  recognized, 
and  if  the  railway  company,  after  its  line  was  constructed,  wished  to 
purchase  more  land  adjoining  what  they  already  had,  they  had  to  pay 
twice  to  five  times  as  much  for  this  subsequent  purchase  as  for  the 
first3.  When  land  was  advertised  as  being  for  sale  or  to  let,  if  it  were 
at  all  possible  the  advertisement  would  stipulate  that  the  railway  either 
passed  through  the  estate  or  near  to  it,  for  under  these  conditions  a 
higher  price  would  be  paid4.  After  railways  had  been  carrying  on  their 
work  for  a  few  years,  and  it  became  known  that  they  had  paid  at  times 
large  sums  for  the  real  estate  they  required,  the  contemplated  formation 
of  railways  in  different  parts  was  the  signal  to  put  up  the  price  of  land. 
In  some  instances  exorbitant  prices  were  asked  by  landowners,  and,  as 
the  railway  companies  were  not  willing  to  accede  to  these  prices,  juries 
were  summoned  to  assess  the  value  and  decide  between  the  two  parties. 
In  these  cases  the  almost  invariable  result  was  that  the  jury  assessed 
the  value  of  the  land  at  a  lower  figure  than  that  offered  by  the  railway 


1  Manchester  Guardian,  Dec.  11.  1830,  p.  3,  showing  that  occupiers  of  land  and 
mines  volunteered  to  pay  higher  rentals  if  the  railway  were  put  within  easy  reach 
of  them.  The  Times,  Sept.  4,  1835,  p.  2.  This  was  also  in  accord  with  the  testimony 
of  Mr  Pease,  a  director  of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway,  who  said  that  not 
only  had  the  value  of  his  land  along  the  line  been  increased,  but  his  rentals  had 
likewise  increased,  and  that  amid  falling  prices  {The  Times,  Feb.  13,  1836, 
p.  3). 

2  Birmingham  Journal,  May  19,  1832,  p.  3,  evidence  of  Messrs  Moss,  Earle,  Lee 
and  Pease ;  Sheffield  Iris,  Oct.  7,  1834,  p.  1 ;  Cundy,  Observations  on  Railways, 
2nd  ed.,  pp.  11-15,  17-24. 

3  Sheffield  Iris,  Oct.  7,  1834,  p.  1.  Mr  J.  Moss,  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  Railway  Company,  said  that  for  the  first  eight  miles  outside  of 
Liverpool  his  company  paid  5s.  8d.  a  yard  for  the  land  they  needed ;  but  land  all 
around  the  railway  was  sold  before  1832  at  22s.  a  yard.  The  company  also  bought 
land  at  another  part  of  their  line  for  7s.  a  yard,  but  in  1831,  when  more  was  wanted, 
10s.  8d.  a  yard  had  to  be  paid.  At  another  part  of  the  line  the  company's  subsequent 
purchase  of  land  had  to  be  made  at  double  the  price  of  the  original  purchase.  Thomas 
Lee's  testimony  was  that  after  the  construction  of  the  railway,  land  had  been  sold 
for  building  purposes  at  from  three  to  five  times  the  sum  it  would  have  brought 
before  the  establishment  of  the  railway  (Birmingham  Journal,  May  19,  1832,  p.  3, 
evidence  of  Messrs  Moss  and  Lee). 

4  '  London  and  Rirmingham  Railway  Rill.  Evidence  before  the  Lords  Committee,' 
p.  46,  evidence  of  Joseph  Pease;  Birmingham  Journal,  May  19,  1832,  p.  3,  evidence 
of  Messrs  Moss,  Earle  and  Pease. 
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company1.  What  we  wish  to  impress  is  that  either  the  prospective  or 
the  actual  construction  of  a  railway  was  accompanied  by  a  movement 
toward  higher  prices  for  the  land  in  the  circumjacent  territory. 

Of  the  other  immediate  benefits  secured  by  railways,  we  might 
enumerate  a  long  list.  Sometimes  they  conferred  public  benefits  by 
reducing  overgrown  monopolies  within  reasonable  bounds,  as  was  done 
by  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  when  it  entered  the  contest 
against  the  three  navigation  companies  that  operated  between  these 
two  cities2.  Sometimes  they  stimulated  the  more  opulent  canal  com- 
panies to  make  improvements  in  their  canals  and  thus  contribute  to 
the  public  welfare  instead  of  dividing  among  the  proprietors  the 
enormous  profits  that  had  been  made  by  some  of  them3.  They  created 
an  immediate  and  great  demand  for  labour  and  thereby  eased  the 
burden  of  the  labourers  and  of  the  community ;  they  furnished  in  some 
cases  good  investments  for  English  capital,  and  thus  kept  these  funds 
within  the  country  for  the  development  of  the  kingdom,  rather  than 
having  them  seek  employment  in  foreign  countries.  But  why  need  we 
go  any  further,  for  the  history  of  the  remainder  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  the  record,  in  part,  of  the  achievement  of  the  railway. 

With  all  the  benefits  which  accrued  from  the  construction  of 
railways,  there  were  also  some  evils  which  were  a  natural  accompani- 
ment of  such  a  great  change.  In  the  first  place,  in  railway  initiation 
there  were  features  which  were  decidedly  objectionable.  Some  lines 
were  formed  for  no  other  purpose  than  pure  speculation;  their  pro- 
moters wanted  to  influence  the  market  in  such  a  way  that  the  prices 
of  their  shares  would  reach  a  high  figure,  and  then  they  would  unload 
their  holdings  upon  others  who  were  innocent  of  the  game  that  was 
being  played.  Values  were  given  to  shares  purely  on  account  of  market 
manipulation,  without  any  reference  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
property  upon  which  they  were  based,  for  in  not  a  few  instances  they 


1  The  Times,  Oct.  28,  1837,  p.  3,  gives  a  number  of  instances  to  show  the  relation 
of  railways  to  the  price  of  land.  For  example,  in  Bath  a  gentleman  claimed  £0780 
for  land  taken  by  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company ;  the  company  offered  him 
£4500  merely  to  save  litigation,  but  this  woidd  not  satisfy  him,  and  the  jury  awarded 
him  only  £4223.  Under  similar  circumstances,  Lord  Manvers,  in  Bath,  on  his  claim 
of  £9000,  received  from  the  company  an  offer  of  £4500 ;  but  the  jury  awarded  him 
only  £3375.  Many  other  cases  are  given  in  this  reference.  On  five  claims  of 
£16,067,  the  jury  gave  only  £2053.  7s. 

2  The  same  outcome  was  the  result  of  the  Grand  Junction  and  of  the  London 
and  Birmingham  Railway  competition  with  the  canals. 

3  P.,  A  Letter  to  a  Friend,  containing  Observations  on  the  Comparative  Merits  of 
Canals  and  Railways,  pp.  12-13,  29-30.  Examples  are  given  to  confirm  this 
fact. 
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had  no  material  basis  at  all1.  In  other  cases  railways  were  projected, 
not  with  any  idea  of  construction,  but  to  induce  existing  railways  to 
buy  them  off  rather  than  have  to  meet  the  threatened  competition2. 
Wilful  misstatements  of  fact,  in  order  to  induce  the  public  to  come 
forward  and  invest  in  these  undertakings,  were  not  at  all  uncommon; 
and  mere  probable  estimates  were  put  forth  with  an  assumption  of 
confidence  and  reliability  of  accuracy  that  were  intended  to  deceive  the 
unwary3.  In  some  cases,  impecunious  individuals  were  able  to  reap 
considerable  fortunes  by  bringing  forward  schemes  for  railways  and 
having  wealthy  landowners  along  the  proposed  line  pay  large  sums  to 
cause  the  promoters  to  desist  from  what  they  regarded  as  a  possible 
disfigurement  of  their  estates.  When  we  remember  that  many  schemes 
projected  at  the  times  of  the  three  manias  were  unworthy  of  being 
entertained,  but  were  started  for  gambling  purposes,  we  can  faintly 
discern  the  expense  and  magnitude  of  such  an  evil4.  Sometimes 
subscription  lists  were  swollen  by  using  the  names  of  persons  who  had 
never  given  their  consent,  especially  of  those  who  would  be  influential 
in  inducing  others  to  signify  their  allegiance  to  the  proposed  scheme; 
and  this  moral  turpitude  must  have  been  quite  prevalent  since  there 
was  the  passage  of  an  Act  in  1844  for  punishment  of  this  offence5. 

1  Sheffield  Iris,  Oct.  13,  1835,  p.  3,  on  "Railway  Speculations,"  showing  that  the 
Manchester  and  Sheffield  Railway,  as  first  planned  by  some  Liverpool  people,  was 
got  up  for  this  purpose,  and  that  this  view  was  probably  present  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  went  in  for  the  North  Midland  Railway.  See  also  Whishaw,  Analysis  of 
Railways,  p.  v,  who  speaks  of  these  schemes  as  noxious  weeds  to  be  eradicated ; 
Investigator  (pseud.),  Beware  the  Bubbles  III,  2nd  ed..  pp.  1,  8;  HerepaxKs  Railway 
Magazine,  N.S.,  i  pp.  32-35,  where  the  editor  shows  up  these  fraudulent  methods 
that  he  had  known;  ibid.,  i  pp.  72-78,  letter  of  "Detector;"  The  Times,  Oct.  18. 
1845,  p.  5,  editorial;    Morrison,  Defects  of  English  Railway  Legislation  (1846),  p    5. 

2  See  editorial  in  The  Times,  April  8,  1826,  p.  3,  expressing  deep  regret  at  the 
spirit  of  speculation  that  had  broken  out  among  all  ranks;  also,  on  same  page, 
letter  from  "A  Shareholder"  of  the  Norfolk,  Suffolk  and  Essex  Rail-Road  Company, 
showing  this  nefarious  scheme  to  have  been  only  on  paper,  and  not  intended  to  be 
realized. 

3  Herepalh's  Railway  Magazine, N.S.,i,  pp.  72-78,  letter  of  "Detector,"  concerning 
the  South  Eastern  and  Dover  Railway;  ibid.,  ii,  pp.  114-17,  false  statements  from 
the  promoters  of  the  Cheltenham.  Oxford  and  Tring  Railway,  which  they  did  not 
attempt  to  deny. 

4  Martin,  Railways,  p.  33,  quoting  from  'Report  of  Parliamentary  Committee 
on  Railway  Acts  Enactments,'  Aug.  25,  1846.  See  also  letter  in  Morning  Chronicle, 
Nov.  17,  1848,  on  the  results  of  competition. 

6  The  Times,  Oct.  18,  1845,  p.  5,  editorial;  Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates, 
1837,  xxxvi  pp.  855-63.  See  Act  7  &  8  Vict.,  c.  110,  sec.  65,  which  punished  this 
offence  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  £10.  Compare  the  padding  of  the  subscription  list 
of  the  proposed  London  and  Birmingham  Canal,  as  given  in  Pari.  Papers,  1830 
(251),  x,  719. 
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The  construction  of  too  many  lines  along  certain  routes  was  another 
initial  detriment.  Following  the  accustomed  policy,  Parliament, 
thinking  that  competition  would  be  desirable  also  in  railways,  sanc- 
tioned many  competing  lines,  which  swallowed  up  capital  and  seemed 
to  waste  the  national  wealth.  It  was  not  foreseen  that  competition, 
instead  of  causing  low  rates,  might  operate  just  the  reverse.  While 
this  employment  of  the  country's  capital  did  produce  results  which 
were  immediately  injurious,  it  is  open  to  question  whether  this  supposed 
excess  has  not,  in  the  long  run,  been  of  substantial  benefit  to  the 
country.  But  even  with  all  this  expenditure,  it  seems  clear  that  it  was 
not  always  the  best  line,  but  the  one  which  could  command  the  greatest 
influence  in  Parliament,  that  secured  recognition1;  and  this  opened  the 
way  for  political  corruption  and  jobbing. 

In  the  second  place,  in  railway  finance  there  were  some  things 
which  were  not  for  private  welfare  or  public  good.  The  enormous 
sums  paid  by  the  railway  companies  for  lands  and  for  compensation 
constituted  a  heavy  preliminary  obligation.  An  investigation  of  this 
matter  in  1845  showed  that  landowners  frequently  obtained  for  their 
lands  a  much  larger  amount  than  the  land  was  really  worth;  and  a 
landowner  who  was  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  who  would  otherwise 
be  likely  to  oppose  the  Bill  in  Parliament,  was  sometimes  given  a  higher 
price  for  his  land  than  another  who  could  not  wield  that  influence. 
The  companies  recognized  that  it  was  often  better  to  spend  money  in 
this  way  and  stop  opposition  at  the  beginning,  than  to  pay  the  higher 
expense  of  getting  Bills  through  Parliament  in  the  face  of  such  opposi- 
tion. In  some  cases,  extravagant  sums  were  paid  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  opposition,  not  only  from  landlords2,  but  from  rival  railway  companies 
and  other  interests3.     These  expenses,  along  with  the  legal  fees  that 

1  Pari.  Papers,  1836  (0.96),  xxi,  235,  'Minutes  of  Evidence  before  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Railway  Bills,'  evidence  of  James  Walker,  C.E.,  Q.  178. 

2  Pari.  Papers,  1845  (420),  x,  417,  'Report  of  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  on  Compensation  for  Lands  taken  for  or  injured  by  Railways,'  evidence  of 
John  Duncan,  John  Clutton,  Edward  Driver  and  John  Cramp.  Q.  289  shows  that 
the  gentleman  who  bought  the  land  for  the  London  and  Brighton  line  testified  that 
he  paid  fully  ten  times  what  the  land  was  worth,  simply  to  get  rid  of  opposition. 

3  Young,  Steam  on  Common  Roads,  pp.  67-68.  Shaen.  Review  of  Railways  and 
Railway  Legislation,  pp.  36-40,  cites  cases  from  the  parliamentary  reports  showing 
that  large  sums  had  to  be  squandered  to  buy  off  opposition  to  certain  Bills.  Ibid., 
pp.  43-46,  shows  how  much  time  and  money  was  wasted  before  railway  committees 
of  Parliament.  Chattaway,  J?a*'fa;a?/s,  pp.  23-24, said  that  "the  sums  paid  by  many 
of  the  railway  companies  for  land  and  compensation  are  almost  fabulous ; "  and  as 
he  was  an  officia  of  the  North  British  Railway,  he  should  have  known  the  facts. 
He  referred  to  one  property  valued  at  £5000  that  had  been  sold  to  a  railway  company 
for  £120,000.     See  also  Marshall,  Railway  Legislation,  p.  30. 
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had  to  be  paid  for  competent  solicitors  who  were  experienced  in  the 
work  of  guiding  measures  through  Parliament,  and  which  were  also 
excessive  and  sometimes  extortionate1,  made  the  cost  of  obtaining  an 
Act  of  Parliament  very  burdensome.  Another  element  in  the  situation 
that  was  to  be  deprecated  was  that  rival  roads  endeavoured  to  outdo 
each  other  in  the  fineness  of  their  equipment ;  and  engineers,  anxious 
to  make  a  name  for  themselves,  put  into  the  construction  of  bridges 
and  other  works  a  large  amount  of  money,  which  added  to  the  aesthetic 
value,  but  not  to  the  traffic  value  of  the  road.  By  these  and  other 
means  the  costs  of  the  railways  were  often  increased  two  or  three 
times  as  much  as  the  original  estimate2. 

Moreover,  there  was  much  financial  manipulation  that  was  deroga- 
tory to  the  welfare  of  the  companies.  When  the  shareholders  elected 
their  directors  to  look  after  the  affairs  of  the  company,  they  allowed 
them,  in  too  many  cases,  to  have  full  authority  over  the  property  and 
policy  of  the  company,  without  keeping  any  oversight  of  the  way  in 
which  the  directors  fulfilled  the  trust  that  was  reposed  in  them.  If  one 
or  two  of  the  directors  were  particularly  aggressive  they  sometimes  got 
too  large  a  share  of  the  control  of  the  railway,  and  used  it  for  their 
personal  interests  rather  than  for  the  benefit  of  the  owners  of   the 

1  Young,  op.  cit.,  pp.  70-71.  He  gives  statistics  as  to  these  costs  in  particular 
cases.  In  one  instance  the  expense  was  £146,000,  and  then  the  Bill  was  defeated ; 
in  another  the  solicitor's  fee  was  £240,000.  See  also  Fay,  A  Royal  Road,  pp.  14,  17. 
Chattaway,  Railways,  p.  23  says  that  the  parliamentary  and  legal  expenses  of  the 
Great  Northern  were  £2400  per  mile,  or  a  total  of  £683  053;  of  the  Cornwall, 
£129,147;  of  the  Eastern  Union,  £242,385;  of  the  South  Western,  £279,500;  and 
of  the  Shropshire  Union,  £111,855.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  know  how  much 
confidence  to  place  in  the  reliability  of  these  figures.  His  figures  for  the  London  and 
South  Western  are  widely  different  from  those  given  in  Fay,  A  Royal  Road,  p.  17, 
where  the  cost  of  obtaining  the  Act  is  given  as  £31,000.  Fay  was  a  traffic  official 
of  the  railway.  Pratt,  History  of  Inland  Transport  and  Communication  in  England, 
pp.  255-6,  among  other  figures,  gives  £41,467  for  the  London  and  South  Western, 
but  he  is  quoting  from  Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  and  Porter  gives  no  authority 
for  his  statement,  but  says  that  his  figures  do  not  include  the  same  items  of  expense 
in  each  case.  It  was,  doubtless,  true  that  many  of  the  companies  did  not  know 
exactly  how  much  these  expenses  were,  but,  in  any  case,  they  were  high;  and  the 
wide  differences  here  noted  may  be  explained  by  the  inclusion  of  different  elements 
of  cost  in  each  case.  See  also  Martin,  Railways,  Past,  Present  and  Prospective, 
p.  32 ;  The  Times,  Nov.  16,  1848,  which  shows  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  shareholders 
of  the  Liverpool,  Manchester  and  Newcastle  Junction  Railway,  to  dissolve  the 
company,  it  was  shown  that  they  had  already  spent  £100,000  in  law  expenses. 

2  Marshall,  Railway  Legislation,  p.  29;  Chattaway,  Railways,  p.  24;  HerepalKs 
Railway  Magazine,  N.S.,  in,  pp.  92-94,  letter  from  "A  Suffering  Shareholder,"  to 
the  shareholders  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway ;  The  Times,  May  9,  1837,  p.  6, 
letter  from  "T.  G."  on  "Railways;"  "A  Few  General  Observations  on  the  Principal 
Railways...  ,"  p.  vi.  m 
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property1.  Wasteful  expenditures  were  allowed  to  go  on  unnoticed 
and  without  any  accounting  on  the  part  of  the  officials2.  The  most 
reckless  extravagance  had,  in  many  instances,  been  shown,  not  alone 
in  the  actual  construction  of  the  main  lines,  but  in  the  formation  of 
secondary  lines  at  a  cost  that  was  unjustifiably  high;  and  while  all 
this  was  going  on,  shareholders  remained  singularly  apathetic  and  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  total  proprietary  of  a  railway  even  attended  the 
annual  meeting  of  their  company3.  Sometimes  a  series  of  transactions 
were  carried  through  that  were  injurious  to  the  revenues  of  the  railways, 
such  as  leases,  purchases  and  other  contracts  that  were  paid  for  at  too 
high  a  price4.  Some  railways  sacrificed  other  considerations  of  great 
importance  to  the  payment  of  dividends,  and  revenues  which  should 
have  been  put  back  into  the  property,  or  used  for  the  liquidation  of 

1  As  in  the  case  of  George  Hudson  and  the  York  and  North  Midland  Railway. 
Hudson  had  bought  shares  in  the  Hull  and  Selby  Railway  to  the  amount  of  £35,646, 
and  immediately  sold  these  shares  to  the  York  and  North  Midland  Railway  Company 
for  £38,842,  thus  netting  himself  £3196.  He  was  able  to  do  this  because  of  the 
influence  he  had  acquired  over  the  directors  of  the  York  and  North  Midland.  At  a 
later  time,  after  an  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the  York  and  North  Midland  by  a 
committee  of  its  directors,  these  shares  were  given  back  to  Hudson,  and  he  was 
required  to  pay  back  to  the  company  the  amount  he  had  received  through  the  sale 
of  the  shares  ('York  and  North  Midland  Railway,  First  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  Investigation  (1849),'  pp.  6-7;  ibid.,  'Second  Report,'  p.  3,  in  which  this  com- 
mittee reported  that  Hudson  had  become  "almost  sole  and  absolute  manager"  of 
the  railroad,  and  that  he  had  "abused  the  confidence  which  was  placed  in  him,  by 
wielding  the  power  he  obtained  to  forward  his  own  interest."  He  had  "lost  his 
better  judgement  and  moral  rectitude  when  left  with  the  entire  control."  See  also 
Railway  Times,  iv,  p.  85 ;  ibid.,  v,  p.  1268 ;  ibid.,  v,  pp.  1309  (letter  of  Charles 
Penfold),  1315-16;   and  ibid.,  vi,  pp.  83,  84. 

2  Marshall,  Railway  Legislation,  2nd  ed.,  p.  15 ;  Herepatli's  Railway  Magazine, 
N.S.,  in,  pp.  92-94,  letter  from  "  A  Suffering  Shareholder ; "  Railway  Times,  iv,  p.  38, 
in  which  the  editor  says,  in  regard  to  railway  management,  that  "extravagance  is 
the  rule,  economy  the  exception."  See  also  ibid.,  iv,  pp.  38,  39,  42,  43,  61  et  seq. 
('Proceedings  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Manchester  and  Birmingham  Railway  Extension') ; 
ibid.,  v,  p.  1268. 

3  Railway  Times,  iv,  pp.  13,  14,  38,  85  (editorial  on  the  "necessity  of  observing 
the  most  rigid  economy  in  the  future  management  of  railways");  ibid.,  v,  p.  1220; 
Marshall,  Railway  Legislation,  p.  18,  said  that  the  extraordinary  disclosures  of  the 
affairs  of  some  of  the  English  companies  had  created  so  much  suspicion  among 
shareholders,  that  nothing  short  of  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  every 
company  would  allay  the  prevailing  alarm. 

4  Handyside,  Review  of  the  Manchester,  Sheffield  and  Lincolnshire  Railway, 
pp.  5-26.  For  example,  this  railway,  he  says,  bought  for  £21,000  the  Dearne  and 
Dove  Navigation,  which  cost  but  £6000;  and  the  Don  Navigation  which  cost 
£15,000  they  bought  for  £450,000.  He  gives  many  other  examples.  See  also 
Chattaway,  Railways,  pp.  25-26,  showing  that  branch  lines  which  were  intended  to 
be  feeders  to  the  main  line  had  often  sucked  the  company  dry,  through  guarantees, 
leases,  etc. 
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debt,  were  used  for  paying  dividends  of  six,  seven,  or  eight  per  cent. 
Had  the  directors  furnished  full  statements  of  their  affairs,  there  would 
have  been  sufficient  light  thrown  upon  the  condition  of  the  companies' 
affairs  that  it  would  be  seen  that  dividends  were  not  warranted.  The 
payment  of  dividends  out  of  capital;  the  charging  of  other  expendi- 
tures improperly  to  capital,  rather  than  to  revenue;  the  neglect  to 
provide  properly  for  repairs,  depreciation,  renewals  of  permanent  way 
and  other  essentials  of  good  financing;  these  and  similar  methods 
enabled  companies  to  pay  good  dividends  and  thus  have  their  shares 
command  a  high  price  in  the  share  market1.  In  one  instance,  at  least, 
and  probably  in  several  others,  the  accounts  were  manipulated  and 
falsified  by  those  who  were  in  charge  of  the  road;  one  station  agent 
was  securing  large  amounts  of  money,  through  representing  it  as  wages 
to  be  paid  to  the  men ;  false  statements  were  made  wittingly ;  a  general 
manager  whose  delusive  methods  and  irregularities  were  known  by  the 
directors  was  kept  at  his  post  because  he  was  capable;  and  all  these 
things  were  going  on  while  shareholders  were  ignorant  or  indifferent, 
more  usually  the  former,  in  regard  to  their  property2.  It  was  not  until 
well  on  in  the  fifth  decade  of  the  century  that  public  opinion  began  to 
be  aroused  to  really  see  what  had  been  taking  place;  and  the  owners 
of  the  various  properties  were  urged  to  take  active  interest  thence- 
forward in  the  management  of  the  companies'  affairs,  and  to  put  in 
directors  who  would  administer  their  trust  for  the  public  well-being3. 
Closely  connected  with  the  foregoing  were  the  wide  fluctuations  in  the 
prices  of  railway  shares,  by  which  some  became  wealthy  and  others 
impoverished.  Many  causes  may  be  assigned  for  this,  but  the  more 
important  were  the  instability  of  the  whole  system  of  railways,  the  lack 

1  Marshall,  Railway  Legislation,  pp.  12-16.  With  the  kind  of  statements  that 
were  issued,  it  was  frequently  impossible  to  know  how  much  had  been  spent  on 
rolling  stock,  how  much  on  permanent  way,  how  much  on  stations,  etc.  Langley, 
The  Dangers  of  the  North  British  Railway  Policy,  2nd  ed.,  pp.  5-6,  shows  that  the 
North  British  admitted  in  their  reports  that  they  were  sacrificing  other  considerations, 
like  the  upkeep  of  rolling  stock  and  permanent  way,  to  the  payment  of  dividends. 
In  contrast  with  this,  the  North  Eastern  spent  large  sums  on  maintenance.  See 
also  'Railways  as  they  Really  Are :  or  Facts  for  the  Serious  Consideration  of  Railway 
Proprietors,'  Nos.  i  and  n. 

2  A  good  illustration  is  furnished  by  the  case  of  the  York  and  North  Midland 
under  Hudson's  regime  (v.  'York  and  North  Midland  Railway,  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Investigation,'  first,  second  and  third  reports).  This  was,  apparently, 
a  one-man  power,  and  the  results  of  the  investigation  were  terribly  damaging  to 
Hudson. 

3  Ibid.;  Marshall,  Railway  Legislation,  pp.  19-20;  The  Times,  Jan.  16,  1843, 
p.  5;  ibid.,  Jan.  23,  1843,  p.  3,  report  of  the  committee  on  the  Midland  Counties 
Railway  Company;    ibid.,  Feb.  20,  1843,  p.  5. 
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of  adequate  reports  as  to  the  condition  of  the  various  companies,  the 
decisions  of  the  Railway  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which, 
after  1844,  had  to  sanction  every  new  railway  project  before  it  was 
authorized  by  Parliament,  and  the  gambling  spirit  which  was  prevalent 
in  the  early  years  of  the  establishment  of  railways1. 

In  the  third  place,  there  were  some  phases  of  railway  operation 
which  were  objectionable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  companies  and  of 
the  public.  In  the  internal  organization  of  the  companies,  there  was 
for  more  than  twenty  years  an  imperfect  definition  of  the  authority  of 
the  various  officials,  so  that  responsibility  for  errors  could  not  be  fixed ; 
reports  were  not  rendered  to  the  higher  officials  frequently  enough  for 
their  guidance ;  there  was  lack  of  discipline  in  carrying  out  regulations 
and  orders;  the  desire  for  economy  went  so  far  that  the  road  was 
under-manned,  or  else  the  repairs  and  alterations  were  deficient  in 
amount  or  defective  in  the  quality  of  materials  used;  and  in  cases  of 
accident  or  irregularity  there  was  a  lack  of  individual  responsibility, 
since  the  heads  of  departments  did  not  know  to  whom  to  look  for 
instructions2.  Competition  brought  some  of  the  railways  almost  to  the 
verge  of  ruin  and  entailed  much  loss  to  those  whose  funds  were  invested 
in  these  enterprises3;  and  even  after  different  lines  had  entered  into 
working  agreements  with  one  another,  these  agreements  became  so 
intricate  and  chaotic  that  constant  disputes  were  inevitable.  Nothing 
was  more  common  than  to  see  a  company  eagerly  seeking  authority  to 
make  a  branch  which  could  only  bring  it  loss,  but  which,  it  was  feared, 
would  cause  still  greater  loss  if  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  rival4.  In 
some  cases  the  companies  ran  a  greater  number  of  trains  than  the 
traffic  warranted,  or  carried  traffic,  for  the  time  being,  at  unremunera- 
tive  rates  in  order  to  take  it  away  from  their  rivals.  The  time-tables 
show  that,  on  the  great  routes,  passenger  trains  moved  about  as 
regularly  as  the  coaches  had  done  formerly  on  the  roads,  the  aim  being 
to  provide  such  conveniences  of  travel  as  would  take  the  trade  from 
the  coaches.  This  excess  of  accommodation  was  neither  warranted  by 
public  necessities  nor  remunerative  to  the  railways,  and  through  the 

1  On  the  subject  of  price  fluctuations  of  railway  shares,  see  Marshall,  Railway 
Legislation,  pp.  10-12,  34-36;  Brit.  Mus.  1396.  g.  21,  'Railways  and  the  Board  of 
Trade,'  3rd  ed.,  pp.  24-40 ;  The  Times,  Jan.  16,  1843,  p.  5,  giving  a  table  of  the 
fluctuations  of  railway  shares  during  the  year  1842,  which  showed  wide  variations 
of  prices. 

2  McDonnell,  Railway  Management,  pp.  1-23. 

■  3  Cotterill,  The  Past,  Present  and  Future  Position  of  the  London  and  North  Western, 
and  Great  Western  Railway  Companies,  p.  31 ;  Civis  (pseud.),  The  Railway  Question, 
p.  11. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  11. 
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formation  of  working  agreements  of  one  kind  or  another  they  gradually 
learned  to  reduce  the  unnecessary  expenditure  incurred  in  this  way1. 
At  first,  too,  there  was  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  companies  to  cater 
more  carefully  to  the  first-class  passengers  and  to  neglect  to  some 
extent  the  third-class  passengers.  The  former  were  provided  with  good 
coaches;  their  trains  were  run  at  good  speed,  with  as  few  delays  as 
possible,  and  with  the  best  connexions.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
third-class  passengers  were  poorly  provided  with  coach  accommodation  ; 
during  the  early  years,  the  third-class  coaches  were  open  to  all  changes 
of  weather;  they  were  attached  close  to  the  engine,  and  the  smoke 
and  cinders  from  the  engine  were  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to  the 
passengers;  these  cars  were  not  run  nearly  as  often  as  those  of  the 
higher  classes  along  the  same  line  and  they  were  run  at  inconvenient 
hours ;  they  were  subjected  to  frequent  and  sometimes  long  delays, 
and  it  was  aggravating  for  these  passengers  to  lie  on  sidings  while  the 
first-class  trains  went  speeding  by.  Not  uncommonly  the  third  and 
second-class  passengers  reached  a  junction  point  and  then  found  that 
they  would  either  have  to  stay  there  for  some  time  or  else  pay  the 
higher  fares  in  order  to  proceed  immediately  in  first-class  coaches  to 
their  destination2.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  object  of  the  railway 
companies  was  to  compel  passengers  to  give  up  third-class  and  go 
first-class;  for  even  second-class  passengers  received  but  meagre  con- 
sideration on  some  lines.  That  the  monopoly  of  the  railway  company 
was  used  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  is  evident  from  the  current 
testimony  of  the  time3,  and  from  the  fact  that  Parliament  was  desirous 
of  having  working  agreements,  amalgamations,  leases,  etc.,  sanctioned 
by  the  authority  of  the  legislature  and  subject  to  their  jurisdiction  and 
control.     Many  were  in  favour  of  giving  up  the  principle  of  competition 

1  Marshall,  Railway  Legislation,  pp.  15.  50-51. 

2  In  addition  to  the  references  given  on  this  subject  when  we  were  considering 
railway  amalgamations  and  working  agreements,  see  Gait,  Railway  Reform  (1844), 
pp.  14-18  ;  ibid.  (1865),  pp.  xvii,  34-35  ;  Brit.  Mus.  8235. c.  72,  'Railway  Management,' 
pp.  8-9 ;  Young,  Steam  on  Common  Roads,  pp.  71-84,  showing  the  discomforts  and 
indignities  of  third-class  passengers;  The  Times,  Nov.  3,  1837,  p.  5,  letter  from 
"A  Passenger;"  ibid.,  Sept.  22,  1843,  p.  6,  letter  from  "A  Second-class  Traveller;" 
ibid.,  July  2,  1844,  p.  G,  letter  from  "A  Commercial  Man ;"  also  other  letters  to  the 
same  effect  in  ibid.,  Aug.  22,  1844,  p.  6;  Aug.  27,  1844,  p.  6;  Aug.  28,  1844,  p.  6; 
Sept.  26, 1844,  p.  7.  In  ibid.,  Sept.  20, 1844,  p.  6,  a  letter  from  J.  L.  Ramsden,  F.R.S., 
who  held  a  great  number  of  shares  in  the  London  and  South  Western,  showed  how 
little  attention  was  paid  to  second  and  third-class  passengers  on  his  line. 

3  Gait,  Railway  Reform  (1865),  pp.  34-36.  On  the  abuse  of  railway  monopoly, 
see  also  Pari.  Papers,  1857-8  (0.77),  xv,  11,  'Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  Manchester,  Sheffield  and  Lincolnshire,  and  Great  Northern 
Railway  Companies.' 
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as  applied  to  railways  and  of  having  agreements  entered  into  wherever 
possible;  but  after  seeing  the  early  results  of  monopoly  those  who 
advocated  working  agreements  did  so  because  they  wanted  to  see 
greater  unity  of  action,  greater  economy  and  improved  accommodation, 
under  some  parliamentary  supervision  which  would  guard  the  public 
interests1.  These,  and  other  accompaniments  of  the  extension  of  the 
railways,  together  with  the  political  effects  in  securing  what  was  called 
a  "Railroad  Parliament,"  were  certainly  fraught  with  a  power  for  evil2; 
and  yet  many  of  them  were  imputable  to  the  newness  of  the  system, 
to  the  universal  ignorance  of  its  tendencies,  and  to  the  wonderful 
suddenness  of  its  growth.  Looked  at  from  the  distant  point  of  view 
which  the  present  affords,  we  can  see  that  these  evils  were  but  incidents 
in  the  rapid  expansion  that  was  taking  place. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  is  not  difficult  to  decide  why  many  railways 
were  unprofitable  enterprises,  so  far  as  their  owners  were  concerned. 
With  the  payment  of  very  high  charges  in  order  to  secure  the  act  of 
incorporation,  and  often  exorbitant  prices  for  land  and  compensation, 
followed  by  the  great  extravagance  in  the  management  of  the  com- 
panies' funds;  the  costly  construction  and  equipment  which  greatly 
exceeded  the  needs  of  traffic;  the  extraction  of  funds  by  dishonest 
officials,  and  the  expenditures  for  ostentation  rather  than  utility — 
these,  and  the  disastrous  results  of  early  competition,  must  have  proved 
to  be  a  burden,  for  some  of  the  railways,  that  was  hard  to  endure. 
For  example,  we  learn  that  the  Manchester,  Sheffield  and  Lincolnshire 
Railway,  during  the  first  fourteen  years  of  its  activity,  scarcely  paid  a 
fraction  of  a  dividend  on  the  amount  of  the  original  stock3.  Even 
some  of  the  main  lines  paid  but  low  rates  of  interest  upon  the  capital 
expended,  for,  in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  disabilities,  they 
frequently  had,  in  self  defence,  to  link  up  with  themselves  certain 
branch  lines  of  railway  or  canal,  which,  instead  of  being  feeders  to  the 

1  Marshall,  Railway  Legislation,  pp.  52-60;  Gait,  Railway  Reform  (1865),  p.  36, 
showing  that,  under  existing  conditions,  occasionally  one  company  paid  another  a 
large  sum  of  money  if  the  latter  would  refrain  from  competition.  Civis  (pseud.), 
The  Railway  Question,  pp.  15-17,  said  that  there  was  a  feeling  gaining  ground  that 
the  roads  of  the  country  were  properly  the  dominion  of  the  state;  and  that  to 
secure  harmony  of  interests  for  the  public  good,  the  companies  should  admit  a 
more  regular  and  extensive  exercise  of  state  control. 

2  Whitmore,  Letter  to  Lord  John  Russell  on  Railways  (1847),  pp.  9-10.  We  have 
not  given  a  full  account  of  all  the  evils  that  accompanied  this  period  of  great  advance, 
but  have  mentioned  the  most  significant  of  them.  Some  others  were  almost  entirely 
imaginary  (P.,  Descant  on  Railroads) ;  and  others  still  were  more  or  less  unsubstantial 
(Jeans,  op.  cit.,  Ch.  xu).  See  also  Gordon,  Observations  on  Railway  Monopolies, 
pp.  1-55. 

3  Handyside,  Review  of  the  Manchester,  Sheffield  and  Lincolnshire  Railway,  p.  4. 
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main  lines,  proved  rather  to  be  suckers,  withdrawing  funds  from  the 
treasury  of  the  main  lines  in  order  to  pay  interest  to  the  claimants 
upon  the  branch  lines1.  Among  the  early  railways  in  the  north  of 
England,  there  seems  to  have  been  quite  a  number  that  paid  either  no 
dividend  at  all  or  else  but  a  very  small  return,  and  many  of  these  were 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  industrial  and  mining  section,  especially  in 
the  county  of  Durham2.  A  writer,  with  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
railways,  has  given  us  in  1854  the  dividends  paid  by  the  fifty-nine 
railway  companies  of  England  and  Wales  for  the  first  half  of  that  year ; 
and  working  this  out  upon  the  annual  basis,  we  find  that,  of  this 
number,  fifteen  paid  no  dividend,  thirty-four  paid  dividends  from  less 
than  one  per  cent,  to  less  than  five  per  cent.,  five  paid  dividends  of 
five  to  six  per  cent,  inclusive,  and  five  paid  dividends  of  seven  to 
ten  per  cent,  inclusive3.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  year 
1854  was  anything  but  an  ordinary  year,  for  by  that  time  the  country 
had  recovered  from  the  mania  of  1844-6  and  was  again  going  on  its 
normal  way.  With  forty-nine  out  of  fifty-nine  railways,  or  eighty- 
three  per  cent.,  paying  less  than  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  it  would 
appear  that  the  number  of  companies  which  secured  reasonable  re- 
muneration on  invested  capital  was  small  in  comparison  with  the 
number  of  those  which  fell  below  the  reasonable  minimum.  But 
although  many  of  the  railways  were  not  profitable  to  their  owners  in 
yielding  large  financial  returns  they  may  still  have  been  beneficial  to 
the  public  in  providing  for  the  necessities  and  conveniences  of  traffic. 
When  considering  the  subject  of  roads,  we  noted  the  fact  that, 
before  1830,  the  consolidation  that  had  taken  place  in  the  turnpike 
trusts  was  not  the  consolidation  of  those  which  formed  continuous 
lines  of  road,  but  of  those  that  were  found  in  particular  counties,  or 
parts  of  counties,  such  as  those  in  the  vicinity  of  London  or  Bristol. 
But  in  the  case  of  canals,  the  small  amount  of  consolidation  that  had 
taken  place  was  the  merging  of  those  which  were  parts  of  a  continuous 
line  of  navigation4.  The  amalgamation  of  the  railways  followed  closely 
the  type  of  that  of  the  canals,  not  of  the  roads,  by  the  formation  of 

1  Young,  Steam  on  Common  Roads,  p.  67;  Gait,  Railway  Reform  (1865),  p.  36; 
Civis  (pseud.),  The  Railway  Question,  p.  11. 

2  Jeans,  op.  cit.,  p.  171,  mentions  some  of  them. 

3  Chattaway,  op.  cit.,  p.  20.  Here,  also,  he  gives  the  average  dividends  that 
were  paid  during  the  period   1850-4. 

4  Such  as  the  consolidation  of  the  Birmingham  and  Bilston  Canal  with  the 
Birmingham  and  Tamworth,  in  1783 ;  the  Trent  and  Mersey  with  the  Oxford 
and  Coventry  canals,  in  1785;  the  Chester  and  Ellesmere  canals,  in  1813;  the 
Grand  Junction  and  Regent's  canals,  in  1819 ;  and  the  North  Wilts  Canal  with 
the  Berks  and  Wilts,  in  1821. 
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adjoining  railway  lines  into  great  through  routes.  Why  should  the 
roads  have  been  different  in  this  respect  from  the  canals  and  railways? 
The  answer  would  seem  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  control  was  different. 
The  canals  and  railways  were  in  the  hands  of  private  companies,  which, 
under  their  several  Acts,  were  given  authority  to  construct  and  operate 
their  transportation  facilities  in  the  several  counties  ordistricts  through 
which  they  passed ;  but  the  turnpikes  were  under  the  authority  of  the 
Justices  of  the  counties,  and  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to 
get  several  successive  counties  to  work  harmoniously  in  the  proper 
maintenance  of  great  through  roads,  such  as  that  from  London  to 
Holyhead,  or  that  from  London  to  York. 

From  the  foregoing  outline  of  the  railway  systems  of  England  we 
are  impressed  by  the  similarity  of  their  position  with  that  of  the  ancient 
Roman  roads,  and  also  with  that  of  the  turnpike  and  canal  systems 
which  played  so  important  a  role.  It  was  because  of  this  juxtaposition 
of  the  turnpikes,  canals  and  railways  that  the  subject  of  competition 
between  them  assumed  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  public  mind,  and 
to  this  we  now  turn. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

EFFECTS   OF   STEAM   UPON  ROAD  TRANSPORTATION 

Following,  probably,  the  example  of  the  coach  proprietors,  who 
provided  for  both  outside  and  inside  passengers,  the  railway  companies 
which  undertook  the  conveyance  of  passengers  provided  two,  and  often 
three,  different  kinds  of  accommodation,  at  different  prices1.  The 
first-class  were  covered  carriages,  intended  only  for  the  well-to-do; 
the  third-class  carriages  were  at  first  open  and  exposed  to  all  the 
changes  of  the  atmosphere,  and  were  for  the  poor;  while  the 
second-class  accommodation  was  intermediate  in  quality  and  cost, 
and  was  for  the  great  middle  class.  The  people  who  were  ex- 
pected to  travel  third-class  were  those  who  belonged  to  the  working 
group;  and  it  was  thought  that  by  providing  this  cheap  means  of 
conveyance  the  poor  would  be  able  to  live  out  in  the  country  where 
they  could  have  agriculture  or  gardening  as  a  by-employment,  and 
have  also  better  sanitary  conditions,  while  they  could  go  to  and  from 
their  work  every  day.  In  making  any  comparison,  therefore,  between 
railway  and  stage  coach  charges,  we  must  keep  in  mind  this  difference 
between  first,  second,  and  third-class  rates  on  the  railway,  and  must 
draw  our  analogies  between  first-class  rate  and  inside  coach  fare,  and 
between  second  and  third-class  rates  and  outside  coach  fare. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  great  trunk  lines,  about  1838-40,  the 
coach  fares  on  some  roads  were  very  high2,  while  on  others  they  were 
kept  moderate  by  the  influence  of  the  competition  of  several  coaches3. 

1  Brit.  Doc.  1844  (318),  xi,  17,  'Fifth  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Railways,' 
Appendix  No.  2,  pp.  12-13,  showing  that  some  railways  rejected  altogether  or  limited 
the  third-class  accommodation. 

2  See  Appendix  7. 

3  See  the  great  number  of  coaches  licensed  to  run  in  1837  between  London  and 
other  important  places  in  the  kingdom,  as  given  in  'Collection  of  Prospectuses, 
Maps,  etc.,  of  Railways  and  Canals,'  p.  80.  Between  London  and  Birmingham, 
for  example,  there  were  122  journeys  weekly  and  1098  passengers  carried ;  between 
London  and  Liverpool  there  were  68  journeys  weekly  and  612  passengers  carried; 
between  L  ndon  and  Manchester  there  were  119  journeys  weekly  and  1071  passengers 
carried ;  etc.  Of  course  these  coaches  were  not  all  engaged  in  competition  ;  for  all 
those  which  were  under  one  management  would  not  be  rivals  among  themselves. 
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In  our  discussion  of  the  cost  of  travel  by  coach  during  this  period  we 
found  that,  as  a  general  thing,  the  inside  fare  was  from  two  and  one-half 
to  four  pence  per  mile;  and  more  commonly  the  latter  would  come 
nearer  to  the  actual  truth  than  the  former.  This  figure  seems  to  be 
slightly  lower  than  that  given  by  one  of  the  great  coach  proprietors, 
who  said  that  before  the  introduction  of  railways  the  fares  were  about 
four  and  one-half  pence  per  mile  inside  and  two  and  one-half  pence  per 
mile  outside1.  But  the  Committee  of  1844,  in  speaking  of  this,  said 
that  upon  most  of  the  leading  roads,  where  competition  was  effective, 
this  rate  of  four  and  one-half  pence  per  mile  was  somewhat  higher  than 
was  customary.  Probably,  therefore,  the  coach  rate  which  was  preva- 
lent on  the  great  roads  was  three  and  one-half  pence  to  four  pence  per 
mile,  or  in  some  cases  a  little  more.  The  fares  adopted  by  the  leading 
railway  companies  were  about  three  pence  per  mile  for  first-class 
passengers,  two  pence  per  mile  for  second-class,  and  one  to  one  and 
one-half  pence  per  mile  for  third-class2.  These,  it  will  be  observed, 
were  but  little  lower  than  the  coach  fares,  probably  just  enough  to  be 
an  additional  inducement  for  passengers  to  travel  by  rail;  but  when 
we  supplement  the  reduced  rate  by  the  combined  incentives  of  greater 
comfort  and  speed3  of  railway  trains  we  can  easily  see  why  the  railway 
would  attract  the  passenger  traffic  away  from  the  stage  coaches. 

After  making  the  foregoing  general  statement,  let  us  examine  some 
particular  instances  of  the  results  of  this  competition.  In  the  investiga- 
tion of  1844,  as  to  the  effect,  of  railways  on  the  interests  of  the  poorer 
classes,  we  have  some  very  definite  information  given  as  to  the  relative 
cost  of  travelling  by  canal,  stage  coach  and  railway.  The  cost  of 
passage  from  Manchester  to  London,  for  an  ordinary  family  consisting 
of  two  adults  and  three  children,  was,  by  canal  boat  £3.  145.,  by  coach 

1  Testimony  of  Mr  Chaplin  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Railways,  1838.  See  also  Brit.  Doc.  1844  (318),  xi,  17,  'Fifth  Report  of  Select 
Committee  on  Railways,'  Appendix  No.  2,  p.  9.  Gait,  Railway  Reform  (1865), 
p.  71,  said  that  about  1830  the  general  average  fares  by  mail  coaches  were  od.  per 
mile  inside  and  3d.  per  mile  outside,  and  by  the  stage  coaches  3d.  per  mile  inside 
and  2d.  per  mile  outside.  But  we  have  formerly  shown  that  the  facilities  by  mail 
coaches  were  not  better  than  those  of  the  stage  coaches  at  that  time,  and,  therefore, 
the  fares  by  the  former  could  not  be  much,  if  any,  in  excess  of  those  by  the  latter 
means.  It  is  clear  from  the  evidence  we  have  previously  given  that  Gait's  figures 
for  stage  coaches  were  too  low. 

2  Brit.  Doc.  1844  (318),  xi,  17,  'Fifth  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Railways,' 
Appendix  No.  2,  pp.  10-11,  gives  table  of  fares  on  leading  roads.  The  average  fares 
charged  per  mile  were,  for  first-class  2-727d.,  for  second-class  l-745d.,and  for  third- 
class  l-151rf. 

3  The  average  rate  of  travelling,  stoppages  included,  on  the  principal  passenger 
railways  was  about  twenty-four  miles  per  hour  (ibid.,  Appendix  No.  2,  p.  11). 

J.  t.  n.  10 
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£6.  25.,  and  by  railway  £4.  15s.1  Thus,  taking  into  consideration  the 
necessary  expenses  incident  to  such  a  journey,  we  judge  that  travelling 
by  railway  cost  only  about  three-fourths  of  that  by  coach.  From 
London  to  Coventry,  before  the  railway  was  opened,  there  was  one 
stage  waggon,  charging  nine  shillings  fare  and  taking  thirty-six  hours, 
and  several  stage  coaches  charging  for  outside  fare  seventeen  shillings 
by  night  and  twenty  shillings  by  day,  which  took  from  ten  to  eleven 
hours;  but  in  1844,  when  the  railway  was  in  operation,  there  was  no 
stage  waggon  on  this  route,  and  only  one  night  stage  coach,  charging 
ten  shillings  and  taking  twelve  hours,  while  by  the  railway  the  third- 
class  fare  was  twelve  shillings  and  the  time  occupied  six  and  one-half 
hours2.  That  is,  the  introduction  of  the  railway  brought  a  reduction 
of  the  fare  and  of  the  time  required  for  this  journey  amounting  to 
almost  one-half.  When  we  consider  the  greater  expense  for  fees  and 
meals  when  travelling  by  the  stage  coach,  the  cost  of  travelling  by  the 
latter  vehicle  must  have  been  fully  twice  as  much  as  by  the  railway. 
Again,  before  the  establishment  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
railway  the  coaches  between  these  two  places,  at  full  capacity,  could 
not  carry  more  than  688  persons  per  day,  and,  on  the  average,  probably 

1  The  following  figures  were  given  in  detail  as  to  this  journey  (Brit.  Doc.  1844 
(318),  xi,  17,  '  Fifth  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Railways,'  Appendix  No.  4): 

By  Canal  boat  (Manchester  to  London). 

£      s.  d. 

2  adults'  passage,  14s.  each    1       8  0 

3  children's  passage,  7s.  each     1       1  0 

Provisions,  etc.,  for  5  days'  passage,  5s.  each         15  0 

Total  3     14  0 

By  Coach,  Manchester  to  London,  186  miles. 

2  adults'  passage,  30s.  each   3       0  0 

3  children's  passage,  15s.  each     2       5  0 

Coachmen  and  Guard   7  0 

Food,  etc.  10  0 

Total       6       2       0 
By  Railway,  Manchester  to  London,  212  miles. 
Third-class,  Manchester  to  Birmingham, 

2  adults'  passage,  lis.  each      1       2       0 

3  children's  passage,  5s.  6d.  each    16       6 

Third-class,  Birmingham  to  London, 

2  adults'  passage,  14s.  each      1       8       0 

3  children's  passage,  7s.  each       1       1       0 

Food,  etc.,  Is.  Qd.  each     7       6 

Total       4     15       0 

2  Brit.  Doc.  1844  (318),  xi,   17,   'Fifth    Report  of  Committee   on   Railways,' 
Appendix  No.  4,  p.  63. 
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carried  not  more  than  450  or  500.  The  railway  at  its  commencement 
carried  an  average  of  1070  per  day1.  The  fare  by  coach  varied 
according  to  the  season  and  the  amount  of  travel,  but  on  the  average 
it  was  ten  shillings  inside  and  five  to  six  shillings  outside ;  the  fare  by 
the  railway  in  1832  was  five  shillings  for  first-class  and  three  shillings 
and  six  pence  for  third-class2.  The  time  occupied  in  making  the  journey 
by  coach  was  four  hours ;  the  time  occupied  by  the  railway  was  but 
one  and  three-fourths  hour3.  It  is  evident  that  here,  too,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  railway  reduced  by  one-half  the  cost  and  the  time  of 
travelling.  Before  the  advent  of  the  railway,  the  twenty-four-hour 
journey  by  coach  between  London  and  Liverpool  cost  £4.  4s.,  but, 
including  the  fees  and  the  meals,  the  cost  would  approximate  £5. 
After  the  railway  had  been  opened  some  time,  the  cost  by  rail  first- 
class  was  375.  and  second-class  27s.4,  showing  the  expense  of  travelling 
by  railway  to  have  been  less  than  half  that  by  road.  While,  therefore, 
our  general  conclusion,  above  stated,  that  the  railway  fares,  on  the 
whole,  were  not  much  lower  than  those  of  the  coaches,  is  probably  close 
to  accuracy,  we  must,  nevertheless,  realize  that,  in  some  instances, 
there  had  been  a  reduction  of  as  much  as  fifty  per  cent,  in  these 
charges.  Similar  results  were  secured  in  the  conveyance  of  commo- 
dities. For  example,  before  the  opening  of  the  Great  Western,  the 
waggon  rate  from  London  to  Oxford  was  £3  to  £3.  10s.  per  ton;  but 
the  railway  charged  only  30s.  per  ton,  which  was  practically  one-half 
the  former  charge*.  The  latter  rate  included  rail  carriage  from  London 
to  Steventon  and  then  waggon  carriage  for  ten  miles  between  Steventon 
and  Oxford.  Had  there  been  rail  carriage  all  the  way,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  a  waggon  haul  and  its  attendant  loading  and  unloading, 
the  cost  would  have  been  still  less  than  that  mentioned,  and  probably 
would  not  have  exceeded  25s.6     Before  the  opening  of  the  railway  to 

1  In  1836  the  average  was  1200  daily.  See  Advantages  of  the  Progressive  Formation 
of  Railways,  p.  23  ;  'London  and  Birmingham  Railway  Bill.  Extracts  from  Minutes 
of  Evidence  before  Lords  Committee,'  evidence  of  Henry  Booth,  treasurer  of  this 
railway  company,  pp.  53-55. 

2  Ibid. 

3  Annual  Register ,  1832.  p.  445;  also  'London  and  Birmingham  Railway  Bill. 
Extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  before  Lords  Committee,'  evidence  of 
Henry  Booth,  pp.  53-55. 

4  Shaen,  Review  of  Railways  and  Railway  Legislation,  p.  32. 

5  Brit.  Mus.  8235.  ee.  4  (1),  Oxford  and  Didcot  Railway  Bill.  Evidence  taken 
before  Commons  Committee,'  evidence  of  Mr  Sadler,  p.  3,  and  of  Mr  Sheard,  p.  10. 

6  Ibid.,  evidence  of  Mr  Clarke,  p.  27.  The  evidence  of  Messrs  Sadler,  Sheard, 
Underhill  and  Clarke  gives  much  detail  by  way  of  comparison  of  rail  with  road 
carriage,  both  as  to  passengers  and  goods,  showing  the  decreased  cost  and  reduced 
time  by  the  former. 
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connect  London  and  Manchester,  the  cost  of  carrying  general  goods  by 
road  was  70s.  to  80s.  per  ton,  but  after  the  railway  had  been  in 
operation  for  some  time  the  charge  by  this  faster  conveyance  was  only 
30s.  to  40s.1,  or  one-half  the  former  charge.  We  must  not  be  under- 
stood, however,  as  implying  that  railway  rates  in  general  were  only 
one-half  as  much  as  those  charged  by  waggon. 

In  like  manner,  the  change  in  the  amount  of  coaching  and  posting, 
after  the  coming  of  the  railway,  was  almost  immediate.  Along  the  line 
of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  there  had  been  each  day 
twenty-two  regular  and  seven  occasional  coaches  for  carrying  pas- 
sengers, but,  within  five  months  after  the  opening  of  the  railway  all 
these,  with  the  exception  of  four,  had  disappeared.  By  1832  all  but 
one  of  these  coaches  had  ceased  running  and  that  one  was  chiefly  for 
carrying  parcels2.  On  the  road  from  London  to  Birmingham,  before 
the  railway  was  opened,  one  of  the  chief  London  coach  proprietors  had 
nine  coaches;  but  after  the  opening  of  that  line  this  number  was 
gradually  reduced  until  in  1839  he  was  working  only  two  coaches  and 
had  difficulty  in  keeping  them  on.  The  fares  charged  by  coach  were 
only  one  pound  inside  and  twelve  shillings  outside;  yet  he  got  no 
inside  passengers,  because  people  could  go  by  the  railway  for  the  same 
fare  and  they  preferred  that  means  of  travelling3.  The  great  number 
of  coaches  that  travelled  the  road  from  London  to  the  west  of  England 
was  soon  reduced  after  the  railway  was  established  in  operation4;  but 
it  was  not  until  after  some  years  of  rivalry,  namely,  about  1843,  that 

1  Shaen,  op.  cit.,  p.  33. 

2  Birmingham  Journal,  Feb.  5,  1831,  p.  3,  letter  from  "A  Subscriber  to  the 
London  and  Birmingham  Railway;"'  ibid..  May  19,  1832,  p.  3,  evidence  on  the 
London  and  Birmingham  Railway  Bill ;  Annual  Register,  1832,  p.  445.  See  also 
Shaw,  Liverpool's  First  Directory,  p.  19. 

3  Brit.  Doc.  1839  (295),  ix,  369,  'Evidence  of  Mr  Sherman,'  p.  8.  Others  testified 
to  like  results.  See  also  Brit.  Doc.  1837  (456),  xx,  291,  'Report  of  Committee  on  the 
Taxation  of  Internal  Communication,'  p.  iv,  and  evidence  of  Messrs  Home  (pp.  1-51), 
Gray  (pp.  5-10),  Fagg  (p.  15),  Wimberley  (pp.  35-38),  Kemplay  (pp.  38-39),  etc.  Slugg, 
Manchester  Fifty  Years  Ago,  p.  221,  says  that  scores  of  posting  houses  were  ruined 
by  the  introduction  of  railways;  but  he  was  speaking  from  memory.  Stretton,  in 
his  History  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway,  says  that  the  result  of  the  first 
run  over  this  line  was  that  the  stage  coach  proprietors  at  once  decided  to  raise  their 
rates,  and  the  following  quotation  appeared  in  several  newspapers:  "Coach  Fare 
from  Birmingham  to  London. — The  coach  proprietors  on  this  line  of  road,  aware 
that  on  even  the  partial  opening  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway,  they  may 
cry  'Othelo's  occupation  gone.'  are  making  hay  while  sunshine  is  left  them.  The 
fare  from  Birmingham  to  London,  which  of  late  years  has  averaged  from  18s.  to  25s., 
has  recently  been  trebled,  the  proprietors  now  modestly  ask  £3.  12s.  fare  from 
Birmingham  to  the  metropolis." 

4  To  give  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  coaching  on  certain  roads  at  the  time 
railways  were  introduced,  we  give  the  following  statistics  from  the  records  of  the 
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the  last  coach  was  driven  off  this  road1.  Before  the  railways  could 
cause  the  coaches  to  give  up  the  struggle  they  had  to  reduce  their 
charges  to  a  point  almost  equal  to  the  fares  of  the  coaches;  and  any 
slight  excess  of  railway  fares  above  that  point  was  sufficient  to  bring 
back  the  coaches  on  some  of  the  roads2.  If  railway  companies  had 
charged  as  much  as  the  law  allowed,  their  lines  would  have  been 
comparatively  deserted  in  most  cases,  for  they  would  have  been  used 
almost  exclusively  by  the  opulent  classes;  but  by  putting  down  their 
charges  to  an  approximate  equality  with  those  of  the  coaches  they 
diverted  to  the  rail  all  through  traffic  and  most  of  the  local  coaching 
business  along  lines  of  road  which  were  near  to  and  parallel  with  the 
railways3.  The  decrease  in  the  amount  of  coaching  was  accompanied  by 
a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  amount  of  posting  along  these  roads. 


Stage  Coach  Office  (v.  Proceedings  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  evidence  of  Mr  Suther- 

land, p.  39). 

The  number  of  coaches  licensed  and  the  number  of 

journeys  performed  along 

the  main  western  highway,  in  1834 

.,  before  the  Great  Western  Railway  was  built, 

were  as  follows: 

Number 

No.  of  journeys 

of  coaches 

From 

To 

per  week 

6 

London 

Bath 

40 

20 

s» 

Bristol 

136 

4 

»J 

Cheltenham 

24 

3 

»» 

Devonport 

14 

19 

J» 

Exeter 

81 

1 

>» 

Farringdon 

6 

1 

55 

Great  Marlow 

12 

6 

S« 

Gloucester 

38 

1 

J> 

High  Wycombe 

12 

1 

9» 

Henley 

12 

1 

JJ 

Harlington 

16 

1 

>5 

Maidenhead 

12 

1 

» 

Marlborough 

6 

4 

>t 

Newbury 

24 

10 

9> 

Oxford 

62 

11 

>> 

Reading 

80 

3 

>> 

Stroudwater 

20 

5 

»5 

Taunton 

24 

7 

S> 

Uxbridge 

82 

7 

»> 

Windsor 

96 

3 

5> 

Wallingford 

24 

1 

>» 

Wantage 

6 

1  Gait,  Railway  Reform  (1844), 

p.  7;    Brit.  Mus.  8235.  ee.  4  (1),  'Oxford  and 

Didcot  Railway  Bill,'  pp. 

5-6. 

2  Gait,  Railway  Reform  (1844), 

p.  7  ;  Young,  Steam 

on  Common  Roads,  p.  84; 

The  Times,  Dec.  7,  1843 

,  p.  6. 

3  In  Railway  Times,  v  i 

(1842),  pp 

.639-40, 711, 973,  we 

find  a  comparison  of  travel 

by  railways  and  coaches 

showing 

the  vast  change  that  had  been  effected  by  the 
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We  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  was  a  period  of  transition,  and  like 
all  other  similar  periods  was  fraught  with  disaster  to  those  upon  whom 
the  burden  rested  most  heavily.  Perhaps  the  classes  that  suffered  most 
were  the  proprietors  of  coaching  establishments  and  the  innkeepers 
along  the  great  roads.  The  latter  class  found  their  inn  and  posting- 
business  rapidly  declining1 ;  and  the  papers  of  the  time  contained  the 
advertisements  of  whole  coaching  and  carrying  establishments  that 
were  selling  out2.  Through  many  years  the  coach-masters  had  en- 
deavoured to  provide  facilities  for  a  greatly  increasing  amount  of 
travel  and  had,  in  some  cases,  many  hundreds  of  horses;  but  when 
the  railway  came  and  took  the  passenger  traffic  from  these  great  roads 
we  can  easily  understand  that  ruin  seemed  to  stare  them  in  the  face3. 

introduction  of  the  railways.  The  last  of  the  coaches  between  London  and  Cam- 
bridge made  its  final  journey  on  Oct.  25,  1845  (The  Times,  Oct.  29,  1845,  p.  5). 
The  opening  of  the  railway  from  Salisbury  to  Bishopstoke  was  the  signal  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  coaches  which  went  through  Andover,  which,  but  a  few  years 
before,  numbered  about  forty  daily  (The  Times,  Mar.  12,  1847,  p.  6). 

1  The  Times,  Dec.  14,  1843,  p.  5,  "Turnpike  v.  Railway." 

2  The  Times,  Sept.  28,  1837,  p.  1,  gives  three  such  advertisements ;  ibid.,  Oct.  21, 
1837,  p.  1,  gives  two  advertisements;    etc. 

3  Some  idea  of  the  great  traffic  that  centred  in  London  may  be  gathered  from  a 
table  (v.  'Collection  of  Prospectuses,  Maps,  etc.,  of  Railways  and  Canals,'  p.  80) 
showing  the  number  of  coaches  licensed  in  1837  to  run  between  London  and  many 
other  places,  the  number  of  passengers  carried,  and  the  weekly  receipts  from  these 
licenses.  From  the  table  we  take  the  following  data  to  show  the  extent  of  the 
coaching  business  between  London  and  the  north : 

No.  of  journeys       No.  of  passengers 


Places 

weekly 

weekly 

London  to  Birmingham 

122 

1098 

55 

Liverpool 
Manchester 

68 
119 

612 
1071 

55 

55 

55 
'5  5 

Glasgow 
Holyhead 
Shrewsbury 
Woodside 

14 
14 
40 
14 

70 

70 

360 

126 

55 

Worcester 

51 

459 

55 

Edinburgh 

14 

70 

55 

Halifax 

28 

252 

55 

Leeds 

70 

630 

55 
55 

Leamington 
Leicester 

12 
14 

96 
126 

55 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 

28 

252 

55 

Nottingham 

28 

252 

55 

York 

14 

126 

55 

Barton 

12 

96 

55 

Lincoln 

18 

162 

55 

55 

Northampton 

Aylesbury 

Luton 

14 
38 

18 

126 
304 
180 

55 

Watford 

14 

140 

Pinner 

26 

260 

The  traffic  from  London  to  the  Eastern  Counties  is  well  represented  by  a  diagram 
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This  was  particularly  true,  of  course,  concerning  those  in  the  great 
centres,  notably  London.  It  would  be  erroneous,  however,  to  suppose 
that  the  decline  or  the  disappearance  of  the  country  innkeepers  on  the 
important  thoroughfares  was  due  entirely  to  the  advent  of  the  railway ; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  them  were  gradually  eliminated  before 
this  time,  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  the  coaches  making  fewer 
stops  as  they  developed  greater  and  greater  speed1.  Nor  was  the 
picture  of  the  disappearance  of  the  coaches  entirely  unrelieved  by  a 
brighter  aspect.  It  is,  doubtless,  true  that  along  the  main  roads,  where 
they  were  in  competition  with  the  railways,  the  coaches  were  soon 
taken  off;  yet  the  increase  of  business  brought  by  the  railroads,  not 
only  at  their  stations  but  also  on  the  country  roads  leading  to  the 
stations,  caused  a  greater  demand  for  the  labour  of  horses  in  the 
carriage  of  passengers  and  goods2.  We  have  ample  proof  of  this  from 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  such  vehicles  that  were  licensed3.  We 
may,  therefore,  say  that  a  decrease  of  coach  traffic  along  roads  that 
were  adjacent  and  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  railway,  which  meant 
almost  annihilation  to  some  proprietors  of  coaches,  was  only  the  fore- 
runner of  greater  business  of  this  kind  when  once  the  readjustment 

in  the  Appendix  to  Vol.  ix  of  the  Brit.  Doc.  for  1839,  showing  the  gradual  diminution 
of  the  amount  of  passenger  travel  from  London  to  the  towns  farther  east : 

The  number  of  stage  coaches  from  London  to  West  Ham  and  Stratford  was  62. 

The  number  of  stage  coaches  from  West  Ham  and  Stratford  to  Romford  was 
41  and  2  mails. 

The  number  of  stage  coaches  from  Romford  to  Brentwood  was  36  and  2  mails. 

The  number  of  stage  coaches  from  Brentwood  to  Chelmsford  was  32  and 
2  mails. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  some  coach  proprietors  conducted  the  traffic  on  several  of 
the  chief  roads  where  the  density  of  travel  was  fully  as  great  as  the  aforementioned, 
it  is  not  hard  to  see  what  the  sweeping  away  of  all  this  business  would  mean  to  such 
establishments . 

1  HerepatKs  Railway  Magazine,  N.S.,  vi,  p.  463,  letter  of  Joseph  Lockwood. 

2  Brit.  Doc.  1839  (295),  ix,  369,  'Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Railroads;' 
also  ibid.,  Minutes  of  Evidence  of  Mr  Macadam.  Both  of  these  references  give  us 
to  understand  that  the  increase  on  the  lateral  lines  was  not  at  all  commensurate 
with  the  loss  on  the  principal  lines.  This  may  have  been  the  immediate  effect  in 
some  cases,  but  it  certainly  was  not  the  ulterior  effect.  On  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  horses  and  vehicles  that  were  used  on  the  cross  roads  tributary  to  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  see  Godwin,  Appeal  to  the  Public  on  Railways, 
p.  40;  Hampshire  Advertiser  and  Salisbury  Guardian,  Mar.  29,  1834,  p.  2,  evidence 
of  Mr  Langston,  of  Manchester;  Felix  Farley's  Bristol  Journal,  April  19,  1834,  p.  4, 
Committee  on  the  Great  Western  Railway  Bill.  See  also  Brit.  Mus.  8235.  ee.  4  (1), 
'Oxford  and  Didcot  Railway  Bill,'  evidence  of  Mr  Sadler,  p.  6,  and  llerepath's  Railway 
Magazine,  N.S.,  vi,  p.  461. 

3  Railway  Times,  vi  (1843),  p.  443,  statement  of  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  on  the 
"Effect  of  Railways."     He  gives  accurate  statistics  to  substantiate  this  fact. 
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was  effected1.  Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
largest  coaching  establishments  in  London,  and  we  cannot  say  how 
many  more,  became  an  ally  of  the  railway  to  act  as  collectors  and 
distributors  of  goods  at  the  terminus2. 

As  a  result,  it  was  said,  of  the  competition  between  the  railways 
and  the  turnpike  roads  for  the  traffic  of  the  country,  which,  in  many 
cases,  was  accompanied  by  a  great  decrease  or  total  decline  of  traffic 
on  the  turnpikes  parallel  with  the  railways,  we  find  constant  complaints 
from  the  turnpike  trusts  that  their  tolls  were  diminishing  because  of 
the  diminution  of  posting  and  stage  coach  business3.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  trusts  depended  mainly  upon  the  passenger  traffic  for 
their  revenues.  On  account  of  this  decrease  of  revenues,  the  debts  of 
the  trusts  were  constantly  increasing,  for  it  was  the  prevailing  practice 
to  convert  the  unpaid  interest  into  principal,  by  the  trustees  giving 
interest-bearing  bonds  to  cover  the  full  amount.  That  there  was  a 
great  increase  in  the  debts  of  the  trusts  is  beyond  dispute4,  as  is  also 
the  fact  that  the  debt  was  increased  through  the  consolidation  with  it 
of  interest  that  was  in  arrears5.     The  continuation  of  this  practice,  of 

1  This  is  well  exemplified  in  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke's  statement  in  the  preceding 
reference. 

2  Railway  Times,  iv  (1841),  p.  209,  showing  that  the  Grand  Junction  Railway 
Co.  had  employed  Chaplin  and  Home  for  some  time  as  their  agents  in  London  to 
unload  and  deliver  goods.  It  is  probable  that  few  of  the  coaching  firms  were 
fortunate  enough  to  attach  themselves  to  the  railways  in  this  way. 

3  Brit.  Doc.  1837  (456),  xx,  291,  Minutes  of  Evidence  of  Mr  Hall.  Also  1839 
(295),  ix,  369,  'Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Railroads,'  and  Minutes  of  Evidence 
of  Messrs  Bicknell,  Levy  and  Macadam.  On  the  reduction  of  traffic  and  tolls  on 
particular  roads,  see  Railway  Times,  v  (1842),  pp.  18,  21 ;  but  on  the  roads  as  a  whole 
the  tolls  had  apparently  increased  (ibid.,  vi,  p.  443). 

4  Brit.  Doc.  1833  (24),  xv,  409,  'Second  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Turnpike 
Trusts.'  The  Committee  "contemplate  with  alarm  the  results  of  the  great  and 
increasing  debt  on  many  roads."  Statistics  to  prove  this  are  given  in  ibid., 
'Minutes  of  Evidence,'  pp.  174-5. 

From  Brit.  Doc.  1836  (547),  xix,  335,  'Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Turnpike 
Tolls  and  Trusts,'  we  learn  that  the  trusts'  debts  at  that  time  amounted  to  nearly 
£9,000,000,  and  that  the  probability  was  that  they  would  constantly  increase  as  in 
the  past.  See  also  'Report  of  Select  Committee  of  1839  '  on  the  influence  of  railways 
on  turnpike  trusts,  Brit.  Doc.  1839  (295),  ix,  369,  with  evidence  of  Messrs  Bicknell, 
Levy,  and  Macadam. 

5  Brit.  Doc.  1836  (547),  xix,  335,  'Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Turnpike 
Tolls  and  Trusts,'  states  that  several  trusts  were  at  that  time  insolvent  because  the 
amount  of  interest  due  annually  was  more  than  the  amount  of  the  annual  income. 
Also  Brit.  Doc.  1839  (295),  ix,  369,  'Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Railroads  and 
Turnpike  Trusts,'  tells  us  that  the  debt  then  exceeded  £9,000,000.  Also  ibid., 
evidence  of  Sir  Jas.  Macadam,  who  said  that  this  policy  prevailed  very  generally 
throughout  the  trusts  of  the  kingdom,  where  interest  payments  could  not  be  made. 
He  said  this  was  the  chief  cause  for  the  increase  of  the  bonded  debt  for  some  years 
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course,  increased  both  the  principal  and  the  interest  of  the  debt.  But 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  additional  reasons  why  the  trusts' 
revenues  were  insufficient  to  keep  up  their  interest  payments  we  meet 
with  a  problem  which  involves  several  other  factors  than  that  of 
railroad  competition. 

In  a  former  chapter  we  have  seen  that,  in  the  management  of  many 
of  these  trusts,  the  funds  were  squandered  by  injudicious  expenditures 
and  keeping  up  official  parasites  who  were  incapable  of  accomplishing 
anything  for  the  good  of  the  roads  from  which  they  drew  their  salaries. 
The  same  thing  was,  doubtless,  still  prevalent,  although  the  accounts  of 
the  trusts  did  not  show  it1.  Then,  too,  the  statute  duty,  or  statute 
labour,  was  abolished  in  1835 2,  and  also  the  composition  in  its  place. 
This  loss  was  estimated  by  Sir  James  Macadam,  who  had  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  turnpikes,  to  amount  to  £200,000  a 
year3.  But,  notwithstanding  the  abolition  of  the  statute  labour,  in  the 
administration  of  which  there  was  much  fraud,  the  financial  condition 
of  many  trusts  became  worse  and  worse4;  and  as  a  means  toward 
obtaining  economical  and  efficient  management  the  consolidation  of 
small  trusts  into  larger  trusts  and  of  the  larger  trusts  into  unions  of 
trusts  was  urged  upon  Parliament5.     This  suggestion,  of  course,  came 

before  that.  This  was  very  acceptable  to  creditors,  in  that  it  gave  them  additional 
security  by  a  bond  for  the  payment  of  their  interest.  His  statement  was  that  he 
knew  some  roads  upon  which  there  were  sixty  years'1  arrears  of  interest  due. 

1  Brit.  Doc.  1836  (547),  xix,  335,  'Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Turnpike 
Tolls  and  Trusts.'  The  Committee  put  forth  a  plan  that  would  be  "useful  in 
preventing  any  wasteful  expenditure  of  funds  in  some  trusts;"  and  although  they 
do  not  expressly  mention  this  form  of  extravagance,  we  are  warranted,  from  what 
we  have  found  hitherto,  in  saying  that  it  still  existed. 

2  Act  5  &  6  William  IV,  c.  50. 

3  Brit.  Doc.  1839  (295),  ix,  369,  'Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Railroads  and 
Turnpikes  ;'  also  ibid.,  evidence  of  Mr  Macadam.  See  also  Brit.  Doc.  1837  (457),  xx, 
343,  'Minutes  of  Evidence,'  p.  9  et  seq. 

4  Brit.  Doc.  1839  (295),  ix,  369,  'Report  of  Committee  on  Railways  and  Turn- 
pikes,' and  evidence  of  Sir  James  Macadam. 

5  The  evidence  was  nearly  unanimous  that  such  consolidations  would  be  desirable 
from  many  points  of  view :  It  would  save  the  amounts  now  spent  in  salaries  to 
officers  of  small  trusts ;  it  would  give  cheaper  road  materials  by  purchasing  them  in 
larger  quantities ;  it  would  abolish  the  competition  for  such  materials  that  was 
common  among  small  trusts ;  and  it  would  obtain  an  improved  system  of  manage- 
ment by  merging  the  small  trusts  into  large  trusts. 

But  there  were  also  objections  raised  to  the  consolidation  of  such  interests. 
Some  trusts  were  in  good  circumstances,  and  were  opposed  to  allying  with  those 
that  were  in  debt.  Then,  the  creditors  of  those  trusts  that  had  given  good  security 
were  averse  to  the  adoption  of  any  measure  likely  to  lessen  their  security,  by  uniting 
the  solvent  trust,  to  which  they  had  advanced  money,  with  one  or  more  that  were 
financially  embarrassed.     See  Brit.  Doc.  1836  (547),  xix,  335,  'Report  of  Select 
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from  the  good  results  which  were  secured  by  the  consolidation  of  the 
metropolitan  turnpike  trusts.  It  is  not  within  the  present  plan  to 
follow  out  the  subsequent  history  of  these  roads1;  but  the  point  to  be 
noted  is  that  such  recommendations  were  the  outcome  of  the  reduction 
of  revenues  which  accrued  to  the  trusts. 

Again,  the  competition  of  steam  vessels  on  the  rivers,  and,  more 
important  still,  in  the  coasting  trade,  drew  away  traffic,  and  conse- 
quently revenues,  from  the  turnpike  trusts.  Wherever  there  was  a 
route  for  steam  vessels  near  the  coast,  and  a  more  or  less  parallel 
coaching  route  on  the  land,  whether  near  to  or  somewhat  distant  from 
the  shore,  the  vessels  almost  invariably  took  the  greater  part  of  the 
passenger  traffic,  especially  during  the  warmer  part  of  the  year.  This 
rivalry  of  the  two  means  of  conveyance  was  most  noticeable  along  the 
east  coast,  and  from  London,  around  Kent,  to  the  south-east  coast. 
The  preference  that  was  shown  by  the  public  for  the  steam  vessels  was 
chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  much  more  comfortable,  and  at 
the  same  time  cheaper,  than  the  coaches.     For  instance,  a  passenger 

Committee  on  Turnpike  Tolls  and  Trusts;'  also  1839  (295),  ix,  369,  'Report  of 
Select  Committee  on  Railroads  and  Turnpike  Trusts.' 

1  A  brief  summary  of  the  later  history  of  the  turnpike  trusts  will  be  a  propos 
here.  After  1830  many  of  the  trusts  were  unable  to  maintain  their  roads  in  reason- 
able condition,  and,  according  to  the  common  law,  the  burden  of  maintenance 
devolved  upon  the  parish.  This  liability  was  not  enforced  after  the  Highway  Act 
of  1835,  but  in  1841  an  effort  was  made,  in  Act  4  &  5  Vict.,  c.  59,  to  restore  it,  by 
authorizing  the  Justices  to  demand  a  payment  out  of  the  highway  rates  toward 
the  repair  of  turnpike  roads  where  the  tolls  were  insufficient.  In  this  way,  the 
parish  had  a  double  burden  to  bear,  the  payment  of  the  tolls  and  the  cost  of  repairing 
the  road;  and,  while  ineffective  to  improve  the  finances  of  the  trusts,  this  system 
aroused  hostility.  The  "Rebecca  Riots"  in  1842-3  were  the  outcome;  and  the 
conditions  in  South  Wales,  where  these  riots  were  particularly  vigorous,  are  told 
in  the  'Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  of  1844.'  Finally,  as  a  result 
of  this  inquiry,  an  Act  was  passed  to  put  an  end  to  the  administration  of  the  trustees 
in  South  Wales,  by  merging  all  the  trusts  under  "County  Roads  Boards,"  composed 
of  Justices  of  the  Peace.  In  England,  no  such  centralization  of  control  was  possible, 
on  account  of  the  opposition  of  rival  interests  of  one  kind  and  another.  But  soon 
after  the  middle  of  the  century  there  came  to  be  a  growing  sentiment  in  favour  of 
the  abolition  of  the  turnpikes  and  toll-gates.  The  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  which,  in  1864,  investigated  the  subject  reported  that  the  tolls  were 
"unequal  in  pressure,  costly  in  collection,  inconvenient  to  the  public,  and  injurious 
as  causing  a  serious  impediment  to  intercourse  and  traffic,"  and  advocated  the 
union  of  the  trusts  in  some  such  way  as  had  been  carried  out  twenty  years  before 
in  South  Wales.  Still  the  whole  matter  was  left  in  abeyance,  so  far  as  any  general 
public  policy  was  concerned ;  but  from  this  time  onward  successive  committees  of 
the  House  of  Commons  began  the  gradual  dissolution  of  the  trusts,  and  their  ad- 
ministration was  handed  over  to  the  highway  districts,  or  to  the  highway  parishes, 
in  which  they  were  located.  By  1887  only  15  trusts  remained ;  by  1890  these  had 
been  reduced  to  two;    and  in  1895  the  toll  system  ceased. 
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could  get  by  packet  from  London  to  Gravesend  for  Is.  Qd.,  and  from 
Gravesend  to  Maidstone  for  2s.  Qd.,  making  a  total  of  4s.  from  London 
to  Maidstone;  but  the  coaches  charged  6.9.  for  this  distance1.  From 
London  to  Newcastle  the  fares  by  coach  were  £4.  10,9.  inside  and  £2.  5s. 
outside;  while  by  steamer  the  fares,  including  provisions  and  all 
expenses,  were  only  £3  for  the  best  cabin  and  £2  for  the  fore  cabin2. 
Between  London  and  Hull  the  fares  by  steamship  were,  for  the  best 
cabin  £l.  Is.  and  for  the  fore  cabin  15s.3;  and  the  fares  between  Hull 
and  York,  at  these  rates,  could  not  exceed  5s.  and  4s.  respectively ;  so 
that  the  steamer  fares  between  London  and  York  could  not  have  been 
more  than  £l.  6s.  and  19s.  respectively.  The  coach  fares,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  £3.  5s.  inside  and  £l.  14s.  outside4.  There  was,  therefore, 
a  decided  advantage  in  travelling,  where  possible,  by  steamer.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  coach  proprietors,  one  vital  element  in  their 
higher  rates  was  that  they  had  to  pay  duties  and  taxes  from  which 
steam  navigation  was  free  on  account  of  the  sea  being  an  open  highway 
that  required  nothing  for  its  maintenance5.  It  was  recognized  by  the 
owners  of  coaches  that  they  could  not  maintain  their  position  in  the 
face  of  this  competition,  and  they  were, compelled  to  take  off  many  of 
their  coaches  during  the  summer  months,  when  the  traffic  was  most 

1  Brit.  Doc.  1837  (456),  xx,  291,  'Report  of  Committee  on  the  Taxation  of 
Internal  Communication,'  evidence  of  Mr  Home;    also  'Report,'  p.  v. 

2  Harris,  The  Coaching  Age,  p.  194. 

3  Macturk,  History  of  the  Railways  into  Hull,  p.  11,  advertisement  of  the  "Enter- 
prise" steamship.  Harris,  The  Coaching  Age,  p.  194,  gives  the  fares  between  London 
and  York,  not  including  expenses,  as  8s.  and  4s.  6d.  for  best  cabin  and  fore  cabin; 
but  it  is  pretty  certain  that  his  figures  are  altogether  too  low,  when  we  compare 
them  with  those  which  we  have  just  given. 

4  Harris,  The  Coaching  Age,  p.  194. 

5  The  conveyance  of  passengers  by  water  was  free  of  duty ;  but  on  making  as 
close  an  approximation  as  possible  to  the  truth,  through  a  comparison  of  the  rate 
of  duty  and  the  average  number  of  passengers  conveyed  it  was  found  that  the 
duty  paid  by  the  stage  coach  was  \d.  per  passenger  per  mile  (Brit.  Doc.  1837  (456), 
xx,  291,  'Report  of  Committee').  On  the  road  from  London  to  Dover  one 
coach  proprietor  had  five  coaches,  on  which  he  paid  (in  1836)  a  mileage  duty  of 
£2273.  16s.  Qd.,  from  which  his  competitors  by  steam  power  were  wholly  free.  The 
same  conditions  were  found  on  the  great  north  road  (ibid.,  evidence  of  Mr  Home). 
In  Harris,  The  Coaching  Age,  p.  193,  we  are  given  a  statement  of  the  duties  and 
other  expenditures  of  the  "Wellington"  coach  from  London  to  Newcastle  for  a 
year,  drawn  up  by  one  who  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  accounts,  which  shows 
that  the  taxes  paid  by  this  coach  to  the  Government  were  £2568.  18s.  Qd.  The 
tolls  paid  were  extra,  over  and  above  this  amount,  and  were  annually  over  £2500. 
From  all  of  these  expenses  the  vessels  were  free.  Steamship  proprietors  had  another 
advantage  over  coaches  in  being  allowed  to  retail  wines  and  spirits  without  paying 
an  excise  license  (Brit.  Doc.  1837  (456),  xx,  291,  'Report  of  Committee  on  Taxation 
of  Internal  Communication,'  p.  v). 
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profitable,  because  there  was  not  enough  business  for  both  rivals1.  In 
the  case  of  passengers  who  wished  to  reach  any  of  the  places  on  or  near 
the  great  north  road  it  was  more  congenial  to  them  to  take  the  vessel 
to  the  nearest  point  on  the  coast,  and  then  reach  their  inland  destination 
by  coach,  than  to  take  the  coach  all  the  way2.  Thus,  people  flocked 
to  the  steamboats  and  left  the  long  coach  roads  wherever  it  was 
possible  to  do  so  conveniently.  In  some  instances,  the  travelling  on 
the  lateral  lines  leading  to  these  main  roads  was  much  increased,  so 
that  although  steam  navigation  might  interfere  with  the  business  on 
the  roads  that  were  parallel  with  it,  it  produced  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  collateral  trade3.  Whether  this  increase  of  transverse  trade 
made  up  immediately  for  the  loss  of  trade  on  the  longer  through  routes 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  determine. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  effect  on  the  revenues  of  the  roads  due  to 
the  abolition  of  statute  labour  (or  composition  therefor)  and  to  the 
competition  of  steam  navigation,  it  is  certain  that  the  railways  directly 
attracted  the  traffic  from  the  adjacent  thoroughfares  that  were  parallel 
with  them.  This  reduction  of  road  carriage,  by  diminishing  the  tolls 
on  the  turnpikes,  made  it  more  difficult  for  the  trusts  to  pay  their 
interest  obligations  and  maintain  the  roads.  As  it  is  impossible  to 
make  general  statements  on  this  subject  with  great  accuracy,  it  will 
serve  our  purjjose  better  to  note  the  results  in  particular  instances  in 
which  the  great  roads  are  involved. 

One  of  the  clearest  cases  of  the  influence  of  the  railway  in  cur- 
tailing the  revenues  of  the  roads  was  that  of  the  line  from  London  to 
Birmingham.  This  road  was  practically  parallel  with  the  London  and 
Birmingham  Railway,  and  was  one  of  the  best  constructed  and  managed 
roads  in  England.  The  railway  was  fully  opened  in  1838,  and  the  tolls 
received  on  the  various  road  trusts  between  these  two  cities,  for  the 
half-year  ending  Mar.  29,  1839,  amounted  to  £7899,  which  when 
doubled  would  make  £15,798  as  the  approximate  amount  of  the  tolls 

1  Brit.  Doc.  1837  (456),  xx,  291,  'Report  of  Committee ; '  also  evidence  of  Messrs 
Home,  Wheatley,  Wimberley  and  Kemplay.  These  facts  were  evidenced  by  witnesses 
from  almost  every  district  of  the  kingdom.  Baines,  History  of  Liverpool,  pp.  564-5, 
shows  that  when  Bell  put  his  first  useful  steamboat  on  the  Clyde,  plying  between 
Glasgow  and  Greenock,  four  coaches  between  these  two  places  were  immediately 
discontinued,  on  account  of  the  transfer  of  the  passenger  travel  to  the  vessel,  although 
the  ordinary  speed  of  the  vessel  was  only  four  to  four  and  one-half  miles  an  hour, 
and  less  than  that  when  the  wind  and  tide  were  unfavourable.  Buchanan,  Practical 
Treatise  on  Propelling  Vessels  by  Steam,  p.  13,  says  that  in  1816,  when  he  was  writing, 
the  vessels  along  the  Clyde  had  largely  superseded  the  coaches  and  that  the 
steamers  had  greatly  increased  the  amount  of  travelling. 

2  Brit.  Doc.  1837  (456),  xx,  291,  evidence  of  Messrs  Wimberley  and  Collins. 

3  Ibid.,  evidence  of  Mr  Wimberley. 
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for  the  first  year  after  the  opening  of  the  railway.  The  tolls  for  the 
year  1836,  the  last  year  before  the  opening  of  the  railway1,  were  £28,525. 
This  shows  a  decrease  of  approximately  £12,727  a  year,  or  almost  fifty 
per  cent.,  on  the  tolls  of  18362.  This  could  not  have  been  due  to  canal 
competition,  for  the  road  traffic  was  derived  largely  from  passengers 
and  parcels  while  the  canal  traffic  was  that  of  heavy  articles.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  decrease  of  the  road  tolls  was  a  direct 
accompaniment  of,  and  caused  by,  the  operation  of  the  railway.  A 
similar  result  may  be  noted  in  connexion  with  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Railway,  which  was  opened  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1830.  Soon  after  its  operation  began,  an  attempt  was  made  to  let  the 
tolls  at  two  bars  near  the  Manchester  end  of  the  turnpike  road  which 
followed  the  same  direction  as  this  railway.  The  Eccles  bar,  which  had 
been  let  in  1829  for  £1575,  and  in  1830  for  £1700,  was  offered  for  the 
next  year  at  £800;  and  the  Irlam  bar  which  had  brought  in  1829  a 
rental  of  £1335,  and  in  1830  of  £1300,  was  offered  for  £500 ;  but  because 
of  the  reduction  of  revenue  anticipated  or  experienced  as  a  result  of  the 
railway,  no  one  was  found  who  wanted  to  farm  these  tolls,  even  at  the 
immense  reduction  for  which  they  were  offered3. 

At  a  ganglion  like  London,  where  great  roads  converge,  the  effect  of 
a  railway  would  necessarily  be  felt  with  great  intensity.  We  would 
also  expect  considerable  reductions  of  the  tolls  on  roads  that  were 
parallel  to  railways  but  at  short  distances  removed  on  either  side. 
Taking  those  trusts  which  were  parallel  and  close  to,  but  not  adjoining, 


1  This  railway  was  partly  opened  in  1837  and  completely  in 

2  Brit.  Doc.  1839  (295),  ix,  369,  'Minutes  of  Evidence,' 
this  are  as  follows : 


Turnpike  Trusts  between  London 
and  Birmingham 

Whetstone  Trust 

St  Albans  Trust 

Dunstable  Trust 

Puddlehill  Trust 

Hockliffe  and  Stratford  Trust 

Stratford  and  Dunchurch  Trust 

Dunchurch  and  Stonebridge  Trust 

Stonebridge  and  Birmingham  Trust 

.• .  Tolls  for  half-year  after  the  opening  of  the 
London  and  Birmingham  railway  were 

.-.  Estimated  toll  for  1839  would  be 
3  Manchester  Guardian,  Feb.  12,  1831,  p.  3. 


completely  in 

1838. 

vidence,'  p.  66. 

The  details  of 

Tolls  received 

for  half- 

Tolls  received 

year  ending 

in  year 

Mar.  29,  1839 

1836 

£2,207 

£5,365 

1,063 

3,821 

720 

2,770 

656 

2,525 

735 

3,507 

1,324 

6,335 

466 

1,707 

728 

2,495 

7,899 
2 

£15,798 


£28,525 
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the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway,  we  find  that  the  tolls  in  1839 
were  only  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  what  they  were  in  18341 ;  and, 
of  course,  those  roads  that  were  the  more  distant  from  the  railway  were 
less  affected  than  those  that  were  nearer2.  So  great  were  the  reductions 
of  the  tolls  in  some  cases,  and  the  uncertainty  of  their  amount,  that 
it  was  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  get  anyone  to  farm  them3. 
Sir  James  Macadam,  who  was  the  General  Superintendent  of  the 
Metropolitan  Roads,  after  speaking  in  1839  of  other  factors  which  had 
caused  some  roads  to  go  from  bad  to  worse4,  added  the  significant 
statement :  "  The  calamity  of  railways  has  also  fallen  upon  us,  which,  of 
course,  has  aggravated  the  evil5."  It  must  not  be  understood  from  what 
we  have  said,  and  from  the  instances  we  have  adduced,  that  wherever 
the  railway  went  the  roads  fell  into  decay.  The  reduction  of  turnpike 
revenues  noted  above  was  an  inevitable  concomitant  of  the  introduction 
of  such  a  novel  and  effective  instrument  of  transport  as  the  railway; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  some  cases  the  financial  embarrassment 

1  The  British  Almanac  and  Companion  for  1842,  p.  119,  gives  us  the  following 
information  regarding  these  roads : 

Names  of  the  Trusts 
Metropolis  Roads,  North 
St  Albans  and  Barnet 
Dunstable 
Sparrows  Heme 
Hockliff'e  and  Woburn 
Holyhead  Road,  Hockliffe  district 
Old  Stratford  and  Dunchurch 
Northampton  and  Newport  Pagnell 
Market  Harborough  and  Welford   .  . 
Dunchurch  and  Stonebridge 
Market  Harborough  and  Loughborough 
Stone,  Stafford  and  Penkridge 

2  See  above  table.  For  other  instances  of  similar  reductions  of  tolls,  see  Brit. 
Doc.  1839  (295),  ix,  369,  evidence  of  Mr  Levy  and  others;  also  Railway  Times, 
v  (1842),  pp.  18,  21. 

3  Ibid. 

*  In  a  communication  from  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  Company  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  in  1846,  as  to  the  desirability  of  keeping  the  Regent's  Canal  open  and  free 
from  railway  control,  as  a  means  of  outlet  for  the  inland  canals,  there  are  these 
words:  "Now  it  is  at  once  admitted  that  if  this  new  power  [i.e.,  locomotives  and 
railways]  can  prove  itself  competent  to  under-carry  canals,  the  Proprietors  of  the 
latter  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  be  shielded,  either  by  Parliament  or  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  from  the  ruin  which  has  already  befallen  a  considerable 
portion  of  our  macadamized  roads,  with  the  various  establishments ...  which  are 
dependent  thereon."  This  would  seem  to  be  good  (because  disinterested)  testimony 
in  regard  to  the  decline  of  some  of  the  best  constructed  roads. 

8  Brit.  Doc.  1839  (295),  ix,  369,  evidence  of  Sir  James  Macadam. 


Amount  of  tolls 

1834 

1839 

£86,676 

£77,944 

3,472 

1,896 

2,680 

1,011 

3,458 

2,613 

2,519 

1,230 

3,250 

1,198 

5,894 

2,702 

2,260 

1,505 

3,847 

2,562 

1,525 

1,027 

6,591 

5,646 

1,536 

901 
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of  the  trusts  was  directly  traceable  to  the  railway.  But  we  have 
already  shown  that  before  the  iron  road  came  into  active  use  there 
were  other  factors  which  were  causing  many  of  the  trusts  to  be 
pecuniarily  involved,  and  these,  doubtless,  still  continued  after  the 
railway  came  into  operation.  If  the  railway  did,  along  certain  routes, 
exercise  the  most  potent  influence  in  effecting  an  immediate  dislocation 
of  business  from  the  road  to  the  rail,  it  is  evident  that  this  transfer 
would  leave  the  roads  subject  to  less  injury,  and  therefore  they  would 
not  need  so  much  expended  upon  them  for  maintenance  and  repair. 
It  would  seem,  then,  that  if  some  other  things  had  not  been  detrimental 
to  the  finances  of  the  roads,  the  railways  alone  would  not  have  brought 
about  all  the  evils  that  were  attributed  to  them. 

Having  now  considered  the  effect  of  the  railways  in  causing  a  decrease 
of  the  traffic  and  revenue  of  many  of  the  turnpike  trusts,  we  next  inquire 
as  to  the  reasons  why  the  railways  attained  the  ascendancy  over  the 
stage  coaches.  In  the  light  of  past  experience,  we  to-day  can  see  many 
reasons  why  they  should  have  gained  the  pre-eminence,  such  as,  their 
greater  speed  and  comfort,  greater  accommodation  and  cheaper  rates, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  mental  stimulus  from  railway  travel1.  But, 
beside  these,  at  this  early  time  there  were  some  additional  reasons 
for  railway  predominance  which  are  not  apparent  to  us  to-day. 

Railway  companies  had  a  much  lighter  burden  of  taxation  than 
those  who  carried  on  the  ordinary  highways.  In  addition  to  the 
turnpike  tolls,  the  chief  taxes  paid  by  regular  stage  coaches  were: 
the  license  duty  of  five  pounds  (£5)  on  each  coach  kept  to  run,  and 
one  shilling  on  each  supplementary  license ;  the  assessed  tax  on  coach- 
men and  guards,  which  was  £l.  5*.  for  each2;  the  stage  coach  duty, 
which  was  levied  on  a  graduated  scale  according  to  the  number  of 
passengers  which  the  coach  would  carry,  but  irrespective  of  the  number 
of  passengers  actually  carried  or  the  number  of  horses  used;  and, 
finally,  the  assessed  tax  on  all  draught  horses3.     The  license  tax  had  to 

1  See  Railway  Times,  v  (1842),  pp.  639-40,  711,  973. 

2  Brit.  Doc.  1837  (456),  xx,  291,  'Report  of  Committee  on  Taxation  of 
Internal  Communication,  Minutes  of  Evidence,'  p.  3,  Q.  31.  Harris,  The  Coaching 
Age,  p.  195,  says  that  £5  was  assessed  for  every  coachman  and  guard. 

3  Brit.  Doc.  1837  (456),  xx,  291,  'Report  of  Committee  on  Taxation  of  Internal 
Communication.'  The  stage  coach,  or  passenger,  duties  were  changed  from  time 
to  time,  but  they  were  at  best  so  burdensome  that  coach  proprietors  wanted  them 
reduced  to  the  minimum ;  and  in  order  to  accomplish  this  it  was  customary,  with 
the  approach  of  winter,  to  lessen  the  number  for  which  the  license  was  taken  out 
at  the  Stamp  Office.  For  example,  a  coach  which  was  licensed  to  carry  six  inside 
and  twelve  outside  during  the  summer  when  business  was  active  might  be  licensed 
for  the  winter  to  carry  only  four  inside  and  eight  outside.  In  this  way,  the  stage 
coach  duty  would  be  reduced  about  one  penny  a  mile  per  single  mile,  or  about  thirty 
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be  paid  whether  the  coach  were  run  only  a  few  days  or  for  the  whole 
year,  and  the  same  regulation  was  enforced  concerning  the  assessed 
taxes.  The  stage  coach  rates  were  paid  each  way  by  the  coach 
proprietors,  the  lowest  amount  being  for  a  coach  with  a  capacity  of 
four  passengers,  which  paid  one  penny  per  mile  each  way1;  in  other 
words,  the  lowest  duty  was  one-fourth  penny  per  passenger  per  mile. 
Beside  the  foregoing  taxes,  from  which  the  railway  company  was 
exempted,  the  coaches  had  to  pay  a  mileage  duty,  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  miles  the  coach  travelled  but  without  any  reference  to  the 
number  of  passengers  the  coach  was  licensed  to  carry.  Coach  pro- 
prietors, in  a  few  cases,  bought  their  coaches  outright;  but  in  most 
instances  they  made  an  arrangement  with  the  coach  builder  to  pay  him, 
for  the  use  of  the  coaches  that  were  required,  a  certain  mileage  rate, 
which  varied  from  two  to  three  pence  per  mile  according  to  the  contract 
they  were  able  to  make  with  the  owner  of  the  vehicles2. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  taxation  of  the  railway,  as  an  operating 
agent,  consisted  merely  of  a  mileage  duty  of  one-half  penny  per  mile 
on  every  four  passengers,  that  is,  one-eighth  penny  per  passenger  per 
mile3.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  mileage  rate  was  the  only 
one  of  the  stage  coach  taxes  that  applied  to  railways,  and  it  was  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  amount  charged  on  the  coaches.  But  there  was 
this  further  distinction  to  be  carefully  noted  between  the  steam  and 
the  stage  coaches,  that  while  the  railway  was  charged  mileage  rate 

per  cent.,  during  the  winter.  It  may  be  asked  why  a  coach  proprietor  could  not  take 
out  a  license  for  a  smaller  number  of  passengers,  paying  therefore  the  lower  duty, 
but  carry  the  larger  number  of  passengers  on  his  coach.  The  answer  is  that  penalties 
were  heavy  for  the  transgression  of  the  law,  and  on  the  chief  roads  there  were  men 
who  made  their  living  by  informing  on  persons  who  broke  the  law,  since  the  informers 
got  one-half  of  the  penalty  imposed  on  offenders.  The  number  of  passengers  that 
a  coach  could  carry  had  to  be  painted  on  it  in  a  conspicuous  place ;  and  if  a  coach 
were  found  with  more  than  its  legal  number  of  passengers  the  magistrate's  fine  made 
a  considerable  expense  for  the  proprietor.  See  also  Harris,  The  Coaching  Age, 
pp.  196-8. 

1  These  stage  coach  duties,  as  given  in  the  schedule  to  Act  2  &  3  William  IV, 
c.  120,  were  as  follows : 

For   4  passengers,  Id.  per  mile  a  single  mile. 

6  „  \\d. 

9  „  2d. 

12  „  2\d. 

15  „  3d.  „ 

18  „  3£d. 

2  Harris,  The  Coaching  Age,  pp.  198-9. 

3  Brit.  Doc.  1837  (456),  xx,  291,  'Report  of  Committee  on  Taxation  of  Internal 
Communication.'  In  1842,  this  was  changed  to  five  per  cent,  of  the  receipts  from 
passenger  traffic. 
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only  on  the  passengers  actually  conveyed,  the  stage  coaches  were 
charged  their  rate  on  the  number  of  passengers  which  the  coaches 
were  licensed  to  carry,  whether  they  were  full  or  empty.  This  was  a 
detriment  to  the  stage  coaches;  for  if  one  of  them  was  capable  of 
carrying  twelve  passengers,  only  an  average  of  eight  passengers  could 
be  counted  on ;  and,  therefore,  in  paying  both  ways,  they  paid  duty 
for  twenty-four  passengers,  but  carried  and  received  payment  for  only 
sixteen1.  Some  advocated  repealing  the  duties  on  stage  coaches  to 
enable  them  to  compete  with  the  railways,  and  a  proposal  had  been 
made  to  take  the  tax  off  coaches  running  parallel  with  the  railway, 
but  neither  of  these  was  carried  out2.  This  manifest  unfairness  could 
not  but  prove  prejudicial  to  the  proprietors  of  stage  coaches,  many  of 
whom  expected  that  their  business  would  be  overwhelmed3.  Some  of 
them,  however,  saw  clearly  that,  even  if  stage  coaches  were  made  free 


1  Brit.  Doc.  1837  (456),  xx,  291,  evidence  of  Mr  Home.  He  handed  in  the 
following  computation  to  exemplify  the  difference  between  railway  and  road 
carriage  in  the  matter  of  mileage  duty  alone : 

Coaches  to  Birmingham,  say  108  miles, —  £    S-    ^ 

If  licensed  for  15  passengers,  say  average  10,  at  3d,  a  single  mile, 

is  per  journey     1     7     0 

Railway  at  ^d.  per  head,  say  10  passengers,  is  per  journey  ....  11     3 

Difference  15     9 

The  mileage  duty,  therefore,  is  2s.  8%d.  by  coach,  and  Is.  \\d.  by  railway,  for 
each  person  actually  carried. 

Mr  Home      had  3  Birmingham  and  3  Liverpool  and  Manchester  coaches. 

7 
3 
0 
1 
1 
15 


Mr  Chaplin 

„    2 

Mr  Sherman 

,    3 

Mr  Gilbert 

„     1 

Mr  Mountain 

,     1 

Mr  Nelson 

„  o 

10 

£    s. 
7  17 


(1. 
6 


23  12     6 


=      4  14 


On   10  Birmingham  coaches,  the  difference  between  railway  and  coach    = 
On   15  Liverpool   and   Manchester   coaches,   the   difference   between 

railway  and  coach    = 

On   6  coaches  between  Liverpool,  Manchester  and  Birmingham,  the 

difference  between  railway  and  coach    

Difference  each  way       =  36     4     6 
Difference  for  journey    =  72     9     0 

For  a  comparison  of  the  mileage  duties  paid  by  stage  and  railway  coaches,  see 
also  HerepatK's  Railway  Magazine,  N.S.,  v,  pp.  532-3,  the  figures  of  which  are  all 
right,  but  the  editorial  comment  on  them  contains  statements  that  cannot  be 
accepted. 

2  HerepatK's  Railway  Magazine,  N.S.,  vi,  pp.  458-64;  Hansard's  Parliamentary 
Debates,  xiv  (1832),  pp.  1300-2,  statement  of  Lord  Althorp. 

3  Brit.  Doc.  1837  (456),  xx,  291,  evidence  of  Mr  Home  and  Mr  Gray. 
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of  duty,  they  could  not  compete  with  the  railways  in  the  same 
direct  line1,  on  account  of  the  many  other  advantages  which  the 
railway  had. 

Another  thing  which  tended  to  defeat  the  coaches  in  their  com- 
petition with  the  railways  was  that  the  latter  were  frequently  per- 
mitted by  the  Treasury  to  compound  for  their  taxes  at  a  very  low  and 
perfectly  illusory  rate:  a  privilege  that  was  uniformly  refused  to  the 
proprietors  of  stage  coaches2.  In  the  three  years  1835-7  the  railways 
which  were  compounding  for  their  mileage  rate  paid,  in  all,  £1519.  10s., 
whereas  the  amount  of  mileage  duty  which  would  have  been  paid  if  no 
composition  had  been  entered  into  would  have  been  £5727.  14s.  Sd. ; 
that  is,  the}^  paid  about  one-fourth  of  the  statutory  duty3.  With  such 
favouritism  or  protection  to  the  younger  and  progressive  means  of 
communication  it  was  inevitable  that  the  railways  should  soon 
dominate  in  the  carriage  of  passengers. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  effects  of  the  introduction  of 
railways,  in  particular  cases,  upon  the  previously  existing  means  for 
the  conveyance  of  passengers,  and  upon  the  roads.  But  it  requires  to 
be  emphasized  that  the  particular  cases  must  not  be  taken  as  exem- 
plifying or  attempting  to  prove  that  the  foregoing  results  were  univer- 
sally found  to  follow  the  construction  of  railways.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  the  statements  of  some  that  the  revenues  of  certain  trusts  which 

1  Brit.  Doc.  1837  (456),  xx,  291,  evidence  of  Messrs  Home,  Gray  and  Collins. 

2  Ibid.,  'Report  of  Committee,'  p.  iii. 

3  Brit.  Doc.  1839  (517),  x,  127,  'Appendix,  No.  23,'  pp.  406-7;   also  Brit.  Doc. 
1837  (456),  xx,  291,  'Minutes  of  Evidence,'  p.  23. 

This  fact  is  more  fully  exemplified  if  we  take  the  individual  cases  of  those  railways 
which  paid  composition  during  the  three  years  1835-7,  as  follows: 


Railways 

Bolton  and  Leigh 

Canterbury  and  Whitstable 

Hartleyburn  and  Brampton 

Leicester  and  Swannington    

Newcastle  and  Carlisle 

North  Union  (Wigan  and  Preston)  . 

St  Helens  and  Runcorn  Gap    

Stanhope  and  Tyne 

Stockton  and  Darlington    

Stratford  and  Moreton    

Warrington  and  Newton 

Total 


Total  amount  of 
composition  paid 

Amount  of  mileage 
duty  that  would  have 
been  paid,  if  not 
compounding 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

30 

0 

0 

877 

4 

2 

51 

0 

0 

239 

8 

9 

6 

0 

0 

23 

5 

0 

60 

0 

0 

257 

11 

6 

255 

0 

0 

1294 

3 

7 

360 

0 

0 

1112 

7 

10 

25 

0 

0 

99 

9 

3 

2 

10 

0 

46 

13 

2 

600 

0 

0 

1301 

5 

11 

20 

0 

0 

51 

13 

8 

110 

0 

0 

424 

11 

5 

1519 

10 

0 

5727 

14 

3 
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were  paralleled  by  railways  had  increased1.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  immediate  results  upon  the  revenues  of  the  turnpike  trusts,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  the  roads  did  not  suffer  any  permanent  set-back, 
nor  did  the  number  of  coaches  decrease ;  on  the  contrary,  the  number 
of  licenses  for  coaches  increased  because  of  the  necessities  that  accom- 
panied the  great  stimulus  given  to  travel2. 

1  Statements  of  Mr  Pease  and  others  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  as 
quoted  in  Advantages  of  the  Progressive  Formation  of  Railways,  pp.  16-21 ;  also 
Proceedings  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  'Minutes  of  Evidence,'  p.  49. 

*  See  Railway  Times,  vi  (1843),  p.  443,  giving  statistics  to  prove  these  statements. 
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CHAPTER   IX 

COMPETITION   OF   RAILWAYS   AND   CANALS 

In  a  former  chapter  we  have  described  the  manner  in  which  the 
carrying  trade  was  effected  on  the  canals;  for  before  1845  the  canal 
companies  themselves  were  not  authorized  to  carry,  but  this  work  was 
done  by  private  carriers  and  regularly  chartered  companies,  who 
placed  their  own  barges  on  the  canals  and  furnished  the  traction  power, 
paying  only  the  tolls  demanded  by  each  canal  company.  We  have 
also  outlined  the  changes  that  were  made  in  the  organization  of  the 
carrying  trade  on  the  railways;  but  as  it  was  in  connexion  with  this 
that  the  first  great  railway  struggle  was  precipitated  we  venture,  even 
at  the  possible  risk  of  repetition,  to  consider  the  three  chief  systems 
of  railway  operation  with  reference  to  the  way  in  which  goods  were 
transported. 

The  system  adopted  by  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway 
Company  allowed  the  carriers  who  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
terms  offered  by  the  railway  company  the  opportunity  of  sending 
goods  to  any  amount,  the  waggons  and  the  locomotive  power  being 
provided  by  the  railway  company1.     The  carrier  collected  and  delivered 

1  Brit.  Doc.  1839  (517),  x,  1,  'Second  Report  on  Railways,'  pp.  viii-ix ;  also 
Brit.  Doc.  1840  (437),  xm,  181,  'Fourth  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Railway 
Communication,  Minutes  of  Evidence,'  p.  110,  showing  that  the  London  and 
Birmingham  Railway  Company  believed  it  was  more  advantageous  to  them  to  allow 
carriers  to  come  on  their  line  and  pay  the  railway  company  tolls  for  the  use  of  their 
road,  than  to  be  carriers  themselves.  The  company  thought  that  the  public  would  also 
be  better  served,  because  the  individual  carrier  who  had  charge  of  their  goods  would 
be  more  responsible.  The  railway  company  charged  by  weight  only.  They  claimed 
all  small  parcels  under  100  pounds,  and  transported  them  themselves  (v.  Brit.  Doc. 
1840  (437),  xm,  181,  'Minutes  of  Evidence,'  p.  98).  That  the  legislature  intended 
to  ensure  the  right  of  carriers  to  use  the  railways,  upon  payment  of  the  tolls  to  the 
railway  companies,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  every  original  railway  Act,  except 
that  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  contained  a  clause  to  that  effect. 
But  since  this  right  could  not  be  exercised  without  great  danger  to  the  public,  on 
account  of  the  admission  to  the  railway  of  steam-power  that  was  not  under  the 
immediate  control  of  the  company,  the  provision  was  made  in  one  of  the  later  Acts 
of  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway  Company  that  the  latter  should  provide 
the  carriers  with  both  waggons  and  power  at  a  fair  and  reasonable  charge  (Railway 
Times,  iv,  p.  366).     See  also  Whitehead,  Railway  Management,  2nd  ed.,  p.  6. 
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the  goods,  took  all  risks,  and  paid  the  tolls  and  hanlage  charges,  which 
were  so  regulated  as  to  yield  good  profits  to  the  railway  company  and 
a  reasonable  return  to  the  carriers.  This  arrangement  could  hardly  be 
said  to  offer  such  competition  as  to  secure  the  public  against  exorbitant 
charges,  because  the  demand  for  carriage  depended  upon  the  terms  and 
rates  fixed  by  the  company,  and,  consequently,  the  rivalry  between  the 
carriers  was,  in  a  great  measure,  restricted  to  the  collection  and  delivery 
of  the  goods  with  which  they  were  entrusted.  This  competition,  there- 
fore, afforded  no  guarantee  that  the  service  would  be  performed  at  the 
lowest  remunerative  charge.  The  profits  of  each  carrier  depended  on  the 
amount  of  his  business,  and  this  could  only  be  maintained  and  increased 
be  incessant  attention  to  the  wishes  of  his  employers.  This  open 
system  pursued  by  the  London  and  Birmingham  ceased  when  that 
line  became  merged  with  others  in  the  London  and  North  Western. 

An  entirely  opposite  system  was  that  in  force  on  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Railway.  That  company  was  required  by  its  Act  to  under- 
take the  carriage  of  any  goods  that  might  be  brought  to  its  represen- 
tatives for  conveyance  along  the  line;  and  thus  private  carriers  were 
excluded  from  a  share  in  the  goods  traffic.  The  company  was  limited 
as  to  the  amount  of  charge  which  it  might  demand  for  the  carriage; 
but,  in  reality,  it  did  not  charge  the  maximum  rates  specified  in  the 
Act.  On  the  contrary,  the  rates  were  fixed  with  reference  to  the  cost 
of  water  carriage  between  these  places1. 

The  third  system  was  a  combination  of  the  other  two,  and  was  found 
in  operation  on  the  Grand  Junction  Railway,  from  Birmingham  to 
Manchester  and  Liverpool.  The  company  could  not  prevent  any 
private  carrier  using  their  line,  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  themselves 
undertook  the  carriage  of  goods,  and  therefore  competed  at  every 
point  with  the  private  carriers2.  They  retained  for  themselves  the  con- 
veyance of  all  Birmingham  and  Lancashire  goods  coming  from  or  going 
to  London.     Before  admitting  any  carrier  on  their  line,   the  railway 

1  Brit.  Doc.  1839  (517),  x,  1,  'Second  Report  on  Railways,'  pp.  viii-ix.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  at  a  later  date,  found  it 
wise  to  adopt  a  different  plan  from  this  which  they  had  pursued  for  many  years 
(Railway  Times,  vi,  p.  152).  This  railway  company  was  different  from  any  other  in 
that  it  was  made  a  carrier  by  its  Act  of  incorporation.  The  Stockton  and  Darlington, 
before  that  line  was  opened,  had  received  application  requesting  the  privilege  of 
carriage  by  locomotive  engine  on  its  roadway,  but  had  refused  this ;  for  the  com- 
mittee in  charge,  after  careful  inquiries,  were  convinced  that  the  company's  welfare 
would  be  best  served  by  being  the  principal  carriers  on  its  own  line.  Jeans, 
Jubilee  Memorial  of  the  Railway  System,  p.  63. 

2  Brit.  Doc.  1839  (517),  x,  1,  'Second  Report  on  Railways,'  pp.  viii-ix;  also 
Brit.  Doc.  1844  (318),  xi,  17,  'Fifth  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Railways,' 
Appendix  No.  2,  pp.  22-23. 
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company  bound  him  by  agreement  not  to  charge  his  patrons  less  for 
the  carriage  of  goods  than  the  rate  demanded  by  the  company  for  the 
same  service1.  Hence,  the  public  could  derive  little  or  no  benefit  from 
this  kind  of  competition.  Moreover,  we  can  readily  see  that  when  many 
carriers  were  allowed  on  the  one  line  of  railway,  using  the  same  track, 
stations,  terminal  facilities  and  other  equipment,  much  confusion  and 
no  little  strife  would  ensue,  not  only  among  the  carriers  themselves 
but  also  between  the  railway  company  and  the  carriers,  for  the  carriers 
were  not  always  careful  in  their  use  of  the  appurtenances  of  the  road. 
Then,  when  anything  went  wrong,  or  any  injury  was  done,  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  the  company  to  know  who  had  been  the  cause 
of  the  trouble.  Besides,  the  safety  and  the  convenience  of  passengers 
were  endangered  by  the  presence  of  so  many  rivals  on  the  line. 
The  jealousies  and  complaints  that  arose  from  such  a  confusion  of 
interests  on  the  same  line  had  shown  the  railway  company,  as  early 
as  1840,  the  necessity  of  excluding  private  carriers  altogether,  and 
undertaking  all  the  carrying  trade  themselves2. 

The  decision  arrived  at  by  the  Grand  Junction  Railway  Company 
was  being  reached  by  other  railway  companies  also,  as  the  only  solution 
for  the  ills  of  the  existing  situation  in  regard  to  the  goods  traffic  on 
railways3.  In  support  of  the  contention  that  the  railway  companies 
should  be  the  only  carriers  on  their  lines,  it  was  urged  that,  as  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  perform  so  much  of  the  carriage  as  was  equivalent 

1  See  Brit.  Doc.  1840  (437),  xm,  181,  'Minutes  of  Evidence,'  pp.  88-89,  for  "Copy 
of  an  Agreement  between  the  Grand  Junction  Railway  Company  and  Messrs  Robins 
&  Co.  (carriers)  of  Liverpool."  The  Grand  Junction  Railway  Company  charged 
by  the  parcels,  and  these  could  not  be  boxed  together  by  putting  small  ones  inside 
of  large  ones  (ibid.,  p.  98). 

The  Bolton  and  Leigh  Railway,  communicating  with  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester, was  let  to  a  single  carrier.  The  North  Union  Railway  (from  Wigan  to 
Preston)  professed  to  follow  the  example  of  the  London  and  Birmingham,  but  up 
to  1839  only  one  carrier  had  established  himself  upon  the  line,  and  as  he  was  the 
lessee  of  the  Bolton  and  Leigh  it  was  thought  that  his  wealth  and  influence  might 
exclude  all  other  competition  from  these  two  lines.  The  Newcastle  and  Carlisle 
Railway  Company  was  the  only  carrier  on  its  line.  The  Stockton  and  Darlington 
was  the  principal  carrier  on  this  line ;  although  there  were  also  other  parties,  using 
horse-power,  who  were  engaged  in  carrying  goods.  The  Leeds  and  Selby  Company 
was  the  sole  carrier  on  that  line.  Brit.  Doc.  1839  (517),  x,  1,  'Second  Report  of 
Committee  on  Railways.' 

2  Brit.  Doc.  1840  (299),  xm,  167,  'Third  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Railway 
Communication.'  See  also  Railway  and  Canal  Cases,  i,  p.  592  et  seq.,  Pickford 
et  al.  vs.  The  Grand  Junction  Railway  Company.  This  case  is  fully  discussed  in 
Appendix    14. 

3  Railway  and  Canal  Cases,  in,  p.  563  et  seq.,  Parker  vs.  Great  Western  Railway 
Company  (1844),  shows  that  this  railway  company  was  following  the  Grand  Junction 
in  trying  to  exclude  the  carriers  from  their  line. 
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to  at  least  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  cost,  namely,  the  transport  of 
the  goods  along  the  railway,  the  conditions  were  not  such  as  to  enable 
the  public  to  benefit  by  the  competition  of  private  carriers,  and  the 
companies  could  perform  the  remaining  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  work 
more  economically.  Then,  by  the  companies  taking  the  carrying  trade 
completely  into  their  own  hands,  the  shippers  served  by  each  line  would 
be  assured  the  advantage  of  uniformity  of  charge.  Finally,  it  was 
said  that,  in  order  to  bring  railway  conveyance  fairly  into  competition 
with  the  old  canal  monopoly  that  existed  in  many  cases,  it  was  essential 
that  the  railway  companies  should  become  carriers,  since  the  great 
private  carrying  firms  were  generally  interested  in  continuing  the  canal1. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  asserted  that  it  was  neither  so  economical 
nor  so  convenient  for  the  public  that  the  railway  company  should  step 
out  of  its  legitimate  sphere,  by  becoming  collectors  and  distributors  of 
goods;  and  that  the  competition  of  the  private  carriers,  though  con- 
fined to  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  total  charge,  was  sure  to  reduce  this 
portion  of  it  to  a  minimum,  and  hence  was  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
public  economy.  Moreover,  if  the  railway  companies  should  become 
carriers,  and  the  private  carriers  should  be  driven  off  the  rails,  the  rail- 
ways would  then  be  in  a  position  to  combine  with  the  canals  and  force 
the  public  to  pay  monopoly  prices2. 

1  Brit.  Doc.  1844  (318),  xi,  17,  'Fifth  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Railways,' 
Appendix  No.  2,  also  'Minutes  of  Evidence,'  Q.  3933-6.  Ibid.,  p.  290  et  seq., 
gives  much  discussion  as  to  whether  it  was  best  to  have  private  carriers  on  the 
railway  lines  or  to  have  the  railways  act  as  carriers  on  their  own  lines. 

The  last  argument,  of  course,  has  no  weight.  The  railway  could  compete  with 
the  canal,  by  its  having  passenger  traffic  to  add  to  its  income,  while  the  canal  had 
none ;  so  that,  in  order  to  meet  the  canal  monopoly,  it  was  not  necessary  to  drive 
the  private  carriers  off  the  railway. 

2  Brit.  Doc.  1844  (318),  xi,  17,  'Fifth  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Railways,' 
also  'Minutes  of  Evidence,'  p.  290  et  seq. 

In  the  Raihvay  Times,  iv,  p.  366,  the  editor  of  that  journal  in  discussing  the 
pamphlet  of  Henry  Booth  on  the  "  Carrying  Question,"  shows  that  Booth's  arguments 
against  admitting  private  carriers  on  the  railway,  though  applicable  to  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  Railway,  did  not  bear  upon  the  general  question  as  it  related  to 
the  vast  and  complicated  interests  over  the  whole  kingdom.  Then,  when  he  had 
thus  dismissed  the  consideration  of  that  pamphlet,  he  reiterated  his  own  views; 
and  after  showing  that  the  carriers  had  a  legal  right  to  the  use  of  the  railways  on 
payment  of  the  tolls,  he  went  on  to  exemplify  how  it  was  to  the  advantage  of  all 
parties  that  such  competition  should  be  encouraged.  In  addition  to  the  reasons 
here  suggested  in  the  text,  the  editor  says  that  the  private  carriers  would  compete 
also  in  the  matter  of  attention  and  civility  to  the  public,  which  was  scarcely  less 
important  than  the  economy  of  charges ;  whereas  the  railway  companies  as  carriers 
would  show  but  slight  moral  responsibility.  The  carriers  had  also  well-established 
collecting  and  distributing  facilities  in  all  the  important  towns  and  cities,  and  were 
therefore  prepared  to  look  after  the  goods  traffic  at  all  places  remote  from  the 
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There  certainly  was  a  good  deal  of  weight  in  some  of  the  arguments 
advanced  on  each  side.  The  effect  of  railway  companies  becoming 
carriers  was  undoubtedly,  in  many  cases,  beneficial,  and  led  to  a 
material  reduction  of  the  existing  charges1;  and,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, it  might  be  as  convenient  for  the  public  to  employ  the 
railway  companies  as  carriers.  This  would  be  the  case  where  the 
railway  had  a  station  at  the  point  of  destination  of  the  shipment ;  for 
example,  if  a  merchant  in  London  were  sending  goods  to  Birmingham 
it  would  be  just  as  convenient  to  have  the  railway  take  them  there  as 
to  send  them  by  a  carrier  on  the  canal,  for  as  soon  as  they  were  unloaded 
at  that  railway  station  the  Birmingham  merchant  would  have  no  trouble 
in  getting  his  goods.  But,  in  regard  to  much  of  the  traffic  of  the  country, 
it  would  certainly  be  felt  as  an  inconvenience  to  be  obliged  to  employ 
a  railway  company  as  the  sole  carrier.  For  example,  if  goods  were  to 
be  sent  from  London  to  some  place  near  Birmingham,  and  they  were 
given  into  the  hands  of  a  private  carrier  in  London,  they  would  be 
taken  by  him  or  his  agent  from  the  station  at  Birmingham,  when  they 
had  reached  there,  and  delivered  to  the  consignee ;  but,  if  the  railway 
company  were  the  only  carrier,  the  freight  would  be  left  at  Birmingham 
until  removed  by  the  consignee.  To  cite  the  instance  of  Coventry :  if 
goods  were  sent  by  private  carrier  from  London  to  Coventry,  they 
would,  if  suitable,  be  taken  by  him  on  the  railway  to  Birmingham 
(there  being  no  station  at  Coventry),  and  then  carted  back  by  the 
carrier  for  the  seventeen  miles  to  Coventry  and  there  delivered  at 
the  consignee's  door.  Even  this  method  of  getting  the  goods  to 
Coventry  did  not  cost  as  much  as  to  take  them  from  London  to 
Coventry  by  canal.  But  if  the  shipment  were  given  to  the  railway 
company  as  the  carrier  it  would  be  taken  to  Birmingham  and  left 
there  to  await  the  coming  of  the  consignee  or  his  agent  who  would 
ship  the  goods  back  to  Coventry  by  road  or  by  canal  as  seemed  most 


railway  termini.  He  regarded  it  as  in  the  interest  of  the  railways  as  well  as  the 
public  to  continue  the  carriers  on  their  lines.  For  further  discussion  of  the  carrying 
question,  see  Appendix  14. 

1  Brit.  Doc.  1840  (299),  xin,  167, 'Third  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Railways,' 
under  heading  II,  "Carriage  of  Cattle  and  Goods  by  Railways." 

Note  what  we  have  formerly  said  regarding  the  effect  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester Railway  in  reducing  the  charges  made  by  navigations  between  these  places. 
Also  Brit.  Doc.  1840  (437),  xm,  181,  'Fourth  Report  on  Railways,  Minutes  of  Evi- 
dence,' pp.  82,  110  et  seq. ;  and  Brit.  Doc.  1844  (318),  xi,  17,  'Minutes  of  Evidence.' 
p.  76  et  seq.,  where  we  learn  that  when  the  Leeds  and  Selby  Railway  Company 
opened  their  line  and  did  their  carrying  the  rates  on  the  Aire  and  Calder 
Navigation  were  very  materially  reduced.  See  also  ibid.,  'Minutes  of  Evidence.' 
p.  527  et  seq. 
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desirable1.  The  carriers  who  used  both  railway  and  canal  conveniences 
carried  the  more  valuable  articles  on  the  railway,  and  the  cheaper 
freight,  i.e.,  the  more  bulky  and  heavy  commodities,  by  the  canals,  for 
the  latter  class  generally  did  not  require  rapid  transport.  The  private 
carriers  who  did  nothing  else  than  that  work,  and  who  had  well- 
established  facilities  for  the  economical  collection  and  distribution  of 
traffic,  asserted  that  it  was  not  possible  for  the  railway  company  to 
perform  these  services  as  acceptably  and  cheaply  as  themselves ;  but,  of 
course,  the  railway  company  could  develop  just  as  good  facilities  if  it  were 
thought  best  to  put  the  performance  of  these  duties  in  their  hands.  There 
was  another  advantage  in  employing  private  carriers,  in  that  they  were 
responsible  for  the  goods  from  the  time  they  left  the  consignor  until  they 
reached  the  consignee;  but  the  railway  assumed  no  such  responsibility2. 
As  we  have  seen,  it  was  the  intention  of  Parliament  that  railways 
should  be  on  the  same  footing  as  canals  and  that  railway  proprietors 
should  have  similar  rights  to  those  of  canal  proprietors,  that  is,  receiving 
tolls,  but  not  carrying  at  all3.  When  this  matter  was  under  public 
discussion  many  of  the  carriers  said  that  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to 
carry  out  the  intention  of  Parliament  and  preserve  competition  by 
excluding  the  railway  companies  from  carrying  on  their  own  lines. 
Others  were  in  favour  of  suppressing  the  private  carriers  and  giving 
all  the  work  into  the  hands  of   the  railways4.     Out  of   the  mass  of 

1  Brit.  Doc.  1840  (437),  xm,  181,  'Fourth  Report  on  Railways,'  evidence  of 
Messrs  Tibbits,  Derham  and  Harnett  (p.  24).  The  London  and  Birmingham  Railway 
carried  only  through  traffic. 

2  Brit.  Doc.  1844  (318),  xi,  17,  'Fifth  Report  on  Railways,  Minutes  of  Evidence,' 
Q.  3941.  The  personal  relations  of  the  private  carriers  with  their  patrons  were  a 
valued  element  in  the  conduct  of  business.  Carriers  allowed  their  customers  from 
three  to  six  months'  credit;  and  permitted  them  to  warehouse  their  goods,  without 
charge,  till  they  could  conveniently  send  them  to  their  destination.  If  any  incon- 
venience were  suffered  and  a  complaint  made  to  the  carrier,  the  latter  was  always 
amenable  and  an  answer  was  obtained.  Even  though  this  redress  was  sometimes 
tardy  and  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  shipper,  it  was  better  than  to  be  treated 
with  indifference.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  policy  of  the  railways 
to  be  more  overbearing.  They  required  monthly  settlements  of  bills.  They  did 
not  allow  goods  to  be  left  in  their  warehouses  without  the  payment  of  storage  charges. 
When  complaints  were  made,  the  responsible  railway  official  was  so  far  removed 
from  the  complainant,  and  the  company  was  so  unresponsive,  that  unless  the  com- 
plainant had  enough  influence  to  enforce  attention  to  his  claim  he  could  not  depend 
upon  receiving  justice.     Boyle,  Hope  for  the  Canals,  pp.  17-18. 

3  Brit.  Doc.  1840  (299),  xm,  167,  'Third  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Rail  ways;' 
also  Brit.  Doc.  1840  (474),  xm,  189, '  Fifth  Report  on  Railways,  Minutes  of  Evidence,' 
p.  40,  Q.  959  ;  etc. 

4  On  this  whole  question,  see  Brit.  Doc.  1840  (299),  xm,  167,  'Report  and  Evi- 
dence,' which  deals  very  fully  with  it ;  also  Brit.  Doc.  1844  (318),  xi,  17,  'Minutes  of 
Evidence,'  p.  106  et  seq.     See  also  Appendix  14. 
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conflicting  testimony,  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  1839  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  in  this  respect  could 
not  be  carried  into  effect  in  the  way  contemplated ;  for  it  was  obvious 
that  the  payment  of  legal  tolls  was  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  arrange- 
ments that  were  necessar}?-  to  open  railroads  to  public  competition,  and 
the  rest  of  the  arrangements  were  wholly  disadvantageous  to  the  private 
carriers  on  the  line.  They  decided  that,  upon  grounds  of  safety  and 
economy,  there  should  be  upon  every  railway  one  system  of  manage- 
ment, under  one  superintending  authority,  which  should  have  the  power 
of  making  and  enforcing  all  regulations  necessary  to  the  proper  conduct 
and  maintenance  of  the  traffic.  Because  of  this,  it  was  essential  that 
the  railway  company  should  possess  a  complete  control  over  their  line 
of  road,  even  though  they  should  thereby  acquire  an  entire  monopoly 
of  the  means  of  conveyance1. 

We  have  entered  thus  fully  into  this  subject  because  it  is  one  of  the 
pivotal  points  in  the  competition  of  railways  and  canals,  and  because  it 
is  interesting  to  see  how  early,  after  the  introduction  of  railways,  it  was 
recognized  and  settled  that  they  were  unlike  most  other  enterprises  in 
being  essentially  monopolistic.  Later  reports  from  parliamentary  and 
other  public  bodies  reiterated  and  emphasized  this  characteristic  feature, 
and  also  the  need  for  some  general  supervision  and  control  so  that  the 
public  might  derive  the  utmost  benefit  from  this  natural  monopoly2; 
but  into  this  latter  phase,  that  of  railway  control,  it  is  not  our  purpose 
to  enter. 

By  what  means  did  this  monopoly  power  actually  realize  its 
monopoty,  or,  in  other  words,  how  did  it  drive  the  private  carriers 
off  the  railway?  In  many  cases  the  railway  company  gave  no  better 
terms  to  the  carriers  than  to  the  occasional  shipper,  and  so  the  carrying 

1  Brit.  Doc.  1839  (517),  x,  1,  'Second  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Railways,' 
pp.  vi-vii,  xiii. 

Another  factor  which  contributed  to  the  taking  over  of  the  carrying  trade  by 
the  railway  company  was  the  systematic  efforts  of  the  carriers  to  secure  advantage 
over  the  railway  company  by  making  false  declarations  as  to  the  weights  and 
descriptions  of  the  goods  that  they  loaded  for  carriage  on  the  company's  waggons. 
The  London  and  North  Western  had  to  appoint  a  detective  to  see  that  their 
interests  with  reference  to  this  were  protected.  In  1847,  the  next  year  after 
that  company  was  formed,  the  system  of  toll  carrying  was  abolished,  and  the 
railway  company  gradually  began  to  carry  directly  for  the  public  (v.  Stevenson, 
Fifty  Years  on  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway,  p.  17  et  seq.).  On  this 
subject,  see  also  Railway  Times,  iv,  pp.  208-9,  the  affidavit  of  John  Moss,  and 
ibid.,  vu,  p.  217,  on  "Railway  Companies  and  Railway  Carriers."  Refer  also  to 
Appendix  14. 

2  See,  for  instance,  Brit.  Doc.  1840  (299),  xiii,  167;  ibid,  1844  (166),  xi,  5; 
ibid.  1845  (279),  xxxix,  153;    ibid.  1846  (200),  xiii,  85. 
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trade  became  unremunerative1.  For  example,  the  company  charged 
the  carriers  for  the  mere  transport  of  a  certain  weight  of  goods  over  the 
line,  independently  of  the  collection  and  distribution  of  these  goods, 
the  same  rates  as  were  charged  the  public  for  the  carriage  and  the 
additional  services  of  collection  and  distribution2.  This  was  sometimes 
put  into  effect  against  all  the  carriers  on  the  line  at  once,  and  in  other 
cases  the  carriers,  one  at  a  time,  were  compelled  to  suspend  operations 
on  account  of  the  imposition  of  these  practically  prohibitive  rates. 
Sometimes  lower  rates  were  quoted  to  some  carriers  than  to  others3, 
and  in  at  least  one  case  the  railway  company  absolutely  refused  the  use 
of  its  carriages  to  a  certain  carrier.  It  appeared  that  the  company  had 
made  arrangements  to  carry  goods  for  another  firm  of  carriers  only,  by 
which  that  firm  obtained  a  monopoly  of  the  conveyance  of  goods  along 
that  line  of  road4.  A  few  years  later,  when  this  railway  company  allied 
its  interests  with  others  in  the  formation  of  the  London  and  North 
Western,  the  latter  company  adopted  the  policy  of  being  themselves  the 
exclusive  carriers  on  their  line ;  but  they  retained  an  arrangement  with 
Chaplin  and  Home,  who  were  probably  the  largest  carriers  into  and  out 
of  London,  to  collect  and  distribute  in  London  the  goods  going  from  and 
coming  to  that  city  by  this  railway5.     During  the  tentative  stages  of 

1  Brit.  Doc.  1840  (437),  xin,  181,  'Fourth  Report  on  Railways,  Minutes  of 
Evidence,'  p.  37,  Q.  918.  This  was  done  by  the  Grand  Junction  Railway  Company, 
which  was  engaged  in  carrying  on  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway,  as  well 
as  on  their  own,  and  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway. 

2  Brit.  Doc.  1844  (318),  xi,  17,  'Fifth  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Railways, 
Minutes  of  Evidence,'  pp.  138-9.  Also  Brit.  Doc.  1852-3  (170),  xxxvm,  5,  'Second 
Report  on  Railway  and  Canal  Bills,  Minutes  of  Evidence,'  pp.  35-38,  shows  the 
means  by  which  Kenworthy  &  Co.,  carriers,  were  driven  off  the  canals  and  railways 
by  the  railway  companies  that  got  control  of  these  canals. 

3  Brit.  Doc.  1844  (318),  xi,  17,  'Fifth  Report  on  Railways,  Minutes  of  Evidence,' 
pp.  384  ff.;  ibid.  1852-3  (170),  xxxvni,  5,  'Second  Report  of  Select  Committee  on 
Railway  and  Canal  Bills,  Minutes  of  Evidence'  of  Mr  Pixton. 

4  Willmore,  Wollaston  and  Hodges,  Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  determined 
in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  upon  Writs  of  Error  from  that  Court  to  the 
Exchequer  Chamber,  and  in  the  Bail  Court,  i,  pp.  578  ff.,  ex  parte  Robins  and  others. 
Messrs  Robins,  general  carriers,  made  application  in  1838  for  a  mandamus  to  compel 
the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway  Company  to  carry  the  goods  of  the  applicants ; 
but  the  Court  decided  that,  under  the  Act  of  incorporation,  the  company  could 
not  be  compelled  to  carry  all  goods  sent  for  conveyance  and  the  application  was 
refused. 

5  Pari.  Papers,  1857-8  (0.77),  xv,  11,  'Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  Manchester,  Sheffield  and  Lincolnshire,  and  Great  Northern 
Railway  Companies  Bill,'  Q.  4683-4,  4901 -1G.  Chaplin  and  Home  would  not  state 
exactly  what  their  relation  was  with  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway.  They 
had  also  close  business  relations  with  the  London  and  South  Western,  and  finally 
invested  a  considerable  sum  in  that  railway.     Fay,  A  Royal  Road,  p.  28.     It  would 
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the  development  of  the  carrying  trade,  sometimes  the  railway  company 
bought  out  the  business  of  respectable  carriers  by  payments  that  were 
much  in  excess  of  the  real  value ;  but  even  after  the  purchase  was  made 
some  railways  did  not  exclusively  collect  goods  for  themselves,  but  gave 
discounts  and  allowances  for  the  collection  and  delivery  of  goods  to  and 
from  the  stations,  and  allowed  a  certain  percentage  for  loading,  unloading 
and  invoicing,  until  it  was  discovered  that  frauds  were  being  practised 
which  tended  to  destroy  the  company's  own  carrying  trade1.  Under 
these  conditions  the  tendency  was  for  the  company  to  eliminate  the 
carriers  entirely.  But  amid  the  variety  of  causes  tending  to  take  traffic 
from  the  carriers  and  give  it  to  the  railways  was  the  growing  conviction 
among  the  commercial  classes  that,  because  the  railway  company  did 
not  have  to  pay  tolls  on  its  own  line,  and  the  cost  of  locomotive  power 
to  it  would  be  no  greater  than  if  furnished  to  a  private  carrier,  therefore 
the  railway  company  could  do  the  carrying  cheaper  than  any  private 
carrier ;  and  if  either  were  to  be  stopped  they  would  prefer  to  see  the 
company  left  as  carrier2.  The  railway  company  had  so  many  advan- 
tages over  any  other  carrier  fulfilling  this  office  along  their  line,  that 
gradually  it  became  the  universal  practice  for  them  to  do  all  this  work, 
including  the  collection  and  distribution  of  the  goods  at  their  starting- 
point  and  destination3. 

It  must  not  be  concluded  from  what  we  have  said  that  railway 
companies  (except  as  regards  passengers)  superseded  the  old  carriers  at 

seem  that  Chaplin  and  Home  were  retained  for  this  service  on  condition  that  they 
would  cease  carrying  on  the  canals.  Boyle,  Hope  for  the  Canals,  p.  5.  See  also 
Whitehead,  Railway  Management,  p.  7. 

1  Nash,  Railway  Carrying  and  Carriers'  Law,  p.  75 ;  also  Railway  Times,  iv, 
pp.  208-9,  and  ibid.,  vn,  p.  217. 

2  Brit.  Doc.  1844  (318),  xi,  17,  'Minutes  of  Evidence,'  p.  527  et  seq.;  also  Brit. 
Mus.  8235.  b.  57  (1),  'The  Carriers'  Case  considered,'  pp.  8-9.  This  was  especially 
the  case  with  the  Grand  Junction  Railway  Company,  whose  highest  rate  for  the 
lightest  articles  of  merchandise,  up  to  April  1844,  had  been  5s.  a  cwt.,  but  after  that 
was  4s.  a  cwt.,  from  London  to  Liverpool.  Other  carriers  charged  up  to  6s.  and 
7s.  a  cwt.  Note  the  two  examples  given  in  footnote  3,  p.  631.  See  also  Brit.  Doc. 
1840  (437),  xin,  181,  'Fourth  Report  on  Railways,  Minutes  of  Evidence,'  p.  37. 

This  conviction,  however,  was  long  in  being  established,  and  we  find  strong 
opposition,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  century,  against  the  oppressive  and  unjust 
conduct  of  the  railway  companies  toward  the  carriers.  Petitions  were  sent  in  by 
large  and  influential  bodies  of  traders  against  the  monopolistic  policy  of  the  railways 
to  defeat  fair  competition.  See  Herepatli's  Railway  and  Commercial  Journal,  xi, 
pp.  585,  599.     Also  Appendix  14. 

3  In  all  probability  it  is  because  the  railways  at  this  early  time  took  over  all 
the  work  of  the  carriers  that  to-day  the  English  railways,  unlike  those  of  the  United 
States  and  some  other  countries,  do  the  collecting  and  distributing  of  the  goods 
carried  on  their  lines.  Because  of  this,  there  is  no  need  for  such  secondary  concerns 
as  Express  Companies  which  we  find  in  the  United  States. 
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once.  Few  of  the  carriers  tried  the  experiment  of  running  their  own 
trains  along  the  railway,  and  these  few,  for  reasons  already  given,  were 
forced  to  give  up ;  but  for  some  years  a  considerable  part  of  the  carrying 
business  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  old  firms1,  who  continued  to  collect 
goods  from  the  public  and  to  arrange  for  their  safe  delivery,  employing 
the  railway  companies,  which  would  give  them  access,  to  convey  them 
along  their  lines.  On  certain  railways,  as  we  have  already  shown,  this 
practice  prevailed  for  some  years  exclusively ;  on  others,  from  the  first, 
the  companies  seem  to  have  undertaken  the  business  of  general  carriers 
for  the  public,  as  well  as  conveying  for  the  carriers2. 

Now  that  we  have  considered  the  organization  of  the  carrying  trade 
on  the  canals  and  on  the  railways,  we  are  able  to  appreciate  more  fully 
the  effects  of  the  competition  which  occurred  between  these  two  rivals. 
In  an  earlier  chapter  of  this  work  it  was  shown  that  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  railways  many  canals  had  put  up  their  rates,  until,  with 
their  monopoly,  some  of  them  were  making  enormous  profits.  This 
fact  is  attested  by  the  high  market  value  of  some  shares,  and  by  the 
large  dividends  obtained  by  the  shareholders  of  certain  canals3.  In 
some  cases,  as  soon  as  a  railway  was  threatened  and  action  taken 
toward  that  end,  the  adjacent  canal,  which  had  been  deaf  to  all  com- 
plaints, found  it  desirable  to  reduce   its  tonnage  rates  and  to   think 

1  Pickford,  Parker,  Robins,  Chaplin  and  Home,  etc.  See  the  advertisement  of 
Chaplin  and  Home  in  Railway  Times,  vn  (1844),  p.  1447,  showing  that  they  for- 
warded goods  by  the  various  railways,  "on  their  own  account  or  as  Agents  of  the 
Companies."  Then  they  mentioned  the  different  railway  lines  they  used  and  the 
places  in  England  to  which  they  shipped. 

2  Brit.  Doc.  1840  (299),  xm,  167,  'Third  Report  on  Railways,'  p.  3;  ibid.  1844 
(318),  xi,  17,  'Fifth  Report  on  Railways,'  Appendix  No.  2,  p.  22;  ibid.  1881  (374), 
xm,  1,  'Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Railway  Rates  and  Fares,  Minutes  of 
Evidence,'  p.  573. 

3  These  large  profits  are  reflected  in  the  prices  of  some  of  the  canal  companies' 
shares;  for  example,  the  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  Canal  shares  (of  the 
par  value  of  £100)  sold  in  1810  for  £735-50,  and  in  1829  for  £810;  the  Grand 
Junction  Canal  shares  sold  in  1810  for  £260-86,  in  1825  for  £330,  and  in  1828  for 
£315 ;  the  Trent  and  Mersey  shares  sold  in  June  1825  for  £2150,  in  June  1828  for 
£3280,  and  in  June  1829  for  £3160.  See  the  quotations  of  the  share  market  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  these  various  dates. 

The  rates  of  dividend  paid  are  also  a  good  indication  of  the  profits  reaped  by  some 
canals.     In  addition  to  those  we  have  formerly  noted,  we  may  mention  that  in  1833  : 

The  annual  dividend  of  the  Coventry  Canal  was   32  % 

,,  ,,  Oxford  Canal  was 34  % 

,,  ,,  Stafford  and  Worcester  Canal  was   . .     34  % 

„  „  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal  was   37  % 

,,  ,,  Erewash  Canal  was 47  % 

,,  ,,  Loughborough  Canal  was 134  % 

(v.  Martin,  Railways — Past,  Present,  and  Prospective,  p.  27.) 
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of  the  necessity  of  making  improvements  in  its  waterway  in  order  to 
maintain  the  traffic1.  But  when  a  railway  was  actually  constructed 
the  first  effect  was  to  cause  a  reduction  in  the  freight  rates  that  had 
been  in  existence  on  the  more  or  less  parallel  canals;  and  this  cut  in 
rates  was  almost  immediate,  for  when  the  railway  put  a  low  rate  into 
force  the  canals  had  to  meet  it  or  lose  the  traffic.  With  this  diminution 
of  freight  rate,  and  the  accompanying  decrease  of  traffic  due  to  a  portion 
of  the  traffic  being  turned  to  the  rails,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  railway 
should  cause  a  decline  in  the  revenues  of  the  canals2.     The  amount  of 

1  Blewitt,  New  Monmouthshire  Railway,  pp.  11-15. 

2  Teisserenc,  Voies  de  communication,  pp.  571-4,  shows  that,  on  account  of  the 
railway  competition,  the  revenue  of  the  Wilts  and  Berks  Canal  was  reduced  from 
482,500  fr.  in  1839  to  212,500  fr.  in  1843,  and  the  revenue  of  the  Kennet  and  Avon 
Canal  during  the  same  period  declined  from  1,150,000  fr.  to  800,000  fr.  The 
opening  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway  in  1837-8  caused  a  reduction  of 
the  revenues  of  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  from  4,957,500  fr.  in  1838  to  2,700,000  fr. 
in  1844,  and  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  case  of  the  Coventry  Canal.  The 
effect  of  railway  competition  between  Manchester  and  Leeds  is  seen  by  the  fact 
that  the  gross  revenue  of  the  Rochdale  Canal  from  bulky  commodities  declined 
from  1,473,250  fr.  in  1840,  when  the  railway  was  opened,  to  680,000  fr.  in  1841  and 
435,000  fr.  in  1844.  These  statistics  are  corroborated  by  those  given  in  the  Appendix 
to  a  statement  issued  on  behalf  of  the  Grand  Canal  Co.  of  Ireland,  as  printed  in 
The  Times,  July  20,  1844,  p.  6. 

On  the  route  from  Manchester  to  Hull,  99  miles  by  canal,  the  rates  per  ton  before 
and  after  the  opening  of  the  railway  (1840)  were  as  follows: 

Before  After 

For  corn,  flour,  etc £1       4s.     Od.  £0     13s.     Od. 

For  cotton  twist 112        6  1       0       0 

For  manufactured  goods  2       5        0  14       0 

Brit.  Doc.  1845  (61),  xxxix,  293,  p.  13.  Because  of  railway  competition,  the  Calder 
and  Hebble  Navigation,  which  was  part  of  the  through  water-route  between  Man- 
chester and  Hull,  reduced  their  dividend  from  18  %  in  1848  to  8  %  in  1849.  Here- 
path's  Railway  and  Commercial  Journal,  xi  (1849),  p.  1241. 

The  effect  of  the  opening  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  was  also  to  reduce  the 
charges  of  carriage  on  the  Thames,  as  follows: 

Date  Cost  by  water  Cost  by  railway 

,  ,,7.    ,  (1829  9s.  per  ton 

London — Windsor J  r 

\l846  5i-6s.perton 

„      ,.  (1829  15s.  per  ton 

London— Reading    i  .,  „ ,  „  ~  o  * 

6  (1846  7-8s.perton 

T       ,  r\   <■    a  (1829  £1.  2s.  per  ton  

London — Oxford    i 

(1846  10-12Js.  per  ton 

As  soon  as  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  was  opened,  the  former 
insolence  of  the  navigations  connecting  these  two  cities  was  immediately  abandoned, 
and  under  competition  their  rates  had  to  be  cut  down.  The  rate  on  light  goods 
carried  on  the  canal  was  15s.  per  ton;  the  railway  reduced  this  to  10s.  Annual 
Register,  1832,  p.  445.  See  also  Boyle,  Hope  for  the  Canals,  pp.  5-6  ;  Shaen,  Review 
of  Railways  and  Railway  Legislation,  pp.  33-34. 
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the  reduction  of  the  charge  depended,  of  course,  partly  upon  the  con- 
ditions which  prevailed  before  the  railway  came  in;  for  if  the  canals 
had  been  charging  unduly  high  rates  the  decrease  was  the  greater,  but 
if  they  had  been  contented  with  ample  but  not  exorbitant  profits  the 
cut  made  in  their  rates  was  not  so  excessive.  From  these  circumstances 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  wholly  impossible  to  make  any  explicit  general 
statement  that  will  be  a  close  approximation  to  the  truth ;  but  from 
material  collected  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  we  may  say  that,  putting 
it  at  the  minimum,  the  reduction  in  the  rates  was  from  one-third  to 
one-half  of  the  rates  previously  in  effect  on  the  navigations1.  On  those 
waterways  which  were  adjacent  to  the  railways  the  reduction  would,  of 
course,  be  greater  than  on  those  more  remote.  On  the  basis  of  the 
diminution  of  the  freight  rates  alone,  however,  we  would  not  get  an 
adequate  conception  of  the  influence  of  the  railways;  we  must  take 
into  account  also  the  entire  change  in  the  method  of  conducting  business 
as  a  result  of  the  more  speedy  conveyance.  Orders  given  a  long  time 
in  advance  became  more  rare ;  retailers  kept  smaller  stocks  of  goods ; 
less  capital  was,  therefore,  tied  up  in  unproductive  forms;  and,  taking 
all  things  into  consideration,  there  was  probably  a  saving  of  at  least 
seventy-five  or  eighty  per  cent,  in  the  conduct  of  business. 

The  decreased  revenues  of  the  canals  were  reflected  in  the  lower 
market  values  of  some  of  the  canal  shares  which  had  previously  brought 
high  prices;  and  the  prices  which  ruled  on  the  Exchange  will  be  a 
corrective,  if  necessary,  of  the  above-mentioned  conclusion.  For 
example,  before  the  opening  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway, 
the  shares  of  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  were  selling  in  1833  for  £250 
and  two  or  three  years  later  for  £303  to  £330 ;  but  after  the  railway  was 
in  operation  the  shares  of  this  canal  fell  to  £155  in  1844,  to  £100  in 
1846,  and  to  £60  to  £70  in  18532.  These  were  on  the  par  value  of  £100. 
By  1844  the  shares  of  the  Warwick  and  Birmingham  Canal  had  fallen 
from  £330  to  £180,  the  shares  of  the  Worcester  and  Birmingham  from 

1  In  Appendix  10  there  have  been  brought  together  some  tables  which  will 
illustrate  the  reduction  of  rates  that  was  brought  about  by  competition,  and  for 
detailed  information  the  material  there  collated  may  for  the  present  suffice.  In 
making  the  general  statement  that  railway  competition  caused  a  reduction  of  at 
least  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  previous  navigation  rates,  we  have  endeavoured 
to  keep  well  within  the  limits  of  accuracy,  as  revealed  by  the  statistics  given  in 
Appendix  10.  This  conclusion  is  authenticated  by  the  statement  of  a  writer  in  the 
Railway  Times,  vu  (1844),  p.  217,  who  said  that  railways  had  caused  a  reduction 
of  over  50  %  in  the  cost  of  carriage  of  goods,  and  also  by  Teisserenc,  op.  cit.,  pp.  34- 
38,  571-4. 

2  Teisserenc;  op.  cit.,  pp.  34-35;  Brit.  Doc.  1852-3  (246),  xxxviii,  175,  'Third 
Report  on  Railway  and  Canal  Bills,  Minutes  of  Evidence,'  p.  14. 
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£84  to  £55,  the  Rochdale  Canal  shares  from  £150  to  £61.  10s.,  and  those 
of  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  from  £25  to  £9  per  share1.  We  seem  to 
be  standing  on  firm  ground,  therefore,  in  saying  that  the  revenues  of 
canals  which  were  parallel  with  railways  were  reduced  from  one-third  to 
one-half.  In  some  instances  we  see  still  greater  changes ;  for  instance, 
Coventry  Canal  shares,  which  at  one  time  were  as  high  as  £1200,  fell  as 
low  as  £315 2;  and  the  shares  of  the  Loughborough  Canal,  which  before 
the  opening  of  the  railway  sold  as  high  as  £4300  or  £4400  each,  had 
fallen  to  £1200  to  £1500  in  1838,  and  to  £180  to  £200  in  18723. 

Usually,  however,  when  competition  between  a  railway  and  a  chain 
of  canals  had  gone  on  for  a  little  time,  so  that  the  profits  of  each  had 
been  considerably  decreased  by  the  reduction  in  the  charges  for  con- 
veyance, the  competing  concerns  made  a  working  agreement,  which 
put  an  end  to  the  competitive  efforts  of  the  canals.  In  all  cases,  the 
railway  company  was  the  aggressive  rival  of  the  canals.  Sometimes 
these  agreements  were  made  secretly ;  at  other  times  they  were  initiated 
in  secret  but  afterwards  ratified  by  Parliament;  and  there  were  other 
instances  where  they  were  entered  into  at  first  by  consent  of  Parliament. 
The  nature  of  these  arrangements  varied  in  different  cases ;  some  were 
really  pooling  agreements,  others  were  simply  a  tacit  understanding  in 
regard  to  rates,  while  many  forms  of  leasing  the  canal  tolls  to  the  rail- 
way were  also  found4.     These  working  agreements  were  first  formed  in 

1  The  Times,  July  20,  1844,  p.  6.  It  would  appear  that  the  Rochdale  Canal 
shares  had  been  as  high  as  five  hundred  guineas  (£525).  Brit.  Doc.  1844  (318),  xi, 
17,  'Minutes  of  Evidence,'  p.  488. 

2  The  Times,  July  20,  1844,  p.  6. 

3  Brit.  Doc.  1872  (304),  xiii,  1,  'Report  of  Committee  on  Railway  Amalgamations, 
Minutes  of  Evidence'  of  Mr  Allport,  Q.  4348,  and  A  Few  General  Observations  on 
Railways,  p.  20.  See  also  Brit.  Doc.  1844  (318), xi,  17,  'Fifth  Report  on  Railways, 
Minutes  of  Evidence,'  p.  76. 

4  As  examples  of  these  early  working  agreements,  we  give  the  following : 

The  Manchester  and  Leeds  Railway  had  for  a  long  time  been  competing  with 
the  Calder  and  Hebble  Navigation,  both  charging  very  low  rates;  then  they 
made  an  agreement  that  the  rates  should  be  raised  to  a  certain  point,  in  consideration 
of  which  the  railway  company  was  to  guarantee  that  the  canal  company's  traffic 
should  amount  to  a  certain  sum,  and  any  excess  beyond  that  sum  was  to  be  shared 
between  them,  the  railway  company  having  the  right  of  putting  inspectors  on  the 
canal  to  watch  that  the  traffic  that  they  had  thus  guaranteed  was  fairly  conducted. 
This  was  done  by  consent  of  Parliament.  Brit.  Doc.  1844  (318),  xi,  17,  '  Fifth  Report 
on  Railways,  Minutes  of  Evidence,'  p.  140. 

After  the  joining  of  Manchester  and  Leeds  by  railway,  the  canal  route  along  this 
course  came  into  conflict  with  a  powerful  rival.  The  railway  company,  however, 
had  a  difficulty  to  meet,  in  that  they  did  not  know  what  the  canal  charged.  They 
said  they  charged  certain  rates,  but  they  used  to  let  50  tons  go  as  30  tons.  By  the 
competition,  the  revenue  of  the  canal  was  reduced  from  £70,000  to  about  £28,000  a 
year;    and  this  induced  the  canal  company  to  come  to  terms.     In  order  to  put  a 
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the  last  years  of  the  deeade  1830-40,  but  they  became  much  more 
numerous  in  the  fifth  decade,  during  and  after  the  railway  mania. 
Sometimes  the  entire  length  of  a  canal,  or  some  important  link  in  it, 
was  leased  to,  or  purchased  by,  or  otherwise  amalgamated  with  the 
railway  which  was  its  strong  competitor.  In  some  cases  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  conversion  of  canals  into  railways ;  and  the  initiative 
for  this  sometimes  came  from  the  side  of  the  railway  and  sometimes 
from  the  canal  company.  In  certain  instances  the  canal  companies, 
in  their  opposition  to  railways,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  their 
engineers,  promoted  Bills  to  convert  their  canals  into  railways,  or  to 
construct  lines  of  railway  parallel  to  or  in  connexion  with  their  water- 
ways. But  as  it  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  railways  to  bring  all 
conveyance  under  their  control,  they  considered  it  necessary  to  prevent 
canal  companies  from  obtaining  powers  to  make  railways.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  canal  companies  probably  exaggerated  the  power  of 
the  railways  to  destroy  their  profits,  and  opposed  the  railways  in  order 
to  get  the  latter  to  come  to  some  favourable  terms  for  the  protection  of 
the  canal  shareholders.  At  times  a  company  organized  to  construct 
a  railway  found  a  canal  which  followed  the  direction  of  the  line  they 
had  projected,  and  negotiated  for  the  acquisition  of  it,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  utilize  its  channel,  lands  and  other  equipment  to  save  money 
and   economize   time1.      In   most   cases,    however,    it   was    the    canal 

stop  to  such  gross  frauds  and  misrepresentation  in  regard  to  weights  and  rates, 
the  Manchester  and  Leeds  Railway  Company,  the  Rochdale  Canal  Company,  and 
the  Calder  and  Hebble  Navigation  Company  agreed  that  they  should  be  fully 
informed  of  each  other's  rates,  that  these  should  not  be  changed  without  conference 
among  themselves,  and  that  the  collection  of  dues  should  be  more  strictly  attended 
to.     Brit.  Doc.  1844  (318),  xi,  17,  'Minutes  of  Evidence,'  p.  488. 

In  1846,  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  Company  made  an  agreement 
with  the  Birmingham  Canal  Company,  consequent  upon  the  following  conditions : 
The  Birmingham  Canal  Company  were  not  only  the  owners  of  an  important  canal, 
but  also  of  a  good  deal  of  adjacent  land  ;  and  they  were  proposing  to  make  a  railway 
of  their  own  very  much  in  the  course  of  the  Stour  Valley  branch  of  the  London  and 
North  Western  Railway.  That  led  to  negotiations  between  the  two  concerns,  and 
afterwards  it  was  felt  that  if  a  railway  were  to  be  made  and  if  the  canal  company 
were  not  to  make  it,  but  an  independent  company  were  to  make  it,  the  canal  company 
ought  to  be  guaranteed  from  loss.  This  guarantee  was  dated  1846,  and  assured 
four  per  cent,  to  the  canal  company  if  the  canal  did  not  earn  that  much.  Brit.  Doc. 
1883  (252),  xni,  1,  '  Minutes  of  Evidence '  of  Mr  Evans,  Q.  1493. 

The  North  Staffordshire  Railway,  in  applying  for  their  Act,  proposed  to  amal- 
gamate with  the  Trent  and  Mersey  Navigation.  The  railway  company  was  to 
guarantee  a  certain  percentage  on  the  capital  of  the  canal,  on  condition  of  their 
giving  up  the  management  of  the  canal  to  the  railway  company.  Brit.  Doc.  1846 
(275),  xm,  93,  'Minutes  of  Evidence,'  p.  57. 

1  On  the  whole  subject  of  the  conversion  of  canals  into  railways,  see  Teisserenc, 
Votes  de  communication,  pp.  29-30,  477-86.  He  gives  examples  of  canal  companies 
J.  T.   II.  12 
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companies,  apparently,  which  were  eager  to  have  the  railways  take  them 
over,  either  by  purchase  or  by  some  form  of  working  agreement. 

By  1845  some  of  the  possible  evils  of  allowing  railways  to  acquire 
too  much  control  over  canals  had  become  evident;  the  railways  had 
grown  to  be  the  predominant  party  in  the  contest,  completely  over- 
shadowing most  of  the  canals;  and  it  was  thought  advisable  that 
Parliament  should  give  some  encouragement  to  canals,  as  the  weaker 
party  in  the  competition.  An  Act  was  passed1,  therefore,  in  that  year, 
giving  to  canals  a  similar  power  to  that  possessed  by  railway  com- 
panies, of  varying  their  tolls  or  of  leasing  their  tolls  to  each  other2. 
By  having  this  privilege  canal  companies  might  be  enabled  to  work 
together  and  quote  through  rates  on  the  long  lines  of  canals — rates  that 
would  be  less  than  the  aggregate  of  the  rates  charged  by  each  canal 
individually ;  or,  one  canal  might  take  over  the  management  of  several 
adjoining  canals,  and,  by  reducing  the  rates  of  toll,  make  competition 
with  the  railways  possible.  This  Act  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  "greater  competition  for  the  public  advantage3."  In  the 
Act  passed  in  the  same  session  to  enable  canal  companies  to  become 
carriers  of  goods  upon  their  canals,  and  to  make  working  arrangements 
with,  and  to  lease  their  canals  to,  other  canal  companies,  we  see  the 
same  object  kept  in  view,  namely,  to  place  the  canals  more  nearly  on  an 
equality  with  the  railways,  so  as  to  permit  even-handed  competition4. 

which  were  thinking  of  transforming  their  works  into  railways,  and  of  railway 
companies  that  were  planning  to  takeover  and  utilize  the  equipment  of  canals.  He 
shows  that  when  the  canal  companies  turned  to  the  best  engineers  for  guidance 
the  advice  given  was  usually  favourable  to  the  alteration  of  the  canals  into  railways. 
See  also  the  examples  given  in  Leeds  Intelligencer,  Nov.  25,  1830.  p.  3  ;  ibid.,  July  15, 
1830,  p.  4,  and  Oct.  7,  1830,  p.  3  :  ibid.,  Oct.  21,  1830,  p.  3,  letter  from  "A  Constant 
Reader,"  and  note  by  editor ;  ibid.,  Nov.  4,  1830,  p.  3 ;  Railway  Chronicle,  Aug.  30, 
1845,  p.  1115,  editorial;  ibid.,  Aug.  2,  1845,  pp.  931-2,  on  'Railway  and  Canal 
Amalgamation;'  The  Economist,  1845,  pp.  985,  994,  1015,  and  1081.  Sometimes 
canal  proprietors  were  induced  to  convert  their  canals  into  railways  because  of  lack 
of  water  to  operate  the  canals.  Sutclifle,  Treatise  on  Canals,  p.  73.  For  other 
examples  of  railway  companies  becoming  owners  of  canals,  and  for  two  instances  of 
canals  that  were  controlled,  but  not  absolutely  owned  by  railways,  see  Report  of 
Royal  Commission  on  Canals  and  Waterivays,  vn  (1909),  pp.  9-11. 

1  Act  8  &  9  Vict.,  c.  14. 

2  By  the  Railway  Clauses  Consolidation  Act  of  1845,  railways  were  allowed  to 
vary  their  rates,  so  as  to  work  together  with  other  railways  in  harmonious  agreement, 
especially  as  to  through  rates. 

3  Brit. Doc.  1852-3  (736),  xxxvm,447,  'Fifth  Report  of  Committee  on  Railway 
and  Canal  Bills,  Minutes  of  Evidence,'  p.  69.     Act  8  &  9  Vict.,  c.  14. 

4  Act  8  &  9  Vict.,  c.  42.  In  1840  a  Bill  had  been  introduced  into  the  House  for 
this  same  purpose,  of  allowing  canal  companies  to  be  carriers  and  to  make  traffic 
arrangements  with  other  canal  companies.     Brit.  Doc.  1840  (405),  i,  237. 

Canal  companies  were  not  commonly  carriers  before  this  time,  although  a  few 
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How  was  this  new  legislation  received  by  the  railways?  It  was  not 
long  before  the  railway  companies  saw  that  the  aim  of  the  Canal 
Carriers'  Act  was  to  keep  them  from  securing  monopoly,  by  allowing 
the  canals  to  collaborate  and  thus  obtain  harmonious  action  in  the 
contest  against  their  rival.  But  acute  minds  soon  recognized  also  that 
this  Act  gave  power  to  railway  companies  that  had  become  owners  of 
canals  to  obtain  a  control  over  other  canals,  without  coming  under  the 
notice  of  Parliament ;  and  under  such  a  plan  no  opportunity  would  be 
afforded  to  Parliament  of  taking  the  course  usually  taken  when  sanc- 
tioning arrangements  between  railway  companies,  of  investigating  the 
terms  of  the  proposed  arrangement  before  confirming  it,  or  of  subjecting 
it  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  If  a  railway  company  could 
obtain  a  controlling  interest  in  a  canal  it  would  then  be  entitled  to 
rank  as  a  canal  or  navigation  company,  and  claim  the  privileges  of 
traffic  arrangements  that  were  allowed  by  this  Act1.  Accordingly, 
railways  set  to  work  to  secure  this  standing,  and  thus  make  the  statute 
that  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of  their  rivals,  contribute  to  their 
own  advancement.  Having  become  in  effect  canal  companies,  through 
acquiring  control   over  navigations,  the  railway  companies  were  then 

had  been  carriers  for  some  time.  The  Bridgewater  Trustees  had  been  carriers  on 
their  canal,  but,  of  course,  it  had  been  constructed  and  operated  under  the  control 
of  a  private  individual.  The  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal  Company  had  also  been 
carrying  for  the  public  on  their  line.  Other  canal  companies  had  been  engaged  in 
this  carrying  trade,  but  not  under  their  own  names.  Even  where  the  work  was 
done  by  the  canal  company  there  were  always  other  carriers  who  were  doing  the 
same  work,  upon  payment  of  the  tolls ;  and  on  the  Bridgewater  Canal  a  small  part 
of  the  traffic  was  carried  by  the  Trustees,  while  the  larger  part  was  taken  by  other 
carriers.  Brit.  Doc.  1844  (318),  xi,  17,  'Fifth  Report  on  Railways,  Minutes  of 
Evidence,'  p.  169  et  seq.;  Brit.  Doc.  1840  (437),  xni,  181,  'Fourth  Report  on 
Railways,  Minutes  of  Evidence,'  Q.  960.  But  it  was  a  very  rare  thing  that  the  canal 
companies  did  the  actual  work  of  carrying,  either  before  or  after  the  passage  of  the 
Act  of  1845.  As  late  as  the  year  1883,  several  witnesses  advocated  the  carrying 
business  being  taken  up  by  the  canal  companies,  as  well  as  by  the  private  carriers ; 
and  it  was  said  that  at  that  time  the  system  of  carrying  goods  on  the  inland 
waterways  was  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  traffic  senders,  who  put  their 
own  boats  on  the  canals  and  paid  the  toll  to  the  canal  company  (v.  for  example, 
Brit.  Doc.  1883  (252),  xin,  1 ,  evidence  of  Mr  Lloyd,  p.  23  ;  also  Brit.  Doc.  1 867  [3844], 
xxxvni,  1,  evidence  of  Mr  Wilson,  Q.  10,021,  p.  433). 

1  Brit.  Doc.  1857-8  (411),  xiv,  1,  'Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Railway 
and  Canal  Legislation,'  p.  40.  The  Act  authorized  the  owners  of  canals  and  navi- 
gations to  carry  as  common  carriers  on  their  own  canals  and  navigations ;  to  enter 
into  arrangements  with  each  other  in  the  way  that  railway  companies  were  authorized 
to  do,  so  as  to  avoid  the  delays  incident  to  a  diversity  of  interests ;  to  enter  into 
agreements  for  the  division  and  apportionment  of  tolls  and  charges ;  and  to  let  the 
tolls  and  duties  to  be  levied  on  any  canal  or  navigation,  or  any  railways  or  tramways 
belonging  to  them,  to  any  other  canal  or  navigation  companies  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  21  years. 
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ready  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  other  canal  companies  which 
were  powerful  rivals,  and  to  make  such  agreements  with  them  as  would 
prevent  their  competing  with  the  railways,  so  that  the  latter  would 
have  the  whole  field  to  themselves1.  In  this  way,  the  acumen  ol*  the 
railway  managers  or  directors  proved  more  than  a  match  for  the 
legislators,  and  the  more  powerful  transportation  rival  was  able  to 
still  further  obtain  the  predominance.  So  great  was  the  influence  that 
might  be  acquired  by  railway  companies  which  were  in  a  position  to 
make  use  of  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Act  of  1845,  that  the  Board 
of  Trade  suggested  whether  it  might  not  be  proper  to  place  some 
restriction  on  the  exercise  by  these  companies  of  the  power  of  entering 
into  traffic  arrangements  with  canal  companies2. 

The  impetus  given  to  the  amalgamation  of  railways  and  canals 
before  the  beginning  of  the  railway  mania  continued  in  the  following 
years,  and  in  1846  there  were  over  200  Bills  presented  to  Parliament 

1  As  an  example  of  this  strategy,  we  give  some  facts  in  the  history  of  the  Leeds 
and  Liverpool  Canal.  Before  the  commencement  of  railway  competition,  the  tolls 
on  this  canal  for  general  merchandise  varied  from  Id.  to  \\d.  per  ton  per  mile.  To 
meet  railway  competition,  the  canal  tolls  were  reduced  to  fef.  to  %d.  per  ton  per  mile. 
As  competitors  for  the  traffic  of  the  district  traversed  by  this  canal,  there  were  three 
lines  of  railway,  the  London  and  North  Western,  the  Midland,  and  the  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire.  These  railways,  having  under  authority  of  Parliament  secured  the 
property  of  certain  navigations,  and  desiring  to  put  down  all  competition  for  traffic 
in  this  district,  engaged  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal,  in  1851,in  consideration  of 
an  annuity  of  £41,860,  to  give  up  all  competition  and  to  practically  close  up  their 
navigation  by  raising  their  tolls  to  a  prohibitory  figure,  obtaining  thereby  for  the 
united  railways  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  traffic  of  that  district.  The  arrange- 
ment was  made  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  lease  of  the  canal  tolls,  under  the 
powers  of  the  Act  of  1845.  The  lease,  however,  was  a  fiction:  the  £41,860  yearly 
was  paid,  not  as  a  rent,  but  in  consideration  of  a  rise  in  the  canal  tolls,  which  shut 
up  the  navigation  and  compelled  the  traffic  to  go  by  rail.  While  the  canal  was 
charging  the  aforementioned  reduced  rates,  these  three  railways,  together  with  the 
East  Lancashire  Railway,  offered  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  this  annuity,  the 
counter  condition  being  an  increase  of  all  the  canal  tolls  to  \\d.  per  ton  per  mile, 
which  was  an  advance  of  100  %  to  200  %  on  the  existing  tolls.  The  canal  accepted 
the  annuity  offered,  but  refused  to  allow  the  East  Lancashire  Railway  to  appear  as 
a  party  to  the  transaction,  since  the  latter  did  not  have  any  canal  whereby  to  legalize 
the  agreement.  The  arrangement  was  therefore  completed  under  the  pretence  of 
a  lease  of  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  tolls,  by  the  London  and  North  Western 
Railway,  as  proprietors  of  the  Huddersfield  Canal,  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Railway,  as  proprietors  of  the  Bolton  and  Bury  Canal,  and  the  Midland  Railway,  as 
proprietors  of  the  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  Canal.  The  proportions  in  which  the  £41,860 
was  divided  among  the  four  railway  companies  were  not  publicly  known.  Brit. 
Doc.  1852-3  (736),  xxxvm,  447,  'Fifth  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Railway 
and  Canal  Bills,  Minutes  of  Evidence'  of  Thomas  Grahame,  p.  69.  For  other 
instances,  see  Brit.  Doc.  1857-8  (117),  xxxi,  335,  '  Report  of  Board  of  Trade  on  the 
Railway  and  Canal  Bills  of  that  Session,'  p.  40. 

2  Brit.  Doc.  1857-8  (117),  xxxi,  335,  p.  40. 
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containing  provisions  for  uniting  canals  with  railways1.  The  committee 
that  was  appointed  to  look  into  this  subject  recognized  the  growing 
tendency  to  union  and  extension,  with  its  advantages  of  harmonious 
management  and  its  accompanying  evils  of  monopoly;  and  they 
recommended  the  appointment  of  a  department  of  the  Government 
to  provide  more  effective  supervision  of  railways  and  canals2.  Still 
the  amalgamations  went  on,  with  some  effects  that  were  detrimental 
to  the  public;  and  the  committee  of  1853,  that  was  appointed  to 
report  on  the  railway  and  canal  bills  of  that  year,  urged  that  working 
agreements  between  different  companies,  for  the  regulation  of  traffic 
and  division  of  profits,  should  be  sanctioned  under  proper  conditions 
and  for  limited  periods,  but  that  amalgamation  of  companies  should 
not  be  sanctioned  except  in  special  cases,  where  its  object  was  to  secure 
public  benefit  through  economy  of  management3.  They  also  recom- 
mended that  the  good  residts  of  such  merging  of  interests  should  be 
retained,  and  the  evils  arising  from  them  should  be  done  away,  by 
compelling  every  railway  company  to  afford  to  the  public,  in  regard  to 
both  goods  and  passengers,  the  full  advantage  of  convenient  interchange 
from  one  system  to  another4.     Since  competitors  were  able,  in  a  great 

1  Brit.  Doc.  1872  (364),  sail,  1,  'Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Railway  Amal- 
gamations,' under  heading  No.  8. 

2  Brit.  Doc.  1846  (275),  sail,  93,  'Second  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Railways 
and  Canals  Amalgamations.' 

The  recommendations  of  this,  the  first  committee  on  railways  and  canals  amal- 
gamations, are  important,  and  we  give  them  as  follows : 

(1)  The  imposition  of  a  low  scale  of  tolls  and  charges  upon  all  parties  to  the 
amalgamation.  In  the  case  of  canals*,  the  scales  of  tolls  were  of  much  greater 
importance  than  in  that  of  railways,  for,  in  most  instances,  the  public  were  the 
carriers  upon  the  canals. 

(2)  Strict  regulations  should  be  made  for  keeping  the  canals  in  effectual  repair 
and  with  a  proper  supply  of  water. 

(3)  The  public  must  have  the  right  of  carrying  passengers  and  goods  on  the 
canals. 

(4)  The  privilege  of  making  by-laws  should  be  subjected  to  careful  revision. 
By  this  means,  many  of  the  canal  companies  exercised  much  power  and  could 
prevent  fair  competition. 

(5)  Where  a  canal  was  converted  into  a  railway,  care  should  be  taken  that  no 
district  would  be  deprived  of  efficient  means  of  communication. 

3  Brit.  Doc.  1852-3  (736),  xxxviii,  447,  'Fifth  Report  of  Select  Committee  on 
Railway  and  Canal  Bills,'  pp.  20-21.  If  working  agreements  were  entered  into  and 
found  to  be  injurious,  they  could  easily  be  dissolved  at  any  time ;  whereas  if  amal- 
gamations were  allowed  they  would  be  permanent  and  could  not  be  subsequently 
broken.     Brit.  Doc.  1865  (3),  xlix,  219,  p.  23. 

4  Brit.  Doc.  1852-3  (736),  xxxviii,  447,  'Fifth  Report  of  Select  Committee  on 
Railway  and  Canal  Bills,'  pp.  20-21.  Running  powers  were  generally  discouraged 
on  the  score  of  danger,  and  were  to  be  conceded  only  in  cases  where  free  transit 
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measure,  to  secure  the  benefits  of  combination  by  agreements  with 
each  other,  without  authority  of  Parliament,  and  there  were  many  such 
private  agreements1,  it  became  necessary  for  Parliament  to  adopt  some 
means  of  protecting  the  public  by  compelling  proper  arrangements  for 
traffic  between  the  companies.  For  this  reason,  the  Legislature  acted 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  above-mentioned  com- 
mittee, and  in  the  following  year  passed  the  "  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic 
Act,  1854."  This  Act  enunciated  two  principles:  that  every  company 
should  afford,  both  for  passengers  and  goods,  proper  facilities  for 
forwarding  traffic,  and  that  no  preferences  should  be  given2.  It  was 
the  first  really  important  step  in  the  direction  of  solving  the  difficulties 
that  had  arisen  in  connexion  with  the  conduct  of  the  traffic  of  railways 
whose  interests  were  at  variance  with  one  another  or  with  the  interests 
of  the  public3.     The  Act  also  provided  a  summary  remedy  against 

from  one  system  to  another  could  not  be  adequately  ensured  by  other  means  (ibid., 
pp.  20-21,  No.  6).  The  Board  of  Trade  in  1865  also  opposed  the  granting  of  running 
powers,  that  is,  conceding  to  one  company  power  to  pass  over  the  lines  of  another 
company  without  the  consent  of  the  latter,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  questionable 
from  considerations  of  public  safety  (ibid.,  p.  24;  also  'Fourth  Report  of  Select 
Committee  of  1853,'  p.  6). 

1  Brit.  Doc.  1852-3  (736),  xxxvni,  447,  'Fifth  Report  of  Select  Committee  on 
Railway  and  Canal  Bills,'  p.  6.  Here  it  is  stated  that  such  combinations  of  interests 
under  private  agreements  were  a  matter  of  constant  occurrence. 

2  Act  17  &  18  Vict.,  c.  31.  Under  this  Act,  "every  railway  company,  canal 
company,  and  railway  and  canal  company,  shall  afford  all  reasonable  facilities  for 
the  receiving  and  forwarding  and  delivering  of  traffic  upon  and  from  the  several 
railways  and  canals  belonging  to  or  worked  by  such  companies  respectively,  and  for 
the  return  of  carriages,  trucks,  boats,  and  other  vehicles,  and  no  such  company 
shall  make  or  give  any  undue  or  unreasonable  preference  or  advantage  to  or  in  favour 
of  any  particular  person  or  company,  or  any  particular  description  of  traffic,  to  any 
undue  or  unreasonable  prejudice  or  disadvantage  in  any  respect  whatsoever."  The 
rest  of  the  Act  gives  provisions  for  its  enforcement.  Brit.  Doc.  1854  (87),  vi,  19; 
also  Brit.  Doc.  1854-5  [1965],  xlviii,  1,  'Report  of  Railway  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  for  1854,'  pp.  x,  xi  give  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  necessity  for  this  Act  may  be  further  illustrated  by  the  following  instance : 
In  1853  there  was  a  complaint  sent  to  Parliament  by  the  coal-owners  in  Lancashire, 
that  the  railway  company  did  not  provide  locomotive  power  to  meet  their  needs, 
and  that  their  coal  had  been  forwarded  at  the  company's  convenience,  rather  than 
their  own.  The  company  took  higher  class  traffic,  which  paid  higher  rates,  and  left 
the  coal,  which  paid  lower  rates.  Then,  too,  the  railway  left  the  coal-owners'  rolling 
stock  and  coal  on  sidings  along  the  line,  which  required  the  maintenance  of  a  larger 
amount  of  rolling  stock.  The  complaint  also  alleged  that  there  was  much  delay 
in  sending  back  the  empty  waggons  from  London.  Brit.  Doc.  1852-3  (736),  xxxvm, 
447,  'Fifth  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Railway  and  Canal  Bills,  Minutes  of 
Evidence,'  p.  4. 

3  The  Railway  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  1865,  observed  that  the 
necessity  there  might  formerly  have  been  for  allowing  running  powers  were,  to  some 
extent,  obviated  by  the  passage  of  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1854,  and 
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railway  companies  for  any  violation  of  its  enactments,  by  an  application 
to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas1;  but  despite  this  it  remained  for  many 
years  practically  a  dead  letter. 

As  soon  as  the  Traffic  Act  of  1854  had  been  passed,  large  numbers 
of  Bills  were  laid  before  the  House  by  railway  companies,  asking  that 
authority  be  given  to  enter  into  various  descriptions  of  agreements  for 
working  in  connexion  with  other  companies,  or  for  forwarding  or  inter- 
changing traffic  with  other  companies.  Out  of  a  total  number  of  138 
Bills  introduced  in  1854,  seventy-five  were  for  making  working  arrange- 
ments and  this  movement  for  working  agreements  increased  in  import- 
ance during  subsequent  years2.  Most  of  those  that  were  authorized 
were  for  ten  years,  but  the  power  of  renewal  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period  was  generally  granted,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  approval  of  the 
Lords3.  The  reason  why  there  were  so  many  of  these  agreements 
consummated  about  this  time  was  because  the  trunk  lines  had  been 
laid  out,  and  the  many  short  lines  that  were  being  constructed  had  to 
be  merged  with  them  in  order  to  acquire  any  stability  of  operation4. 
To  have  attempted  to  remain  apart  from  one  of  the  main  lines  would 
have  been  to  invite  ruinous  competition  from  the  other  roads  in  the 
same  district;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  for  the  public  good  that 
new  lines,  which  were  extensions  of,  or  feeders  to,  existing  lines,  should 
form  part  of  one  or  other  of  the  great  systems  and  thus  facilitate 
intercommunication. 

The  amount  of  amalgamation  that  was  effected  between  railways 
and  canals  we  are  unable  to  trace  with  minuteness  through  successive 
stages  in  the  growth  of  the  transportation  system.  Some  had  been 
accomplished  before  the   railway  mania  of   1844-6;    much  more  was 

that  they  were  necessary  only  where  a  company  required  to  pass  for  a  short  distance 
over  the  line  of  another  company  to  reach  a  station  at  which  to  deposit  and  receive 
traffic,  or  when  such  short  piece  of  line  was  a  link  necessary  for  the  completion  of  a 
special  railway  system.     Brit.  Doc.  1865  (3),  xlix,  219,  p.  24. 

1  See  also  Brit.  Doc.  1867  [3844],  xxxvin,  1,  'Report  of  Royal  Commission,' 
p.  xxi. 

2  Out  of  71  Bills  introduced  in  the  Session  of  1858,  there  were  46  seeking  sanction 
for  working  and  traffic  agreements.  Brit.  Doc.  1857-8  (117),  xxxi,  335,  'General 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  upon  the  Railway  and  Canal  Bills  of  the  Session  of 
1858,'  p.  11. 

3  Brit.  Doc.  1854  (139),  lxii,  441,  'Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  Railway 
Bills  of  1854,'  p.  14;  also  1854-5  [1965],  xlviii,  1,  'Report  of  the  Railway 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  1854,'  p.  viii. 

4  For  the  full  text  of  the  English  and  Scotch  Traffic  Agreement,  among  seven 
great  railway  companies,  for  apportioning  the  receipts  from  the  Scotch  traffic,  see 
Brit.  Doc.  1856  [2114],  i.iv,  1,  'Report  of  the  Railway  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  1855,'  Appendix  No.  4.  Some  other  traffic  agreements  are  given  in  ibid., 
Appendix  No.  5. 
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completed  during  those  years ;  and  the  subjecting  of  canals  to  railway 
control  went  on  more  gradually  subsequent  to  that  time1.  By  1850 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  canals  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  railway  companies2;  and  by  about  1865  that  proportion  had  been 
increased,  until  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  length  of  the  canals  and 
navigations  of  Great  Britain  had  gone  over  to  the  railways3.  From  the 
report  of  1872  we  learn  that  there  was  a  still  greater  extent  of  navigable 
waterways  under  railwa3T  control,  amounting  to  about  three-eighths  of 
the  whole4;  and  in  1883,  in  England  and  Wales  alone,  one-half  of  the 
total  mileage  of  navigations  had  become  allied  with  the  railways  and 
was  no  longer  independent5. 

1  The  statistics  of  such  amalgamations  from  1846  to  1872  are  given  in  Brit. 
Doc.  1872  (364),  xiii,  1,  pp.  755-6,  and  are  found  in  Appendix  9. 

2  Brit.  Doc.  1851  [1332],  xxx,  1,  'Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Railways  for 
the  year  1850,'  p.  xix  et  seq. 

3  Brit.  Doc.  1867  [3844],  xxxvin,  1,  'Report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  Minutes 
of  Evidence '  of  Mr  Thomas  Wilson,  p.  428  et  seq.  Mr  Wilson  was  hon.  sec.  of  the 
Canal  Association  of  Great  Britain.  The  following  summary  is  given  (ibid., 
Q.  9902-4): 

Extent  of  navigations  in  England  and  Scotland,  in  1865  : 
109  canals,  total  length  2552  miles 

49  improved  rivers,  total  length  1339      ,, 

158  navigations,  of  a  total  length  of  3891      „ 

Of  these  3891  miles  of  navigation, 

5  navigations  have  been  converted  into  railways  68  miles 

37  navigations  have  been  amalgamated  with  railways     1026      ,, 
2  navigations  were  wholly  or  partly  leased  to  rail- 
ways and  virtually  amalgamated  with  them  177      ,, 

Total     1271      „ 

Therefore,  about  one-third  of  all  the  mileage  of  navigations  had  gone  into  railway 
hands. 

The  particulars  in  regard  to  this  1026  miles  of  amalgamated  canals  and  the 
railway  companies  that  had  absorbed  them  are  given  in  Brit.  Doc.  1867  [3844], 
xxxvin,  1,  'Report  of  Royal  Commission,  Minutes  of  Evidence,'  Q.  9906,  pp.  428-9. 

The  extent  to  which  the  canals  had  passed  under  railway  control,  by  1872,  is 
shown  on  the  map  given  in  Appendix  R  of  the  'Report  of  the  Select  Committee  (of 
1872)  on  Railway  Amalgamations,'  Brit.  Doc.  1872  (364),  xiii,  1. 

4  Brit.  Doc.  1872  (364),  xiii,  1,  'Report  of  {he  Select  Committee  on  Railway 
Amalgamations,' p.  xx ;  also  ibid.,  pp.  755-6.  We  may  take  the  total  length  of 
navigable  waterways  of  Great  Britain  in  1872  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  1865,  namely, 
3891  miles.  According  to  the  returns  of  that  year  (1872),  there  were  then  1544  miles 
of  canal  in  Great  Britain  held  by  railway  companies,  of  which  1300  miles  were  held 
in  perpetuity  and  the  remaining  244  miles  under  temporary  tenure.  Therefore,  at 
that  time,  there  was  about  three-eighths  of  the  total  length  of  canals  under  railway 
control. 

5  Brit.  Doc.  1883  (252),  xiii,  1,  'Minutes  of  Evidence'  of  Mr  Calcraft,  Q.  3-6. 
This  subjecting  of  the  inland  waterways  to  the  railways  had  its  counterpart 
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We  have  already  observed  that  the  first  effect  of  the  introduction 
of  a  railway,  as  a  competitor  to  a  canal,  was  to  cause  the  rates  on  the 
latter  to  be  lowered;  and  by  thus  reducing  the  business  and  profits  of 
the  canal  the  railway  company  hoped  to  bring  the  canal  proprietors  to 
terms1.  But  it  sometimes  occurred  that  a  canal  was  able  to  maintain 
competition  with  the  railway ;  and  where  this  was  the  case,  the  railway 
was  compelled  to  charge  lower  rates  at  competitive  points,  while  it 
recouped  itself  by  imposing  higher  rates  at  non-competitive  points2. 
On  the  passenger  traffic  the  railways  generally  charged  their  maximum 
rates,  because  in  that  they  had  no  competition;  but  on  the  goods 
traffic  they  charged  much  less  than  their  maximum  rates.  In  addition, 
the  higher  class  goods,  for  conveying  which  the  railways  offered  specially 
good  facilities  as  compared  with  canals,  were  charged  rates  very  much 

in  the  railways  obtaining  a  strong  foothold  in  the  external  trade.  By  1847  the 
London  and  South  Western  Railway  Company  had  made  a  deed  of  settlement  with 
a  Steam  Navigation  and  Packet  Company  connecting  the  channel  ports  with  ports 
of  the  Continent,  which  gave  the  railway  control  of  much  of  the  trade  between 
England  and  Europe.  Brit.  Doc.  1847  (164.  iv),  xxxi,  33  and  1847-8  (148  (30)), 
xxxi,  399,  'Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Railways  on  the  London  and  South 
Western  Railway.'  By  1858,  the  South  Eastern  Railway  Company  had  obtained 
power  to  build,  hire  and  work  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  affording  communication 
between  the  ports  of  Folkestone,  Dover,  Hastings,  Ramsgate,  Margate,  Rye, 
Whitstable,  or  Gravesend,  and  any  port  in  France  or  Belgium.  Brit.  Doc.  1857-8 
(117),  xxxi,  335,  'General  Report  of  Board  of  Trade  upon  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Bills  of  that  Session,'  p.  37. 

1  See  also  Skey,  Report  to  the  Committee  of  the  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  Junction 
Canal,  on  the  Present  State  of  the  Competition  between  the  Canal  Carriers  using  that 
Line  and  the  Grand  Junction  Raihvay  Company,  p.  4.  He  shows  how  the  railways 
lowered  freight  rates  to  a  point  which  was  disastrous  to  the  canals,  while  at  the 
same  time  keeping  up  their  passenger  rates,  so  that  no  individual  canal  carrier  could 
long  compete  against  a  rival  armed  with  such  powers.  Refer  also  to  Boyle,  Hope 
for  the  Canals,  pp.  5-7,  and  Palmer,  British  Canals,  pp.  19-20. 

2  In  1853  the  rate  on  second  class  goods  .between  Liverpool  and  Birmingham 
was  15.s.,  but  the  rate  between  Manchester  and  Birmingham  was  17s.  6rf.  The 
distance  was  about  the  same  in  both  cases  ;  but  between  Liverpool  and  Birmingham 
there  was  the  competition  between  the  canal  and  the  railways  [the  Grand  Junction 
Railway  and  the  recently  opened  Shrewsbury  line  of  railway],  while  between  Man- 
chester and  Birmingham  there  was  no  such  competition. 

The  following  table  of  charges  on.  the  Midland  Railway  between  Birmingham  and 
intermediate  places  to  Gloucester,  and  between  Birmingham  and  several  other 
points,  will  illustrate  still  more  fully  the  difference  in  the  railway  rates  where  canal 
competition  existed  and  where  it  did  not. 

Note  that  the  charge  between  Birmingham  and  Gloucester,  53  miles,  was  7s.  6d. 
per  ton,  whereas  the  charge  between  Birmingham  and  Cheltenham,  46  miles,  was 
10s.  At  Gloucester,  the  competition  of  the  waterways  kept  down  the  rate,  but  at 
Cheltenham  there  was  no  such  competition.  Similarly  in  other  cases.  Note  also 
that  the  rates  on  first  and  second  class  articles  were  the  same  to  Bromsgrove  and  to 
Gloucester,  although  the  distance  in  the  former  case  was  hardly  one-third  of  that 
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higher  than  lower  class  goods,  for  which  the  canals  could  enter  into 
fair  competition  with  them1. 

After  competition  had  proceeded  to  a  certain  length,  and  canals 
found  it  advisable  to  merge  their  interests  with  the  railways,  this  step 
was  usually  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  rates,  especially  on  the  more 
valuable  goods2,  to  a  point  higher  than  the  competitive  rates,  and 
frequently  higher  than  those  which  existed  before  competition  became 

in  the  latter  (Brit.  Doc.  1852-3  (246),  xxxvin,  175,  'Third  Report  on  Railway  and 
Canal  Bills,'  p.  32). 

Midland  Railway  rates  between  Birmingham  and  the  following  places : 

No.  of      1st         2nd         3rd         4th         5th 
miles      class       class       class       class       class     Smalls 
s.     d.    s.     d.     s.     d.    s.     d.    s.     d.    s.     d. 
Gloucester,   in   competition 
with  Birmingham  and  Wor- 
cester   Canal    and    Severn 
Navigation    53  7     6       8     4     12     6     20     0     40     0  9 

Cheltenham,  no  competition       46        10     0     15     0     20     0     30     0     40     0       10 

Droitwich      )  20) 

and         I  no  competition  V       7     6       8     4     10     0     15     0     20     0             9 

Bromsgrove  )  15) 

Worcester 26$       7     6       8     4     12     6     20     0     30     0             9 

Hull,  in  competition  with 
canals  and  Trent  Navi- 
gation         134        20     0     20     0     25     0     30     0     40     0       1     3 

Sheffield,  no  competition  86       20     0     25     0     35     0     40     0     60     0       10 

York,  no  competition 129        26     8     30     0     33     4     40     0     60     0       16 

Newcastle,  in  competition 
with  navigations  to  Hull, 
and  coasters  to  Newcastle     216       25     0     30     0     35     0     45     0     60     0       19 

This  same  thing  was  observed  by  the  Select  Committee  of  1872,  from  the  testimony 
of  several  witnesses  who  appeared  before  that  body.  Brit.  Doc.  1872  (364),  xin, 
1,  'Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Railway  Amalgamations,'  p.  xxii ;  also  'Minutes 
of  Evidence '  of  Messrs  Nicks  and  Clegram,  Q.  2919,  2987-8.  See  also  ibid.,  p.  xxi, 
and  'Evidence'  of  Mr  Wilson,  p.  233  et  seq. 

1  In  1853,  from  Birmingham  to  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  the  rate  on  the  lowest 
class  of  goods  was  lis.  a  ton,  but  on  the  highest  class  it  was  30s.  a  ton.  Brit.  Doc. 
1852-3  (246),  xxxvm,  175,  p.  32. 

2  This  was  done  when  the  Manchester  and  Leeds  Railway  made  an  agreement 
with  the  Rochdale  Canal  and  the  Calder  and  Hebble  Navigation.  Brit.  Doc.  1844 
(318),  xi,  17,  'Fifth  Report  on  Railways,  Minutes  of  Evidence,'  p.  488.  When  the 
Birmingham  Canal  came  under  the  control  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway 
Company  its  tolls  were  raised ;  and  the  rate  on  iron  going  along  that  canal  was 
\\d.  per  ton  per  mile,  while  the  rate  on  the  Trent  and  Mersey,  Bridgewater  and 
Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  Canals  was  only  \d.  per  ton  per  mile.  Brit.  Doc. 
1852-3  (170),  xxxvin,  5,  'Second  Report  of  Committee  on  Railway  and  Canal 
Bills,'  p.  70. 
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operative.  In  this  way,  independent  canals  began  to  find  that  their 
traffic  was  inconvenienced  and  injured  b)r  the  high  rates  on  the  canals 
that  were  joined  to  railways,  because  by  raising  their  rates  to  a  point  that 
was  almost  prohibitory  to  private  carriers  the  railway-controlled  canals 
not  only  drove  the  carriers  off  their  own  waterways  but  also  materially 
aided  in  driving  them  off  the  independent  canals.  If  carriers  could  not 
secure  sufficiently  favourable  terms  from  all  the  canals  in  the  chain,  it 
was  frequently  useless  for  them  to  make  any  attempt  at  carrying;  for 
to  carry  on  a  short  stretch  of  canal,  and  then  be  compelled  to  transfer 
to  a  railway,  or  pay  the  high  charges  of  the  latter's  canal,  was  wholly 
destructive  of  any  advantages  from  water  carriage1.  This  increase  of 
railway  and  canal  rates  was  but  another  phase  of  the  general  policy  of 
the  railways  to  realize  the  utmost  results  from  their  monopoly,  and  to 
secure  ample  returns  for  losses  sustained  during  what  were  sometimes 
prolonged  periods  of  competitive  rate  cutting. 

The  policy  of  the  railways  in  regard  to  the  canals  was,  in  all  cases, 
to  drive  the  traffic  from  the  water  to  the  rails.  From  the  earliest 
days  of  the  competitive  period  this  tendency  was  manifested  and  its 
dangers  recognized;  but  the  problem  was,  how  to  secure  the  canals 
from  the  interference  and  control  of  the  railways,  and  to  afford  the 
former  a  good  opportunity  of  testing  their  capabilities  as  a  rival  system2. 
It  would  have  been  an  easy  matter  for  Parliament,  had  its  members 
foreseen  the  outcome,  to  have  passed  legislation  forbidding  the  railways 
doing  anything  that  might  prejudice  canal  interests,  but  that  would 
not  prevent  private  negotiations  which  looked  toward  a  settlement  of 
difficulties  that  would  be  acceptable  to  both  the  parties  concerned.  In 
contrast  to  this  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature,  there 
was  the  enterprise  of  the  railway  companies,  which  pursued  their  aim 
with  steady  and  determined  zeal.  There  were  constant  warnings  given 
to  Parliament  against  Bills  which,  if  passed,  would  involve  new  or 
increased  inducements  to  divert  traffic  from  canals  to  railways;  but 
in  the  face  of  these,  the  latter  kept  up  the  contest  with  their  rivals. 

1  Brit.  Doc.  1852-3  (246),  xxxvm,  175,  'Third  Report  of  Select  Committee  on 
Railway  and  Canal  Bills,'  evidence  of  Mr  Mellish  and  Mr  Loch,  p.  26.  The  committee 
of  1872  reported  that  "Where  Railway  Companies  amalgamate,  or  where  Railway 
Companies  acquire  a  navigation,  the  result  is  usually  an  increase  of  rates."  Brit. 
Doc.  1872  (364),  xm,  1,  'Minutes  of  Evidence,'  p.  332.  See  also  Brit.  Doc.  1881 
(374),  xm,  1,  'Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Railway  Rates  and  Fares,'  evidence 
of  Mr  Hingley,  Q.  5489,  5659.  In  Appendix  11,  we  have  brought  together  some 
tabular  statements  of  freight  rates,  showing  how  much  they  were  raised  by  the 
amalgamation  of  railways  with  canals. 

2  Brit.  Doc.  1846  (275),  xm,  93,  'Second  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Railways 
and  Canals  Amalgamations.' 
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Sometimes  canals  were  purchased  or  leased  by  the  railways,  frequently 
at  a  loss  so  far  as  the  revenue  from  the  waterways  was  concerned,  and 
then  their  free  use  was  forbidden  to  the  public,  through  the  imposition 
of  prohibitory  tolls1.  In  other  cases  the  railway  companies  used  their 
passenger  traffic  as  a  means  by  which  they  could  put  down  their  freight 
rates  and  thus  appeal  to  shippers,  from  the  standpoint  of  economy,  to 
patronize  the  railway.  Then,  when  the  canal  companies  or  other 
carriers  on  the  waterways  had  found  it  impossible  to  compete  for 
traffic,  and  had  sold  their  stock  of  horses,  it  would  be  hard  for  them 
ever  again  to  get  back  their  traffic,  since  the  public  had  become 
accustomed  to  having  their  goods  carried  by  the  faster  conveyance 
of  the  railway2.  In  some  instances,  railways  neglected  or  refused  to 
repair  the  canals  they  held;  and  although  the  necessity  for  keeping 
them  in  good  condition  had  been  early  shown  to  Parliament3,  yet  they 

1  Brit.  Doc.  1881  (374),  xin,  1,  'Report  of  Committee  on  Railway  Rates  and 
Fares,  Evidence'  of  Mr  Lloyd,  Q.  10,181-2.  In  that  year  the  Great  Western  had 
practically  £1.000,000  invested  in  canals,  and  the  net  revenue  was  only  £276  (in 
1880).  For  some  of  these  canals  they  had  to  pay  rent  charges  of  £8243,  so  that  on 
the  canals  the  company  lost  £7967 ;  but  this  closing  of  the  canals  was  to  bring  the 
traffic  on  to  the  rails.  Some  of  these  canals  they  were  forced  by  Parliament  to 
purchase  when  they  obtained  power  to  construct  their  railways  (v.  Brit.  Doc.  1881 
(374),  xin,  1,  'Minutes  of  Evidence,'  Q.  13,720).  See  also  Brit.  Doc.  1846  (275), 
xiii,  93,  'Second  Report  of  Committee  on  Railways  and  Canals  Amalgamations, 
Evidence,'  p.  47.  The  oppressive  policy  of  the  Birmingham  Canal  Navigation, 
controlled  by  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  Company,  was  notorious 
(see  example  given  in  Brit.  Doc.  1881  (374),  xm.  1,  'Report  of  Committee  on  Railway 
Rates  and  Fares,  Evidence '  of  Mr  Spence). 

As  showing  to  what  extent  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company  diverted  the 
traffic  from  three  of  the  most  important  of  the  canals  of  which  it  got  control,  note 
that  on  the  Hereford  and  Gloucester  Canal,  in  the  thirty  years  following  1848,  the 
gross  receipts  had  decreased  seventy  per  cent.  During  the  same  period,  the  receipts 
on  the  Stratford-upon-Avon  Canal  decreased  seventy-seven  per  cent. ;  and  in  the 
same  time  the  receipts  of  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  decreased  eighty-seven  percent. 
That  is,  during  that  time,  in  the  case  of  these  three  canals,  seventy,  seventy-seven 
and  eighty-seven  per  cent,  respectively  of  the  traffic  had  been  shunted  on  to  the 
rails.     Brit.  Doc.  1881  (374),  xin,  1 ,  evidence  of  Mr  Spence. 

The  tolls  on  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal,  during  the  time  it  was  under  the 
control  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway,  were  the  maximum  rates,  and 
were  as  much  as  the  through  freight  rate  on  the  railway.  This,  of  course,  prevented 
the  use  of  the  canal,  and  it  was  in  reality  closed  up.  Brit.  Doc.  1872  (364),  xin, 
1,  'Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Railway  Amalgamations,'  Q.  5772. 

2  Brit.  Doc.  1846  (275),  xiii,  93,  'Second  Report  of  Committee  on  Railways  and 
Canals  Amalgamations,  Evidence,'  p.  35;  also  1852-3  (246),  xxxvm,  175,  'Third 
Report  of  Committee  on  Railway  and  Canal  Bills,  Evidence,'  p.  16. 

3  Brit.  Doc.  1846  (275),  xm,  93,  'Second  Report  of  Committee  on  Railways  and 
Canals  Amalgamations ;  Recommendations  of  the  Committee,'  among  others  that 
"strict  regulations  should  be  made  for  maintaining  the  canals  in  an  efficient  state 
of  repair,  and  for  securing  a  proper  supply  of  water." 
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were  allowed  to  decline1.  Notwithstanding  the  passage  of  the  Act  of 
1873,  requiring  railway-controlled  canals  to  be  kept  open  and  navigable 
for  the  public  without  interruption  and  delay2,  and  that  Parliament  in 
many  cases  tried  to  annex  conditions  to  the  amalgamation,  compelling 
the  companies  to  maintain  the  canals  in  an  efficient  working  state3, 
many  of  these  canals  went  from  bad  to  worse ;  they  became  silted  up, 
the  locks  became  broken,  and  the  navigation  fell  into  disuse4.  From 
what  we  have  just  said,  we  can  easily  see  how  the  railways  could 
draw  to  themselves  the  traffic  formerly  carried  on  competing  canals, 
and  leave  the  latter  in  a  state  of  hopeless  decay. 

An  examination  of  the  English  canals  to-day  reveals  the  fact  that 
the  amount  of  traffic  carried  on  them,  tout  ensemble,  is  comparatively 
insignificant.  By  way  of  summary,  we  shall  now  note  some  reasons 
for  their  failure  to  compete  successfully  with  the  railways.  To  discuss 
this  fully  would  require  a  more  minute  investigation  of  the  policy  and 
management  of  each  than  we  have  the  space  here  to  describe;  and 
so  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  only  the  salient  factors  which  bear  upon 
the  problem. 

In  the  first  place,  the  disjointed  state  of  the  canals  prevented  their 
being  used  to  advantage.  Very  few  of  them  had  the  same  dimensions5. 
They  were  constructed  usually  as  short  independent  canals,  and  not  as 
long  through  routes.  Their  dimensions  were  made  to  accord  partly 
with  the  amount  of  money  that  had  been  subscribed  or  contributed 

1  Brit.  Doc.  1872  (364),  xm,  1,  'Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Railway 
Amalgamations,'  p.xxii ;  also  ibid., 'Minutes  of  Evidence'  of  Messrs  Clegram(Q.2936) 
and  Lloyd  (Q.  5041).  See  also  Brit.  Doc.  1881  (374),  xm,  1,  'Report  of  Committee 
on  Railway  Rates  and  Fares,  Evidence,'  Q.  10,184-8 ;  and  Brit.  Doc.  1883  (252), 
xm,  1,  'Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Canals,  Evidence,'  Q.  564,  630,  632-3. 

2  Brit.  Doc.  1881  (374),  xm,  1,  'Report  of  Committee  on  Railway  Rates  and 
Fares,  Evidence'  of  Mr  Lloyd,  Q.  10,194. 

3  Brit.  Doc.  1872  (364),  xm,  1,  'Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Railway 
Amalgamations,'  p.  xxii ;    also  'Evidence'  of  Mr  Bartholomew,  Q.  5779. 

4  The  Act  of  1873  was  not  enforced,  because  it  would  have  cost  the  public  too 
much  to  enforce  it  on  account  of  the  legal  complications  involved.  Brit.  Doc. 
1883  (252),  xm,  1,  'Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Canals,  Evidence'  of  Mr  Lloyd, 
Q.  564.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  that  Act  was  evaded,  see  Brit.  Doc.  1881  (374), 
xm,  1,  'Report  of  Committee  on  Railway  Rates  and  Fares,  Evidence  '  of  Mr  Spence, 
Q.  10,438  et  seq. 

5  See  Brit.  Doc.  1872  (364),  xm,  1,  'Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Railway 
Amalgamations,'  Part  n,  Appendix  X,  which  gives  in  detail  the  dimensions  of  all 
the  navigations.  With  depths  of  water  varying  from  4£  feet  to  14£  feet,  widths 
varying  from  7  to  22  feet,  and  corresponding  variations  in  length  of  locks,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  get  any  boats  that  could  be  used  to  good  effect  on  a  through 
route.  See  also  Palmer,  British  Canals,  pp.  19,  22;  Boyle,  Hope  for  the  Canals, 
pp.  29-30. 
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by  the  stockholders  of  the  individual  companies  for  the  completion  of 
their  works,  and  partly  with  the  difficulties  that  had  to  be  overcome 
in  the  location  of  the  canal,  or  the  soil  through  which  it  had  to  pass. 
When  a  Bill  was  presented  before  Parliament,  the  proposed  canal  was 
considered  solely  on  its  own  merits,  and  not  in  regard  to  any  connexion 
that  it  might  have  in  future  with  any  other.  Not  only  did  the  original 
dimensions  of  the  canals  show  wide  diversity,  but  changes  were  some- 
times made  in  these,  at  times  when  improvements  were  subsequently 
carried  out1.  Even  on  the  same  canal,  there  were  sometimes  differences 
in  the  size  of  the  locks  which  had  been  constructed2.  This  lack  of 
uniform  gauge  was  utterly  destructive  of  any  economy  of  operation.  If 
a  barge  were  required  to  go  along  a  through  route,  its  carrying-power 
and  dimensions  had  to  be  limited  to  suit  the  smallest  locks  on  the  route. 
If  one  boat  were  not  to  be  used  throughout  the  course,  there  had  to 
be  frequent  loading  and  unloading  from  one  barge  into  another.  Both 
these  methods  of  carrying  were  wasteful :  the  former  in  the  utilizing  of 
the  capacity  of  the  boats  and  canals,  and  the  latter  in  the  employment 
of  time  and  labour.  So  also,  the  canals  with  large  locks  often  con- 
sumed a  large  portion  of  their  water  inefficiently  without  passing  an 
effective  cargo,  while  on  the  narrow  canals  the  carriers  were  greatly 
restricted  as  to  the  weight  they  could  take.  These  discrepancies  of 
gauge  were  wholly  subversive  of  the  greatest  usefulness  of  the  canals3. 

1  Brit.  Doc.  1883  (252),  xiii,  1,  'Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Canals,  Minutes 
of  Evidence,'  p.  38,  Q.  785-92. 

On  the  Aire  and  Calder,  for  example,  the  locks  were  originally  60  feet  x  15  feet, 
with  a  depth  of  water  of  3  feet  6  inches.  Under  the  Act  of  1776  the  locks  were  made 
66  feet  x  15  feet  and  the  depth  of  water  5  feet.  Under  the  Act  of  1828,  the  locks  were 
made  72  feet  x  18  feet  and  7  feet  depth  of  water.  After  1860,  the  locks  were  made 
215  feet  x  22  feet  and  9  feet  depth  of  water. 

2  Brit.  Doc.  1883  (252),  xiii,  1,  'Evidence'  of  Mr  Bartholomew,  Q.  804.  On 
the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal,  the  locks  on  the  Yorkshire  side  were  66  feet  x  15  feet 
2  inches,  and  were  capable  of  admitting  boats  60  feet  x  14  feet  6  inches ;  but  on  the 
Lancashire  side  the  locks  were  76  feet  x  15  feet  2  inches,  and  they  would  receive 
boats  70  feet  x  14  feet  6  inches. 

On  the  canal  route  connecting  the  river  Severn  at  Saul  with  the  Thames  at 
Abingdon,  the  Stroudwater  Navigation  gauge  was  75  feet  x  15  feet,  the  Thames 
and  Severn  Canal  gauge  75  feet  x  12  feet  6  inches,  and  the  Wilts  and  Berks  Canal 
gauge  80  feet  x  7  feet.  The  Thames  alone  had  three  gauges  upon  it,  the  gauge  in 
every  case  being  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  locks  (ibid.,  'Evidence,'  Q.  107). 

3  Canals  could  not  now  be  economically  widened  so  as  to  make  a  uniform  gauge, 
because  of  the  fact  that  tunnels,  stone  bridges,  etc.,  along  the  routes  could  not  be 
widened  except  at  vast  expense.  In  one  case,  we  are  told,  the  canal  runs  under 
the  houses  in  Manchester.  This  certainly  could  not  be  made  wider.  Brit.  Doc. 
1883  (252),  xiii,  1,  'Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Canals,  Evidence,'  Q.  1700-1. 
See  also  Boyle,  Hope  for  the  Canals,  p.  23. 
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Another  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  canals  was  the  lack  of  unity  of 
management,  due  to  the  great  number  of  companies  which  controlled 
them.  In  1883,  between  London  and  Liverpool  there  were  three  dis- 
tinct routes :  on  the  first  there  were  nine  different  canals  and  navigations, 
on  the  second  route  also  there  were  nine  different  companies,  and  on 
the  third  there  were  ten  separate  companies1.  From  London  to  Bristol 
there  were  four  routes :  on  the  first,  via  the  Kennet  and  Avon,  there 
were  three  companies;  on  the  second,  via  the  Wilts  and  Berks  Canal, 
there  were  five  companies;  on  the  third  route,  via  the  Stroudwater 
Canal,  there  were  three  companies;  and  on  the  fourth  route,  via  the 
Warwick  Canal,  there  were  nine  companies,  and  this  was  the  only  one 
in  practical  use2.  From  Birmingham  to  Bristol  there  were  three 
routes3.  Between  Hull  and  Liverpool  there  were  four  ways:  on 
the  first  route,  via  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal,  there  were  four 
separate  companies;  on  the  second,  via  the  Rochdale  Canal,  there 
were  seven  companies;  on  the  third,  via  the  Huddersfield  Canal, 
there  were  nine  companies;  and  on  the  fourth  route,  via  the  Trent 
and  Mersey  Canal,  there  were  atv  least  five  navigations4.  If,  in  1883, 
there  was  such  lack  of  unity,  it  could  not  have  been  less,  but,  possibly, 
more  diverse  in  the  period  before  the  middle  of  the  century ;  and  these 
conditions  have  not  been  improved  since  18835. 

1  Brit.  Doc.  1883  (252),  xin,  1,  'Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Canals,  Evidence,' 
Q.  231. 

3  Ibid.,  'Evidence,'  Q.  232. 

3  Ibid.,  'Evidence,'  Q.  233. 

*  Ibid.,  '  Evidence,'  Q.  234.  In  all  these  cases,  the  navigable  tideways,  such  as 
the  Mersey,  Severn,  Ouse,  Humber,  etc.,  are  included  as  separate  jurisdictions. 
Compare  ibid.,  '  Evidence,'  Q.  783-4. 

6  The  'Final  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Canals  and  Waterways,  1909,' 
vii,  p.  16,  gives  a  few  illustrations  of  this  diversified  control.  For  example :  "Taking 
Birmingham  as  a  centre,  we  will  assume  that  it  is  proposed  to  despatch  thence  three 
cargo  boats,  one  to  the  port  of  London,  one  to  that  of  Liverpool,  and  one  to  Hull, 
by  the  most  direct  routes.  The  boat  which  went  to  London  would  have  to  traverse 
some  portion  of  the  Birmingham  Canal  system,  next  22  miles  of  the  Warwick  and 
Birmingham  Canal,  next  14  miles  of  the  Warwick  and  Napton  Canal,  then  5  miles 
of  the  Oxford  Canal,  then  either  93£  miles  of  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  to  Brentford, 
and  finally  the  Thames, — or  else  100£  miles  of  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  to  Padding- 
ton,  and  finally  8J  miles  of  the  Regent's  Canal  to  the  Thames  at  Limehouse.  All 
these  waterways  belong  to  different  authorities.  A  cargo  proceeding  to  the  port 
of  Liverpool  would  traverse  first  some  part  of  the  Birmingham  Canal,  then  2£  miles 
of  the  Birmingham  and  Warwick  Junction  Canal,  then  17  miles  of  the  Birmingham 
and  Fazeley  Canal,  then  5h  miles  of  the  Coventry  Canal,  then  60  miles  of  the  Trent 
and  Mersey  Canal,  and  would  then  go,  probably  not  without  transhipment,  by  12 
miles  of  the  Weaver  Navigation  and  then  by  the  Mersey  to  Liverpool,  or,  without 
going  down  the  Weaver,  proceed  by  the  Trent  and  Mersey  to  its  junction  with  the 
Bridgewater  Canal  at  Preston  Brook,  and  by  that  canal  to  the  Manchester  Ship 
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In  connexion  with  this  want  of  unity  of  management  along  all  the 
great  through  routes,  some  of  the  canal  companies,  whose  waterways 
formed  central  links  in  a  longer  chain,  took  advantage  of  their  peculiar 
position  to  raise  their  rates  so  as  to  secure  for  themselves  the  largest 
possible  return  on  their  investment,  even  upon  a  small  amount  of 
traffic1.  When  the  different  canals  along  a  through  route  would  not 
work  in  harmony,  it  was  impossible  to  get  a  through  rate  that  might 
enable  the  carrying  to  be  conducted  at  a  profit  to  all,  for  the  other 
companies  that  were  not  so  advantageously  situated  would  be  obliged 
to  reduce  their  rates  below  a  reasonable  minimum  if  the  amount  of  the 
through  rate  were  to  be  made  acceptable  to  the  carrier.  If  the  canal 
companies,  therefore,  would  not  adopt  concerted  action,  there  certainly 
could  not  be  any  fair  competition  with  the  railways2.  The  jealousy 
that  existed  between  adjoining  canals  during  the  time  preceding  and 
immediately  succeeding  the  introduction  of  railways  is  well  exemplified 
in  the  junction  or  bar  tolls.  They  were  a  sort  of  protective  system, 
originally  granted  to  the  existing  canals,  so  that  whenever  any  new 
canal  formed  a  junction  with  them  the  older  canal  could  charge  the 
amount  of  the  bar  toll  merely  as  a  gratuity  for  allowing  traffic  to  enter 

Canal,  and  thus  to  the  Mersey ;  but  as  the  narrow  boat  could  not  navigate  the  estuary, 
transhipment  would  be  necessary.  A  cargo  going  to  Hull  would  pass  over  some 
miles  of  the  Birmingham  Canal,  5J  miles  of  the  Coventry  Canal,  26  miles  of  the 
Trent  and  Mersey  Canal,  9 \  miles  of  the  Trent  Navigation,  2|  miles  of  the  Nottingham 
Canal,  21  miles  of  the  Trent  Navigation,  4  miles  of  the  Newark  Navigation,  30  miles 
more  of  the  Trent  Navigation,  26  miles  of  the  open  Trent  River,  and  then  18  miles 
of  the  Humber.  Transhipment,  probably  at  Nottingham,  would  be  necessary." 
On  this  subject,  for  the  earlier  period  before  1850,  see  Boyle,  Hope  for  the  Canals, 
pp.  23-24;    Palmer,  British  Canals,  pp.  19-23. 

1  Brit.  Doc.  1846  (275),  xm,  93,  'Second  Report  on  Railways  and  Canals  Amal- 
gamations,' p.  iv.  As  a  special  instance  of  a  canal  taking  advantage  of  its  position 
to  raise  its  rates,  we  may  mention  the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  which  extends  from 
Paddington  to  Braunston  where  it  joins  the  Oxford  Canal.  The  Grand  Junction 
Canal  was  an  important  link  between  London  and  the  great  mining  and  manufacturing 
sections  of  Warwickshire,  Cheshire,  Staffordshire,  etc.  It  was  a  monopoly  without 
competitor;  its  exactions,  excessive  rates,  discriminatory  rates,  and  its  supercilious 
conduct  caused  loud  and  general  complaints  even  as  late  as  1836.  Mercator, 
Tonnage  Rates  on  Grand  Junction  Canal,  pp.  8-24.  The  Oxford  Canal  had  pursued 
a  similar  policy.     See  also  Palmer,  British  Canals,  p.  19. 

2  About  1847  the  Aire  and  Calder  Navigation  offered  to  lease  the  Calder  and 
Hebble  Navigation  at  a  guaranteed  net  dividend  of  sixteen  per  cent.,  but  the  offer 
was  refused.  This  high  rate  of  dividend  was  surely  a  tempting  offer,  and  why  it 
was  rejected  we  do  not  know ;  but  it  was  not  more  than  two  years  before  railway 
competition  had  caused  such  a  decrease  of  the  revenues  of  this  navigation  that  they 
were  able  to  divide  but  eight  per  cent.,  or  one-half  of  the  dividend  that  had  been 
guaranteed  by  the  Aire  and  Calder.  Herepath's  Railway  and  Commercial  Journal, 
xi,  p.  1241. 
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their  canal  at  will1.  These  bar  and  compensation  tolls  were  sometimes 
so  extraordinarily  high  that  they  alone  amounted  to  a  sufficient  income 
to  pay  a  large  dividend  on  the  canal  capital2.  With  such  onerous 
charges  upon  the  carriage  of  goods  on  the  canals,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  through  traffic  declined  and  that  the  railways  came  to  have  the 
upper  hand.  Of  course,  when  such  canals  passed  into  the  control  of 
the  railways,  these  tolls  were  still  continued;  for  it  was  the  railway 
policy  to  divert  all  the  trade  from  the  canals  to  the  rails,  and  this  formed 
a  useful  auxiliary  agency  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  plan3. 

1  Brit.  Doc.  1881  (374),  xm,  1,  'Report  of  Committee  on  Railway  Rates  and 
Fares,  Evidence'  of  Mr  Lloyd,  Q.  10,174.  We  must  not  confuse  these  bar  tolls 
with  the  bars  which  were  occasionally  allowed  to  remain  between  two  canals  that 
almost  formed  a  junction  end  to  end.  For  example,  by  Act  of  1791  for  making  the 
canal  from  near  Worcester  to  Birmingham  it  was  provided  that  this  canal  should  not 
come  within  seven  feet  from  the  end  of  the  Birmingham  Canal  without  the  consent 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  Birmingham  Canal  in  writing  under  their  common  seal. 
Up  to  1815  this  bar,  of  the  width  of  seven  feet,  still  remained  to  prevent  any  passage 
from  one  canal  into  the  other  or  to  prevent  any  waste  of  water  out  of  one  canal  into 
the  other.  Over  that  bar  all  the  traffic  between  the  two  canals  had  been  conveyed 
out  of  boats  upon  one  canal  into  boats  upon  the  other.  In  that  year,  the  Worcester 
and  Birmingham  Canal  obtained  the  consent  of  Parliament  to  remove  this  bar, 
upon  condition  that  the  Birmingham  Canal  might  not  be  injured  in  any  way,  and 
this  canal  agreed  to  the  removal  of  the  bar  upon  these  conditions  (v.  Case  in  Support 
of  the  Bill  for  removing  the  Bar  between  the  Birmingham,  and  the  Worcester  and  Birming- 
ham Canals.  Birmingham  Free  Reference  Library,  No.  87,368).  See  also  Ilerepallvs 
Railway  Magazine,  N.S.,  iv,  p.  373,  address  by  "A  Canal  Proprietor." 

2  Brit.  Doc.  1881  (374),  xiii,  1,  'Report  of  Committee  on  Railway  Rates  and 
Fares,  Evidence'  of  Mr  Lloyd,  Q.  10,174-6.  See  also  the  examples  given  in  Shaen, 
Reviezv  of  Railways  and  Railway  Legislation,  p.  31. 

The  Oxford  Canal  Company,  at  the  junction  of  this  canal  with  the  Warwick 
and  Birmingham  Canal  at  Napton,  by  authority  of  its  Act,  was  allowed  to  take 
a  toll  of  2s.  9d.  per  ton  upon  coal,  and  4s.  4d.  per  ton  upon  all  other  articles.  This 
was  not  for  any  service  rendered,  but  merely  for  allowing  traffic  to  pass  from  the 
other  canal  into  the  Oxford.  In  the  first  twenty  years  from  the  opening  of  the 
Warwick  and  Birmingham  Canal,  the  Oxford  Canal  received  a  quarter  of  a  million 
in  bar  tolls  at  that  junction,  which  was  enough  to  pay  a  ten  per  cent,  dividend  on 
the  entire  cost  of  construction. 

The  Grand  Junction  was  a  still  more  extraordinary  case.  This  canal  joined  the 
Oxford  Canal,  seven  miles  from  the  junction  of  the  latter  with  the  Warwick  and 
Birmingham  Canal  at  Napton,  and  here  there  was  a  compensation  toll  of  Qd.  a 
ton  leviable  on  all  coal  turning  towards  Oxford,  which,  in  reality,  never  went  within 
seven  miles  of  the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  and  in  which  they  never  could  have  any 
possible  interest.  Mercator,  Tonnage  Rates  on  Grand  Junction  Canal,  p.  24,  says: 
"The  trade  of  the  country  at  the  present  day  (1836)  groans  under  the  excessive 
imposts  and  complicated  system  of  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  and  the  abominable 
tolls."  called  compensation  tolls,  paid  to  the  Oxford  Company. 

3  That  the  railways  took  the  full  amount  of  these  bar  and  compensation  tolls 
on  their  canals,  is  evident  from  Brit.  Doc.  1872  (364),  xm,  1,  'Report  of  Select 
Committee  on  Railway  Amalgamations,'   p.  xxi ;    also  'Evidence'   of  Mr  Lloyd, 
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The  railway  companies,  seizing  upon  this  diversity  of  management  in 
the  canals,  purchased  or  leased  the  important  links  of  through  routes, 
raised  the  tolls  on  these  divisions  to  the  utmost  limit  allowed  by  law, 
and  thus  made  it  impossible  for  the  companies  that  owned  the  remainder 
of  the  lines  of  canal  and  for  the  common  carriers  on  a  through  route  to 
maintain  their  traffic  in  competition  with  the  railways.  This  was  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  effective  ways  which  the  railways  used  for 
breaking  up  and  paralyzing  whole  chains  of  waterways1.  The  railway 
companies  seldom,  if  ever,  had  possession  of  the  whole  of  such  a  canal 
route,  for  that  would  require  too  much  capital  to  be  tied  up  in  un- 
productive business,  especially  when  the  control  of  a  few  miles  would 
answer  the  purpose  they  had  in  view  just  as  effectively.  But  besides 
putting  up  the  tolls  on  their  canals,  the  railway  companies,  in  some  cases, 
contrary  to  statute,  neglected  or  refused  to  keep  their  canals  in  repair2, 

Q.  5031-32;  also  Brit.  Doc.  1881  (374),  xm,  1,  'Report  of  Select  Committee  on 
Railway  Rates  and  Fares,  Evidence,'  Q.  10,180,  10,209-10.  The  independent  canals 
abolished  their  bar  tolls  (ibid.,  Q.  10,177). 

1  Brit.  Doc.  1846  (275),  xm,  93,  'Second  Report  of  Committee  on  Railways  and 
Canals  Amalgamations,  Evidence,'  p.  42;  1852-3  (170),  xxxvm,  5,  'Second  Report 
of  Committee  on  Railway  and  Canal  Bills,  Evidence'  of  Mr  Pixton ;  also  Brit.  Doc. 
1872  (364),  xm,  1,  'Report  of  Committee  on  Railway  Amalgamations,'  pp.  xxi-xxii. 
Mr  Acworth,  who  is,  doubtless,  the  greatest  railway  economist  of  England,  in  an 
article  in  the  Economic  Journal,  June  1905,  pp.  149-55,  takes  issue  with  the  state- 
ment that  railway  companies  "strangled"  some  of  the  canals  which  came  into  their 
possession  or  control.  Whether  we  use  the  word  "strangled"  or  not  is  a  mere 
question  of  nomenclature  ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  when  some  of  the  important 
canal  links  came  under  railway  dominance  their  day  as  free-acting  agents  ceased. 
From  that  time  onward,  their  policy  was  dictated  by  the  railway  companies  into 
whose  hands  they  had  passed.  This  will  be  evident  to  those  who  consult  the 
references  I  have  here  given  for  this  paragraph.  See  also  Palmer,  British  Canals, 
pp.  76-77.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  in  many  cases  the  canals  were 
desirous  of  selling  out  to  the  railways,  and  in  doing  this  they  were  acting  from  the 
motive  of  self-interest.  We  may  as  well  admit  the  application  of  the  same  legitimate 
principle  on  the  part  of  railways,  which  negotiated  for  the  taking  over  of  certain 
canals   in   order  to   further  their  own   economic  interests. 

8  Brit.  Doc.  1872  (364).  xm,  1,  p.  xxii;  Brit.  Doc.  1881  (374),  xm,  1",  'Report  of 
Committee  on  Railway  Rates  and  Fares,  Evidence  '  of  Mr  Lloyd,  Q.  10,162.  On  the 
Stratford-upon-Avon  Canal, owned  bythe  Great  Western  Railway  Company, Mr  Lloyd 
said  that  a  boat  would  make  very  good  speed  if  it  went  one-and-a-quarter  to  one-and- 
a-half  miles  per  hour ;  and  similarly  for  the  trade  on  the  Hereford  and  Gloucester 
Canal,  owned  by  the  same  Company.  See  also  London  and  Birmingham  Railway  Bill. 
Extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  given  before  the  Committee  of  the  Lords 
on  this  Bill,  pp.  3,  10;  Palmer,  British  Canals,  p.  28.  Many  of  the  canals  had 
remained  in  nearly  the  same  condition  as  when  they  were  first  put  into  operation, 
their  course  was  needlessly  circuitous,  their  tunnels  were  small  and  inconvenient, 
they  were  inadequately  supplied  with  water,  and  in  the  case  of  most  companies  no 
effort  had  been  made  to  progressively  improve  the  canals  so  as  to  keep  them 
abreast  of  the  development  of  the  country  and  its  expanding  trade.     Palmer,  op.  cit., 
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and  in  other  cases  closed  them  at  nights  or  stopped  them  for  repairs 
just  at  the  times  when  there  would  have  been  most  traffic  for  convey- 
ance1. Notwithstanding  the  reiterated  recommendation  by  successive 
Parliamentary  committees  that  every  means  should  be  adopted  for  the 
maintenance  of  effective  competition  by  the  canals  against  the  rail- 
ways2, the  latter  acquired  possession  o*f  more  and  more  of  the  strategic 
canal  links,  until  the  competition  of  the  canals  was  stifled ;  or,  in  the 
words  of  Mr  Conder,  the  canals  were  "struck  with  creeping  paralysis 
with  all  those  obstructions3."  The  Joint  Select  Committee  of  1872, 
which  investigated  the  railway  and  canal  amalgamations,  considered 
that  "  the  most  important  method  by  which  the  railway  companies  have 
defeated  the  competition  of  canals  has  been  the  purchase  of  important 
links  in  the  system  of  navigation  and  the  discouragement  of  through 
traffic,"  and  the  great  complaint  against  the  railways  still  is  that  they 
tend  to  discourage  traffic  from  going  on  the  water  routes4.  Now  it  may 
be  strictly  true,  although  even  this  is  open  to  question,  that  the  railways 
did  not  acquire  the  canals  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  throwing 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  traffic  development.  It  may  not  be  just 
pp.  20-29;  Herepath's  Raihvay  Magazine,  N.S.,  iv,  p.  373,  address  to  the  canal 
navigation  proprietors  in  Great  Britain;  Boyle,  Hope  for  the  Canals,  p.  22 ;  Reading 
Mercury,  Nov.  25,  1793,  p.  4,  letter  from  "A  Commissioner." 

1  As  much  of  the  canal  traffic  was  customarily  carried  at  night,  the  railways 
would  close  their  canals  at  night.  Brit.  Doc.  1872  (364),  xm,  1 ,  'Report  of  Committee 
on  Railway  Amalgamations,'  p.  xxii,  also  evidence  of  Mr  Clegram,  Q.  2936-8,  and 
Mr  Lloyd,  Q.  5041.  In  other  cases,  there  would  be  a  failure  of  the  water  supply, 
or  the  necessity  of  stopping  for  repairs  at  certain  seasons  when  the  canal  would  have 
been  most  used,  and  this  would  go  on  for  weeks  at  a  time. 

2  See,  for  example,  Brit.  Doc.  1846  (275),  xm,  93,  'Second  Report  of  Committee 
on  Railways  and  Canals  Amalgamations,'  under  heading  "Conclusion;"  Brit.  Doc. 
1872  (364),  xin,  1,  'Report  of  Committee  on  Railway  Amalgamations,'  p.  xxiii, 
"Resolutions  of  the  Committee." 

3  Brit.  Doc.  1883  (252),  xm,  1,  'Evidence  before  Select.  Committee  on  Canals,' 
p.   128,  Q.  2447. 

Mr  Grierson,  the  General  Manager  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  in 
1881,  before  a  Committee  of  Parliament,  testified  that  in  many  cases  the  railways 
were  forced  to  purchase  the  canals ;  that  his  company  were  possessors  of  several 
canals  which  Parliament  forced  them  to  purchase  when  they  obtained  the  Act 
giving  them  power  to  construct  their  railway  (v.  Brit.  Doc.  1881  (374),  xm, 
j,  'Report  of  Committee  on  Railway  Rates  and  Fares,  Evidence,'  Q.  13,720). 
Mr  Farrer,  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  also  said  that  the  purchase  of  certain 
canals  was  made  compulsory,  in  consequence  of  the  terms  Parliament  imposed  upon 
the  railway  companies  when  applying  for  their  Acts.  Furthermore,  the  railway  com- 
panies sometimes  found  it  a  matter  of  policy  to  buy  off  the  opposition  of  the  canal 
interests  through  the  purchase  of  the  canals.  In  the  case  of  the  Stratford-upon-Avon 
Canal,  the  committee  would  not  allow  the  Bill  to  pass  unless  the  railway  company  did 
absorb  the  canal  (Brit.  Doc.  1881  (374),  xm,  1,  'Evidence,'  Q.  16,466-7,  16,488-9). 

4  'Final  Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  Canals  and  Waterways,'  1909,  vn, 
p.  70,  paragraph  381,  and  p.  77,  paragraph  412. 
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to  say  with  some  that  railway  companies  (except  perhaps  in  a  few 
instances)  acquired  canals  in  order  to  strangle  them.  But  it  certainly 
is  true  to  say  that  railway  companies  which  have,  in  various  ways, 
come  into  possession  of  canals  feel,  in  most  cases,  little  desire  to  do 
more  than  their  barest  legal  duty  in  maintaining  them.  There  seems 
no  doubt  but  that  they  favour  what  they  consider  to  be  by  far  their 
most  important  business,  that  of  placing  all  possible  traffic  on  their 
lines  of  railway1.  Where  railway  companies  find  it  to  their  interest 
to  maintain  and  improve  their  canals  so  as  to  promote  trade  on  them 
they  do  so,  though  perhaps  not  always  with  successful  results;  but  in 
the  larger  number  of  cases  the  railway  companies  seem  to  have 
neglected  to  promote,  if  not  actually  to  have  impeded  by  high  tolls 
and  otherwise,  the  traffic  on  the  canals  which  they  have  acquired. 
The  cases  in  which  railway  companies  have  a  more  or  less  strong 
interest  in  developing  the  trade  upon  canals  which  belong  to  them  are 
exceptions  to  the  rule2.  But  we  must  not  suppose  that  it  was  the 
railway-owned  canals  alone  which  were  allowed  to  fall  into  partial  or 
total  decay ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  the  independent  canals  were 
fully  as  bad  as  those  which  were  controlled  by  railways3. 

Along  with  the  foregoing  physical  factors  leading  to  the  relative 
decline  of  the  canal  traffic,  we  must  include  another  element  which 
has  been  alluded  to  incidentally  in  several  cases,  namely,  the  fact 
that  the  canals  were  easily  stopped  or  injured  by  frost,  drought,  and 
occasionally  flood.  This  was  one  of  the  strong  reasons  put  forward 
by  the  advocates  of  the  railways,  and  there  was  ample  justification  for 
the  desire  to  get  rid  of  a  system  which  entailed  so  much  uncertainty 
and  delay.  To  have  goods  stopped  for  weeks  and  sometimes  months  on 
account  of  the  inability  to  navigate  the  canals,  was  subversive  of  all 
system  in  commercial  life4.  The  business  community  was  coming  to 
depend  more  and  more  upon  regularity  in  the  transportation  of  com- 
modities, and  as  the  waterways  could  not  assure  this  they  were  gradually 
abandoned  in  favour  of  an  improved  means  of  conveyance  which  could 
provide  this  desideratum. 

1  'Final  Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  Canals  and  Waterways,'  1909,  vn,  p.  77. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  74-76. 

3  Brit.  Doc.  1883  (252),  xiii,  1,  'Evidence  before  Select  Committee  on  Canals,' 
Q.  1343. 

4  London  and  Birmingham  Railway  Bill.  Extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  Evidence 
given  before  the  Committee  of  the  Lords  on  this  Bill,  pp.  3,  6,  9,  10;  Great  Western 
Railway  Bill.  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Lords  Committee  to  whom 
the  Bill  was  committed,  pp.  7,  8,  11,  408;  Manchester  Guardian,  Jan.  29,  1831, 
p.  1,  Report  of  the  Manchester  and  Leeds  Railway;  Birmingham  Journal,  Sept.  9, 
1820,  p.  3,  and  Mar.  5,  1831,  p.  3,  statement  of  E.  T.  Moore;  The  Times,  Jan.  30, 
1802,  p.  3;   May  16,  1826,  p.  2;   Nov.  7,  1826,  p.  2. 
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The  next  adverse  feature  was  the  lack  of  tone  and  spirit  in  the 
system  itself,  and  the  failure,  due  partly  to  inability  and  partly  to 
indifference,  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  changing  circumstances  of  the 
times.  Barges  were  started  on  their  journeys,  not  at  definite  times,  but 
whenever  the  carriers  had  enough  cargo  to  warrant  their  putting  their 
horses  on  the  tow-path.  The  arrival  and  departure  of  boats  took  place 
at  all  hours,  and  the  horse  with  his  feeding  can  attached  to  his  mouth 
sauntered  listlessly  on  his  way,  while  those  in  charge  of  the  boats 
systematically  pillaged  the  goods  and  made  frequent  stops  at  the  public- 
houses  along  the  canals  where  time  was  squandered  in  drinking.  In 
addition  to  this  lack  of  punctuality  in  the  delivery  of  goods  and  the 
frequent  losses  and  delays,  there  was  much  difficulty  in  procuring  rates 
and  general  information,  since  these  were  not  publicly  announced.  The 
uncertainty,  partiality  and  inconsistency  of  the  carriers'  charges,  because 
of  their  being  made  without  reference  to  any  fixed  rule ;  the  want  of 
promptness  in  rectifying  errors  and  settling  claims;  and  the  general 
looseness  of  system  and  absence  of  unanimity  or  understanding  among 
the  various  departments  of  the  canal  companies,  conspired  to  perpetuate 
complaints  against  the  whole  system.  The  great  number  of  independent 
carriers  engaged  upon  the  canals  multiplied  the  number  of  tranship- 
ments, for  besides  having  to  tranship  at  the  termini  of  the  various 
canals,  a  similar  transfer  had  to  be  made  at  each  commencement  and 
termination  of  a  carrier's  stage.  In  this  way  a  loose,  disjointed  and 
uneconomical  method  of  forwarding  goods  was  imposed  upon  the 
shipper,  and  the  number  of  hands  through  which  the  goods  passed 
added  needlessly  to  the  cost  and  often  precluded  the  fixing  of  responsi- 
bility for  injury  or  loss.  Moreover,  the  carrier,  instead  of  having  his 
business  divided  naturally  into  three  departments  for  attending  to  the 
receiving,  the  conveyance  and  the  delivering  of  the  goods,  each  of  which 
should  have  been  in  charge  of  a  separate  official  and  all  joined  under  the 
supervision  of  one  general  head,  sometimes  required  one  person  to 
attend  to  two  or  more  things,  in  different  places,  at  the  same  time. 
While  the  man  was  doing  his  work  in  one  capacity,  such  as  attending 
to  the  loading  or  unloading  of  a  barge,  he  must  have  been  neglecting 
it  in  another,  such  as  receiving  goods  and  making  out  an  invoice  for 
them;  and  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  disputes  arose  in  regard 
to  goods  that  went  astray  or  that  were  not  delivered.  This  lack  of 
method,  of  system,  of  business  acumen,  in  the  conduct  of  the  carriers' 
affairs  must  have  been  a  potent  reason  of  the  decay  of  canal  traffic 
when  railway  activity  began1. 

1  Boyle,  Hope  for  the  Canals,  pp.  19-29;    Grahame,  Treatise  on  Internal  Inter- 
course and  Communication  (1834),  pp.  28-29. 
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Another  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  canals  to  successfully  compete 
with  the  railways  was  that  they  were  at  a  great  disadvantage  on  account 
of  being  unable  to  carry  passengers.  The  large  revenues  from  passenger 
traffic  enabled  the  railways  to  lower  their  charges  for  the  carriage  of 
freight  to  such  an  extent  that  the  canals,  in  meeting  these  lower  freight 
rates,  failed  to  make  sufficient  profit,  and  were,  therefore,  compelled  to 
relinquish  their  hold  on  the  carrying  trade,  or  else  to  amalgamate  with 
the  railways1.  The  latter,  by  charging  the  maximum  fares  for  passengers, 
could  make  the  receipts  from  this  traffic  pay  all  the  fixed  charges  of  the 
road,  and  allow  the  goods  to  be  carried  at  so  low  a  charge  that  the  canals 
could  not  meet  this  rate  for  any  length  of  time.  The  hope  early 
expressed,  that  the  canals  could  compete  with  the  railways  in  the 
carriage  of  heavy  freight,  was  not  long  in  being  deposed  from  the  public 
mind ;   and  the  railways  assumed  the  place  of  carriers  par  excellence2. 

Finally,  canal  traffic  declined  because  of  a  psychological  reason.  The 
discovery  of  railways  as  a  means  of  transport,  surpassing  both  in  speed 
and  economy  any  that  were  already  in  existence,  so  took  the  civilized 
world  by  surprise  that  the  public  were  carried  away  with  the  thought  of 
its  possibilities.  The  canal  traffic  was  carried  on  comparatively  quietly 
and  unseen,  there  was  nothing  fast  about  it.  The  sight  of  an  occasional 
horse  passing  through  the  country,  mounted  or  driven  by  a  boy,  and 
hauling  an  insignificant  looking  barge  which  was  managed  by  one  or 
two  persons,  excited  no  surprise  on  the  part  of  anyone.  In  reality, 
most  of  the  canal  conveyance  was  effected  at  night,  when  it  would  be 
recognized  by  very  few.  On  the  other  hand,  the  railway  had  an  appear- 
ance of  grandeur  and  ostentation  that  charmed  the  public.  It  seemed 
the  embodiment  of  enterprise  and  boundless  capabilities.  The  enormous 
trains  conveyed  across  the  country  at  a  speed  of  twenty  to  thirty  miles 
an  hour  contrasted  strongly  with  even  the  best  speed  of  the  fly  boats  on 
the  canals,  going  two  and  one-half  to  four  miles  an  hour.  The  effective- 
ness of  the  engine  and  the  substantial  road-bed  and  rolling  stock  were 
all  matters  of  wonder.  The  promptitude  of  train  schedules  was  a 
radical  reversal  of  the  policy  of  the  canal  carriers,  who,  in  the  conduct 
of  their  business,  had  no  schedule  to  which  they  adhered,  but  set  out 
with  their  load  whenever  it  was  ready.     When  confronted  with  these 

1  Brit.  Doc.  1846  (275),  xm,  93,  'Second  Report  of  Committee  on  Railways  and 
Canals  Amalgamations,'  p.  iv;  and  'Evidence'  of  Mr  R.  Scott,  p.  60,  Q.  555.  See 
also  Brit.  Doc.  1852-3  (246),  xxxvin,  175,  'Third  Report  on  Railway  and  Canal  Bills, 
Evidence,'  p.  32,  Q.  1700. 

2  In  treating  of  the  effects  of  railway  competition  upon  canals,  we  have 
touched  upon  the  influence  of  the  passenger  traffic,  but  only  slightly,  because  the 
central  fact  in  that  competition  was  the  relation  of  the  carriers  of  goods  to  the 
canals  and  the  railways. 
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new  conditions,  the  few  who  ventured  to  deprecate  the  total  abandon- 
ment of  all  earlier  means  of  transport,  and  especially  those  who 
advocated  the  retention  and  upkeep  of  waterways,  found  themselves 
a  powerless  minority.  The  reduction  of  freight  rates  elicited  the  support 
of  the  public,  and  writers  for  the  railways  industriously  circulated  the 
opinion  that  canals  must  ultimately  give  place  to  railways.  As  a  result 
of  these  conditions  the  prices  of  canal  shares  went  down1.  In  the 
fascination  that  the  railways  exercised  from  the  outset,  the  possibility 
of  materially  and  effectively  improving  the  waterways  was  lost  sight  of, 
while  the  economy  which  the  former  effected  in  the  carriage  of  goods 
seemed  so  great  as  to  lead  to  the  idea  that  the  limit  of  cheapness  had 
been  reached,  and  that  it  would  be  vain  to  suppose  that  the  expense  of 
carriage  could  be  further  reduced.  Consequently  any  amount  of  money 
was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  railway  schemes2:  while  the  canals, 
occupying  the  background  of  the  public  consciousness,  were  easily  let 
go  because  they  were  thought  to  be  a  declining  property3.  The  railways 
lowered  the  rates  of  carriage  on  the  canals  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
receipts  and  dividends  of  the  canal  proprietors  were  greatly  reduced; 
and  the  business  of  the  railways,  both  in  passenger  and  freight  traffic, 
was  on  such  a  gigantic  scale  that  the  canals  thought  it  would  not  be  long 
before  they  would  be  driven  out  of  business  unless  they  could  make  an 
alliance  or  agreement  with  their  over-powering  rivals.  This  attitude  of 
many  canal  proprietors  toward  their  property  was  in  great  contrast  to 
the  enterprise  exhibited  by  those  younger  men,  usually  of  the  trading 
and  industrial  classes,  who  were  actively  pushing  the  construction  of 
railways4.  The  former  often  gave  up  the  battle  with  the  railway  com- 
panies in  despair,  and  perhaps  at  too  early  a  period,  before  they  had 
learned  what  strength  they  really  had  and  how  largely  the  traffic  of 
the  country  would  increase5. 

1  Boyle,  Hope  for  the  Canals,  pp.  5-6,  20 ;  Palmer,  British  Canals,  pp.  23,  25-26  ; 
Teisserenc,  Voies  de  communication,  pp.  23-30. 

2  Brit.  Doc.  1883  (252),  xiii,  1,  'Evidence  before  Select  Committee  on  Canals,' 
Appendix  No.  18,  pp.  257-61,  statement  of  Lieutenant-General  Rundall,  R.E. 

3  Brit.  Doc.  1883  (252),  xm,  1,  'Evidence'  of  Mr  Calcraft,  Q.  61-62. 

4  Ibid.,  'Evidence'  of  Mr  Abernethy,  President  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  Q.  1356-8. 

5  Brit.  Doc.  1872  (364),  xiii,  1,  'Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Railway  Amal- 
gamations, Evidence,'  Q.  5814. 

In  a  recent  work  by  Forbes  and  Ashford,  entitled  Our  Waterways,  p.  228,  the 
authors  say:  "If,  however,  the  canal  companies  must  be  regarded  as  in  a  great 
measure  responsible  for  the  rapid  supersession  of  their  undertakings  by  those  of 
the  railway  companies,  the  predominant  position  of  the  latter  is  equally  attributable 
to  the  failure  of  the  Legislature  to  recognize  the  value  of  our  waterways."  From 
what  we  have  already  shown,  when  considering  the  subject  of  railways,  it  seems  clear 
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We  have  thus  outlined  the  chief  elements  which  entered  into  the 
decline  of  the  canals ;  but  we  must  not  assume  that  this  decline  was 
always  immediate,  nor  that  all  of  them  shared  alike  in  the  process 
of  decay  which  we  have  just  traced.  We  have  seen  that  the  carrying 
trade  on  the  canals  was  the  chief  feature  which  gave  them  vitality  in 
resisting  the  encroachments  of  the  railways;  and  that  the  driving  of 
the  carriers  off  the  canals  was  among  the  first  of  the  railway  tactics. 
But,  in  a  few  cases,  the  carriers  were  not  to  be  so  easily  disposed  of; 
they  made  arrangements  with  the  independent  canals  as  to  the  rates 
that  would  assuredly  remain  in  force  for  some  time,  and  by  securing 
favourable  rates  they  were  able  to  compete  with  the  railways  in  the 
matter  of  local  traffic.  The  through  traffic,  however,  was  dependent 
upon  through  rates,  but  as  the  railways  had  got  control  of  the  important 
canal  links  and  had  raised  the  tolls  on  these  to  a  point  that  was  usually 
prohibitory,  the  amount  of  goods  carried  on  long  through  routes  of 
waterway  was  comparatively  insignificant.  We  can,  therefore,  say  that, 
for  long  distances,  the  competition  of  the  canal  with  the  railway  was 

that  this  statement  is  at  least  greatly  exaggerated,  if  not  wholly  unfounded.  In  the 
'  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Canals  and  Waterways,'  1909,  vn,  p.  82,  a  similar 
implication  is  given,  although  not  in  the  extreme  form  just  noted  ;  for  it  says :  "Rut 
waterways  in  this  country  are  also  at  a  disadvantage,  due  not  to  the  nature  of  things, 
but  to  a  state  of  things  which,  in  our  opinion,  has  been  to  some  extent  brought  about 
by  errors  in  legislation,  and  by  neglect  on  the  part  of  Government  and  the  Legis- 
lature." We  question  even  this  mild  statement  of  so  high  an  authority.  From 
a  close  examination  of  the  reports  of  committees  in  the  decade  1840-50,  we  see  that 
they  invariably  recommended  that  the  canal  competition  should  be  maintained, 
thus  showing  that  they  recognized  the  value  of  the  canals,  but  they  were  at  a  loss 
how  to  accomplish  this ;  and  if  those  who  had  so  fully  investigated  the  subject 
could  not  devise  some  suitable  means  of  regulation,  can  we  wonder  that  nothing 
was  done  by  Parliament  as  a  whole?  Then,  Parliament  was  dominated  by  laissez 
faire  principles :  it  was  under  this  regime  that  the  canals  had  brought  so  many 
benefits  to  England,  and  it  was  but  natural  that  the  same  policy  should  be  allowed 
with  the  railways  until  it  was  clearly  seen  how  to  change  it  for  the  better.  Even 
the  Committee  of  1844  in  their  'Third  Report,'  Brit.  Doc.  1844  (166),  xi,  5,  and 
the  Committee  of  1846  in  their  'First  and  Second  Reports,'  1846  (200),  xm,  85, 
and  1846  (275),  xm,  93,  showed  that  great  advantages  had  come  from  the  com- 
petition of  the  railways  with  the  canals ;  they  said  it  was  impossible  for  the  Legis- 
lature to  impose  proper  restrictions  on  the  railway  companies  in  this  early  stage ; 
they  showed  that  the  public  had  derived  great  benefit  from  the  cheaper  carriage  of 
goods,  and  urged  that  Parliament  should  not  lightly  sanction  any  arrangements 
that  would  tend  to  deprive  the  public  of  this  advantage.  See  also  Brit.  Doc. 
1851  [1332],  xxx,  1,  'Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Railways  for  the  year  1850,' 
p.  xix,  on  "Railway  Tolls,"  third  paragraph.  The  fact  would  seem  to  be  that 
Parliament  did  not  know  what  course  to  pursue,  other  than  that  taken,  to  regulate 
this  new  power;  so  far  as  Parliament  was  concerned,  it  was  lack  of  knowledge, 
rather  than  lack  of  good  intention,  that  allowed  the  canal  competition  to  go  on  as 
it  did  until  its  elimination  was  assured. 
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practically  at  an  end  by  the  middle  of  the  century1.  For  short  dis- 
tances, however,  and  especially  where  at  least  one  terminus  of  the 
navigation  communicates  with  the  sea,  canals  have  frequently  held 
their  own  in  competition  with  the  railways2,  and  have  in  some  cases 
paid  good  dividends  to  their  proprietors3.  We  are,  therefore,  forced 
to  conclude,  as  we  have  already  said,  that  the  canals  were  probably 
handed  over  to  the  railways  before  their  capabilities  as  a  rival  system 
were  fully  known. 

Confronted  with  the  fact  that  the  railways  were  gradually  abstracting 
the  business  from  the  canals,  an  occasional  advocate  ventvired  to  devise 
a  plan  for  keeping  the  waterways  competing  with  their  formidable 
antagonist.  One  who  had  at  first  regarded  the  railway  between 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  as  invincible  was  led  soon  after  to  a 
different  conclusion;  and,  provided  competition  were  properly  con- 
ducted, he  thought  it  possible  for  the  private  and  independent  canal 
carriers  to  not  only  recover  all  the  carrying  business  that  they  had  lost, 
but  also  to  draw  to  themselves  the  carriage  of  passengers  and  light 
goods,  which  the  railway  had  taken  from  the  coachmasters  and  carriers 
on  the  turnpike  roads.  In  order  to  accomplish  these  results,  he  pro- 
posed to  get  improved  vessels  to  fit  the  navigation,  with  almost  four 
times  the  carrying  capacity  of  those  then  in  use,  and  employ  steam 
haulage,  so  that,  by  the  cooperation  of  the  carriers  and  the  navigation 
companies,  the  freight  on  goods  between  these  cities  might  be  made  as 
low  as,  or  lower  than,  the  actual  cost  incurred  by  the  railway  in  carrying 
these  goods.     To  get  the  passenger  trade,  he  would  put  packet  boats  on 

1  In  Appendix  12  will  be  found  one  or  two  illustrations  showing  how  the  canals 
succeeded  in  holding  their  own  against  the  railways. 

Other  examples  of  navigations  which  were  successful  in  their  competition  against 
the  railways  were  the  Aire  and  Calder  and  the  Weaver.  These  have  been  con- 
stantly improved,  both  as  to  the  waterway  and  the  equipment  for  handling  the 
traffic,  and  are  even  now  active  competitors  of  the  railway  for  the  carrying  trade  of 
their  respective  sections.  Brit.  Doc.  1872  (364),  xin,  1,  'Report  of  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Railway  Amalgamations,  Evidence,'  Q.  3598  et  seq. ;  Brit.  Doc.  1883  (252), 
xiii,  1,  'Evidence  before  Select  Committee  on  Canals,'  evidence  of  Mr  Bartholomew, 
Q.  776  et  seq. 

2  Note,  for  instance,  the  Aire  and  Calder  Navigation  and  the  Weaver  Navigation, 
above  noted.  See  also  Brit.  Doc.  1872  (364),  xiii,  1,  'Evidence,'  Q.  3604  et  seq. 
Other  examples  are  the  Gloucester  and  Berkeley  Canal,  the  Severn  Navigation,  the 
Regent's  Canal,  and  the  Birmingham  Canal  Navigations. 

The  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal,  after  getting  free  from  railway  control  in  1874, 
reduced  its  tolls  by  one-half  and  yet  paid  dividends  of  twenty-one  per  cent. 
Brit.  Doc.  1883  (252),  xiii,  1,  'Evidence'  of  Mr  Bartholomew,  Q.  827-32;  'Final 
Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  Canals  and  Waterways,'   1909,  vn,  p.  57. 

3  Brit.  Doc.  1872  (364),  xiii,  1,  Appendix  X,  which  gives  full  particulars  of  all 
the  canals,  including  the  dividends  paid. 
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the  canal,  each  drawn  by  two  horses  and  suitably  built  so  as  to  attain 
a  speed  of  ten  miles  per  hour,  the  practicability  of  which,  he  said,  had 
been  established  by  more  than  two  years'  experience  on  the  Paisley 
Canal  in  Scotland.  By  furnishing  such  facilities  at  less  than  half  the 
fares  charged  by  the  railway,  the  canals  and  their  carriers  would  be  again 
favoured  with  public  support,  and  would  be  able  to  retain  their  place 
as  public  servants1.  The  difficulties  in  trying  to  put  such  a  plan  into 
operation  would  have  been  insuperable  at  that  time,  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  the  various  elements  of  the  canal  interest  would  not  work 
together;  neither  do  they  operate  in  harmony  to  any  extent  even  at 
the  present  day. 

In  1841,  after  the  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  Junction  Canal  had 
lost  half  its  tonnage  and  had  been  compelled  to  lower  its  rates  by  one- 
half,  its  secretary  brought  forward  a  method  by  which  he  hoped  to 
save  the  remainder  of  the  tonnage  from  also  going  to  the  railway.  His 
plan  had  much  in  common  with  that  mentioned  above.  It  was  realized 
that,  even  if  the  canal  companies  gave  up  charging  the  full  amount  of 
their  tonnage  rates,  this  would  not  begin  to  make  up  for  the  amount 
by  which  the  railway  had  reduced  its  freight  rates ;  and,  consequently, 
the  essential  thing  was  to  save  in  the  expense  of  transit.  To  do  this, 
he  would  fasten  a  train  of  six  boats  closely  together,  one  following  the 
other,  and  draw  the  train  by  three  horses  in  order  to  increase  the  speed 
of  conveyance.  The  fast  or  "fly"  trade  he  would  treat  in  like  manner, 
since  it  was  in  this  that  the  opposition  was  severely  felt ;  and  it  was  by 
concentrating  the  traffic  in  large  quantities,  through  having  the  carriers 
work  together  to  make  up  full  cargoes  rather  than  a  large  number  of 
boats  with  only  a  partial  cargo,  that  the  cost  of  conveyance  would 
be  reduced.  In  order  to  prevent  the  railway  company  from  continuing 
to  use  the  passenger  and  parcel  trade  as  a  weapon  against  the  canal, 
he  would  introduce  on  the  latter  fast  packet  boats,  like  those  which 
had  been  in  successful  use  on  the  Scotch  canals,  and,  by  granting 
decreased  fares  and  rates,  would  take  much  of  the  passenger  and  light 
goods  traffic  from  the  railway2.  By  disarming  the  railway  of  its  most 
potent  instruments  of  attack,  it  was  hoped  to  place  the  canals  on  a 
more  even  footing  with  their  adversary.     But  here  too,  as  in  the  former 

1  Grahame,  A  Letter  to  the  Traders  and  Carriers  on  the  Navigations  connecting 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  2nd  ed.  (1834),  pp.  6-36.  A  considerable  amount  of  error 
is  found  in  this  pamphlet.  See  also  his  Treatise  on  Internal  Intercourse  and  Com- 
munication, p.  159. 

2  Skey,  Report  to  the  Committee  of  the  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  Junction  Canal, 
on  the  Present  State  of  the  Competition  between  the  Canal  Carriers  using  that  Line  and 
the  Grand  Junction  Railway  Company,  pp.  9-23.  See  also  O'Brien,  Prize  Essay 
on  Canals,  pp.  15-21. 
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case,  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  carriers  to  collaborate  in  carrying  out 
such  a  plan  would  have  been  an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle. 

Another  suggested  method  of  enabling  canals  to  withstand  the 
opposition  of  the  railways  differed  from  the  foregoing  in  detail,  but 
fundamentally  it  involved  the  application  of  the  same  principle  of 
pulling  together.  In  the  first  place,  systematic  management  should 
displace  the  existing  confusion.  Canal  offices  should  be  organized, 
where  possible,  with  a  responsible  head  for  each  branch  of  the  work, 
the  receiving,  the  transporting  and  the  distributing,  and  each  of  these 
heads  should  be  acting  under  the  supervision  of  one  higher  up.  In  this 
way,  all  immediate  causes  of  inefficiency  and  error  would  be  abolished, 
so  far  as  the  internal  management  was  concerned.  Then  the  various 
carrying  establishments  should  be  brought  into  accord  with  one  another 
so  as  to  work  upon  an  intelligible  principle  for  the  general  good.  The 
carriers  alone  could  not  work  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  adhere  consis- 
tently to  any  comprehensive  plan ;  and  even  if  they  could,  the  tendency 
would  be  toward  a  monopoly,  from  which  the  public  interests  would 
probably  suffer.  The  canal  companies  had  no  authority  to  enforce  general 
regulations  among  the  carriers  in  regard  to  cooperation ;  and,  more- 
over, they  greatly  needed  a  much  closer  understanding  among  them- 
selves. It  seemed,  therefore,  as  if  the  owners  and  shippers  of  goods 
were  the  only  parties  which  could  establish  some  body  that  would 
harmonize  all  interests ;  and  it  was  therefore  proposed  that  these 
should  unite  and  appoint  an  agent  to  act  for  them,  one  who  would 
hand  over  their  products  for  transportation  to  that  carrier  who 
offered  the  greatest  advantages1.  The  same  barrier  would  have  been 
found  in  any  attempt  to  put  this  plan  into  effect  as  was  noted  in 
connexion  with  the  other  two  suggested  remedies,  that  is,  the  practical 
impossibility  of  securing  sufficient  united  action  to  carry  out  such  a 
contemplated  project. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  consider  all  the  plans  which  have  been 
brought  forward  to  place  the  canals  in  a  position  to  compete  with  rail- 
ways and  to  be  effective  agents  in  the  transportation  of  commodities. 
The  Act  of  1872,  requiring  railways  to  maintain  their  canals  in  working 
order,  did  something  to  arrest  the  decline  of  these  waterways,  although 
it  was  so  meagrely  obeyed  that  it  had  little  constructive  effect.  In  the 
last  two  decades  of  the  century,  partly  as  a  result  of  the  agitation  for 
lower  freight  rates,  further  efforts  were  made  to  work  out  a  solution  of 
the  canal  problem  and  these  appear  to  have  culminated,  for  the  time 
being,  in  the  labours  of  the  recent  Royal  Commission  of  1906.     After 

1  Boyle,  Hope  for  the  Canals,  pp.  29-43.     See  also  Herepath's  Railway  Magazine, 
N.S.,  iv,  pp.  373-4,  address  by  "A  Canal  Proprietor." 
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a  thorough  investigation  of  the  entire  subject,  that  body  decided  that 
if  waterways,  or  certain  main  routes  of  waterways,  were  placed  under 
a  uniform  administration  and  so  improved  as  to  provide  the  best  system 
of  mechanical  traction,  of  transport,  and  of  loading  and  unloading,  the 
trade  on  these  waterways  would  be  largely  increased,  provided  that 
carriage  upon  them  were  substantially  cheaper  than  that  by  railway1. 
They  recommended  that,  as  the  first  step  in  any  comprehensive  scheme 
of  waterway  development,  it  would  be  desirable  to  take  in  hand  four 
main  routes  for  amalgamation  and  gradual  but  continuous  improvement, 
namely,  those  which  radiate  as  trunk  lines  from  Birmingham,  the  canal 
centre  of  the  Midlands,  to  the  estuaries  of  the  Humber,  Thames,  Severn 
and  Mersey,  and  which  have  been  called  "the  Cross2."  These  would 
tap  the  great  mineral  and  manufacturing  sections  of  the  kingdom  and 
give  direct  outlet  to  the  four  great  ports  of  Liverpool,  Bristol,  London 
and  Hull.  These  four  routes  should  be  amalgamated  under  a  single 
control  and  should  be  so  improved  as  to  permit  the  use  of  larger  barges 
for  carrying  an  immense  volume  of  long-distance  traffic  which  did  not 
require  the  highest  speed.  Since  private  capital  had  not  sufficient 
inducement  to  embark  in  this  enterprise  of  improvement,  the  canals 
along  "the  Cross"  should  be  taken  over  by  the  Government  and  paid 
for  by  the  issuance  of  "waterway  stock;"  and  the  development  of  this 
four-branched  water  route  should  be  effected  by  public  funds.  The 
final  control  of  the  system  should  be  put  in  the  hands  of  a  Waterway 
Board,  created  by  the  Government3.  There  are  so  many  reasons  why 
the  Government  should  not  subsidize  inland  waterways,  that  we  think 
the  half-hearted  recommendation  of  the  Majority  Report  should  be 
adopted  and  acted  upon  only  after  much  more  convincing  argument 
has  been  adduced  in  favour  of  it4. 

But,  to  return  to  the  period  before  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century:  to  all  the  other  carrying  agencies  of  that  time  it  seemed  as 
if  the  railway  would  inevitably  abstract  their  business  from  them. 
They  seemed  to  be  waging  an  unequal  contest  with  a  powerful  antagonist. 
The  proprietors  of  coaches,  waggons  and  vans  realized  at  the  outset  that 
the  increased  speed  and  better  facilities  of  the  railway  would  soon  take 
most  of  the  traffic  off  the  road,  where  the  two   systems  came  into 

1  'Final  Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  Canals  and  Waterways,'  1909,  vn,  p.  84. 

2  Ibid . ,  vii  ,  pp .  93-94 ,  where  the  details  are  given ,  and  pp .  1 88-9 ,  wh  ere  a  summary 
of  their  recommendations  is  given. 

3  Ibid.,  vn,  pp.  165-75. 

4  Ibid.,  vn,  pp.  84-85, 174-5.  In  the  Traffic  World  (Chicago),  xn  (1913),  pp.  420-4, 
449-53.  I  have  dealt  more  fully  with  the  present-day  conditions  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1906,  to  which  article  the  reader  is  referred 
for  more  detailed  consideration  of  this  question. 
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competition ;  and  most  of  the  canals  likewise  soon  found  that  their  day 
of  prosperity  and  independence  was  hastening  to  its  close.  Closely  con- 
nected with  the  conditions  of  the  internal  trade  was  the  welfare  of  the 
coasting  trade;  and  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  this  too  were  not 
influenced  by  the  activity  of  the  railways.  We  have  formerly  observed 
that,  when  the  Oxford  Canal,  for  example,  was  being  agitated,  and  a 
Bill  therefor  was  before  Parliament,  the  eastern  coasting  trade  petitioned 
against  it  on  the  ground  that  when  the  metropolis  received  coal  by  means 
of  this  and  other  internal  water  connexions,  the  amount  of  coal  that 
came  from  the  north  to  London  by  the  sea  route  would  be  greatly 
decreased,  and  this,  in  turn,  would  be  detrimental  to  the  maritime 
interests  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  same  way,  it  was  thought  by  some 
that  the  development  of  the  railways  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  marine;  and  in  1846  memorials  of  the  shipping  interests 
of  Sunderland,  Shields  and  the  Tyne  were  presented  to  the  Treasury, 
requesting  that  efficient  measures  might  be  devised  for  preserving  the 
coal  coasting  trade  from  ruin  through  the  conveyance  of  this  northern 
coal  southward  by  railway.  It  was  admitted  that  coal  could  be  carried 
by  railway  from  the  Durham  and  Northumberland  collieries  to  London 
at  charges  lower  than  those  for  which  ships  could  be  navigated;  and 
representation  was  made  that  to  jeopardize  or  destroy  this  northern 
marine,  while  developing  the  railways,  would  be  contrary  to  the  best 
good  of  the  kingdom,  and  would,  in  effect,  be  crippling  "the  right  arm 
of  England's  strength1."  But  it  is  evident  that  if  railways  were 
allowed  to  carry  coal  from  the  mines  to  the  interior  portions  of  the 
country,  they  could  not  be  prevented  from  carrying  it  to  London.  The 
point  which  we  wish  to  emphasize,  as  a  concluding  thought,  is  that, 
within  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  railway  era,  this  young  giant  had 
overshadowed  all  other  systems  of  carrying,  some  of  which  had  taken 
centuries  for  development. 

1  Raihvay  Chronicle,  April  25,  1846,  pp.  418-19,  and  June  13,  1846,  p.  582. 


APPENDIX   1 

RIVER   WEAVER   NAVIGATION 

At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  in  the  first  two  decades  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  salt  industry  of  Cheshire  was  coming  to  occupy  an  important 
place.  Before  1699,  most  of  the  coal  that  was  used  in  the  refining  of  the  salt  was 
brought  from  Staffordshire  by  land  carriage,  and  the  salt  was  taken,  also  by  land 
carriage,  to  Frodsham  Bridge  near  the  mouth  of  the  Weaver,  and  to  Worcester 
and  Bristol  in  the  south,  where  it  was  loaded  into  vessels  which  carried  it  to  other 
parts  of  England,  to  Ireland,  and  some  to  Northern  Europe. 

The  cost  of  carriage  of  salt  seems  to  have  varied  greatly  at  different  times  of 
the  year,  and  in  some  cases  excessive  charges  were  made  for  this  service.  This  is 
evident  from  the  following  letter  contained  in  the  Brit.  Mus.,  Add.  MSS.  36,914, 
p.  3: 

"Sir,  'tis  very  observable  how  the  rock-men  have  over-acted  their  part  in 
conveying  their  rock  (salt)  from  their  pits.  .  .by  giveing  excessive  rates,  as  some 
days  20s.  per  ton  to  Frodsham  Bridge — the  like  for  seven  miles  has  not  been 
known — and  other  days  their  wages  were  so  great  that  people  were  so  blinded  with 
it,  that  they  neglected  their  necessary  duties  at  home,  in  plowing,  sowing,  etc. 
This  hurry  and  charge  is.  .  .vain,  and  labour  and  money  near  lost,  for  by  it,  they 
too  greedily  presumed  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  surplusage  weight,  but  they 
are  nickt,  as  you'l  finde  in  the  Act,  for  all  salt. .  .after  the  15th  day  of  May  (1699) 
shall  be  weighed  wherever  its  landed  at  75  lbs.  the  bu.,  which  is  a  subject  of  lament 
among  themselves. . .." 

The  great  demand  for  horses  to  carry  salt  to  Frodsham  Bridge  and  Worcester 
was  supposed  to  be  the  reason  why  the  horses  with  which  strangers  came  to 
Droitwich  and  other  salt  towns  were  taken  from  their  pastures,  were  used  for 
carrying  salt  to  Worcester,  and  were  then  found  near  this  latter  place  when  they 
had  been  unloaded.  So  often  was  this  the  case,  that  hotel  landlords  commonly 
advised  their  guests  not  to  put  their  horses  out  in  the  pasture,  but  to  keep  them 
in  the  stables  (v.  Brit.  Mus.,  Add.  MSS.  36,914,  p.  9). 

On  account  of  the  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  transportation  of  coal  and  salt, 
those  manufacturers  of  salt  which  were  more  distant  than  others  from  the  coal 
supplies  and  from  the  markets  for  the  finished  product  found  it  difficult  to  compete 
with  their  rivals  who  enjoyed  greater  advantages  than  they  in  these  respects.  For 
example,  the  cost  of  coal  at  Northwich  was  greater  than  at  Middlewich,  because 
it  had  to  be  brought  a  longer  distance  by  land  carriage  from  the  Staffordshire  coal 
mines.  On  the  other  hand,  those  manufacturers  who  were  nearer  the  supply  of 
Staffordshire  coal  had  a  longer  haul  before  they  could  bring  their  salt  either  to  the 
Mersey  or  to  the  port  of  Worcester.     A  combination  of  the  manufacturers  had  been 
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formed  at  Droitwieh  (v.  Brit.  Mus.,  Add.  MSS.  36,914,  p.  10),  and  probably  also 
at  Middlewich  and  Nantwich,  to  control  the  price  of  salt,  and  an  attempt  made 
by  a  private  manufacturer  to  break  up  this  monopoly  had  ended  in  failure.  But 
a  certain  Mr  Slyfford,  and  one  or  two  associates,  who  owned  salt  deposits  at 
Winnington  Bridge  on  the  Weaver,  just  below  Northwich,  saw  that  if  they  could 
get  coal  from  Lancashire  brought  up  the  Weaver  to  their  works,  at  a  price  that 
was  lower  than  that  for  which  their  rivals  could  get  it,  and  if  they  could  have  their 
finished  product  carried  down  from  their  works  to  Frodsham  Bridge  at  a  lower 
rate  than  their  rivals,  the  trade  in  salt  would  be  largely  in  their  hands.  For  this 
reason,  they  proposed  that  the  river  carriage  should  be  utilized  rather  than  land 
carriage,  and  in  order  to  make  the  Weaver,  which  in  its  original  state  was  navigable 
only  at  high  tides,  an  effective  agent  for  their  carrying  business,  a  Bill  was  brought 
into  Parliament  asking  authority  to  make  this  improvement. 

Immediately  the  opposition  was  aroused.  The  other  manufacturers  said  that  if 
the  Weaver  were  made  navigable  only  to  Northwich  it  would  advance  the  interests 
of  only  three  or  four  proprietors  of  salt  and  salt  rock,  and  would  certainly  ruin  the 
estates  of  several  proprietors  in  other  places,  as  at  Middlewich,  as  well  as  some 
thousands  of  people  adjacent,  whose  livelihood  depended  on  the  carrying  of  salt 
and  coal  (v.  Brit.  Mus.,  Add.  MSS.  36,914,  p.  10).  The  opposition  of  the  carriers 
found  vent  in  many  petitions  to  Parliament,  of  which  the  following  is  a  fair  sample 
(v.  ibid.,  p.  16) : 

"The  Humble  Petition  of  several  Farmers  &  Freeholders  in  Bucklow  Hundred 
in  the  County  Palatine  of  Chester,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  neighbors 

Sheweth 

That  your  petitioners  having  heard  that  there  is  a  Bill  presented  to  this 
Honorable  House  for  making  the  River  Weever  navigable  some  few  miles,  which 
Bill  should  it  pass  would  extremely  impoverish  your  Petitioners  by  depriving  them 
of  the  Benefit  they  receive  by  carrying  of  coals  to  their  own  Houses  at  spare  times 
in  summer,  and  from  thence  to  the  Wiches  in  Winter,  whereby  they  are  the  better 
enabled  to  pay  their  rents  and  provide  for  the  comfortable  support  of  their  families. 

Wherefore 

Your  petitioners  make  it  their  Humble  Request  that  before  the  Bill  be 
suffered  to  pass  their  objections  against  it  may  be  heard  from  their  Counsel  or 
otherwise  as  this  Honorable  House  shall  be  pleased  to  direct. 

And  your  petitioners  shall  ever  pray,  etc." 

Similar  petitions  to  Parliament  were  sent  by  "'the  poorer  sort  of  inhabitants  of 
Bucklow  Hundred"  (ibid.,  p.  18),  "the  poorer  sort  of  inhabitants  of  Northwich" 
(ibid.,  p.  18),  "the  poorer  sort  of  inhabitants  of  Edesbury  Hundred"  (ibid.,  p.  19), 
"the  farmers  and  freeholders  in  Northwich  Hundred"  (ibid.,  p.  20).  These  all 
presented  the  "ruin"  which  would  ensue  to  the  carriers  should  the  Bill  pass.  But 
it  is  doubtful  if  these  would  have  been  effective  in  defeating  the  Bill,  had  not  the 
"prominent  landlords  and  gentlemen  of  rank"  taken  the  matter  up,  among  whom 
were  Lord  Gerard,  Thomas  Cholmondeley,  G.  Warburton,  and  Sir  Willoughby 
Aston.  These  men  were  presenting  a  petition  to  Parliament  against  the  proposed 
improvement,  and  in  order  to  give  it  more  weight  they  sent  around  the  following 
letter  to  get  signatures  to  be  attached  to  the  petition  (ibid.,  p.  20) : 

"  Gentlemen 

By  intelligence  from  London  and  some  practices  in  the  country  we  find  that 
the  projectors  concerning  whom  we  have  formerly  troubled  you,  have  renewed  their 
design  and  prepared  a  Bill  now  ready  to  be  presented  in  Parliament,  for  making 
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the  River  Weever  navigable  from  Frodsham  Bridge  towards  Northwich.  We  think 
it  needless  to  represent  to  you  how  injurious  this  Bill  would  prove  to  those  who 
have  lands  lying  near  the  river;  and  Destructive  to  the  trade  of  this  County, 
especially  of  Middlewich  and  Namptwich  and  all  the  adjacent  salt  works ;  since  the 
easy  import  of  coals  from  Lancashire  to  Northwich  and  export  of  their  salt  would 
certainly  enable  the  proprietors  there  to  undersell  and  ruin  all  the  other  salt  works 
which  are  supplied  with  coals  from  Staffordshire  or  Wales;  whereby  about  four 
thousand  families,  now  subsisting  by  the  land  carriage  of  those  coals,  salt,  and  malt, 
would  be  utterly  ruined  and  left  to  be  maintained  at  the  charges  of  their  respective 
parishes;  and  the  Rents  of  those  lands  which  they  inhabit,  and  of  those  near 
their  Roads  would  be  impaired.  After  which  some  few  proprietors  of  Salt  Rock 
and  Brine  in  and  near  to  Northwich  (who  alone  can  be  enriched  by  this  project) 
having  engrossed  the  trade,  would  impose  the  price  of  salt  at  their  own  pleasure, 
and  raise  their  fortunes  on  the  ruin  of  the  country.  We  have  prepared  a  petition 
to  be  heard  by  our  counsel  against  the  said  Bill ;  and  if  ye  approve  it,  we  desire 
your  concurrence  with  us,  believing  your  subscription  will  be  as  serviceable  to  the 
country,  as  obliging  to 

[We  send  the  like  petition  Gentlemen 

J  to  other  hundreds  for  expedition,  Yr  humble  servants." 

[intending  to  unite  them  all  in  one  Roll.  (Here  follow  their  names.) 

Similar  petitions  were  sent  in  by  the  "High  Sheriff,  Deputy  Lieutenants, 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  Gentlemen,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  County  Palatine 
of  Chester"  (ibid.,  p.  24);  by  "the  Inhabitants  of  Warrington,  in  the  County  of 
Lancaster"  (ibid.,  p.  25),  who  protested  because  if  the  Bill  should  pass  it  "would 
subject  the  salt  of  Cheshire  to  a  monopoly ;"  and  by  "several  gentlemen  and  others 
in  that  part  of  Staffordshire  adjacent  to  Cheshire,"  who  said  that  if  the  Bill  should 
pass,  it  "would  ruin  most  of  the  salt  works  in  Cheshire;  it  would  also  greatly 
impoverish  that  part  of  Staffordshire  which  the  petitioners  inhabit,  by  stopping  the 
great  vent  of  coals  thence  to  the  Wiches  and  by  destroying  that  commerce  and 
carriage  whereby  the  farmers  are  enabled  to  pay  the  greater  rents  and  many  of 
the  poorer  people  wholly  subsisted"  (ibid.,  p.  28). 

In  Brit.  Mus.,  Add.  MSS.  36.914,  p.  29,  we  have  "A  Short  Account  of  a  Design 
for  making  the  river  Weever  in  the  County  of  Chester  Navigable,  from  Frodsham- 
Bridge  to  Winnington-Bridge,  being  about  five  or  six  Miles  only."  This  is  really 
a  series  of  reasons  against  the  project.  It  was  intended  for  circulation  among  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  had  the  promoters  proceeded  in  their  purpose. 
Its  substance  follows : 

This  navigation  is  a  design  projected  for  engrossing  the  trade  of  selling  salt  and 
rock-salt  into  the  hands  of  two  persons  only,  whereby  a  great  many  families  would 
be  ruined  and  undone.  As  the  trade  now  stands,  all  the  proprietors  of  salt  are 
upon  equal  terms  throughout  the  whole  county  of  Chester.  (This,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  was  entirely  wrong.) 

Should  the  river  Weaver  be  made  navigable  from  Frodsham  Bridge  to  Winnington 
Bridge,  there  will  be  the  following  evil  consequences: 

The  two  persons  in  this  combination  have  salt  works  and  rock  salt  adjoining 
Winnington  Bridge  where  they  intend  to  end  the  navigation.  To  there  they  can 
get  coal  cheap  from  Lancashire  by  water ;  hence,  with  no  land  carriage  to  trouble 
them,  either  for  coal  or  salt,  they  will  undersell  all  other  salt  works  that  have  land 
carriage  for  both  coal  and  salt.  These  two  persons  will  drive  out  rivals,  and 
therefore  will  be  able  to  make  their  own  prices  for  salt,  "as  formerly  Northwitche 
did,  till  the  erection  of  new  salt-works  in  the  county  reduced  the  price  of  salt  from 
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above  4s.  to  2s.  6rf.  per  barrel."     Nothing  but  an  abundance  of  salt  will  keep  down 
its  price. 

The  ruin  of  other  salt  works  will  be  followed  by  additional  evil  results : 

1 .  The  collieries  in  Staffordshire  and  some  in  Wales  will  have  their  market  reduced . 

2.  Those  poor  people  who  live  by  carriage  of  coal  and  salt  must  starve  or  be 
a  charge  on  the  parishes.  The  same  thing  will  happen  to  those  who  now  carry  malt 
to  the  Wiches  from  Derbyshire  and  Nottinghamshire.  The  trade  of  malt  for  salt 
will  be  at  an  end  by  the  destruction  of  the  salt-works,  which  will  effectually  and 
speedily  be  accomplished,  "should  the  monopolizing  project  of  this  self-ended 
navigation  take  effect." 

3.  Continual  overflowing  and  spoiling  of  the  meadow  grounds,  which  cannot  be 
avoided  because  the  river  banks  are  low,  and  the  water  will  be  raised  in  the  river 
by  means  of  locks.  The  grazing  lands  along  the  river  will  also  be  injured;  and 
this  will  cause  reduction  of  rents  of  these  lower  lands. 

Many  more  mischiefs  are  so  obvious,  "that  'tis  hoped  this  self-designed  project 
shall  never  be  countenanced  by  Parliament,  to  the  great  prejudice  and  injury  of 
the  publick,  for  the  sake  of  a  private  interest."  (The  feeling  against  this  navigation 
was  very  strong ;  and  the  fact  that  we  find  no  petitions  in  favour  of  it  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  it  had  a  selfish  end.) 

In  1709,  the  question  was  revived  apparently  with  more  seriousness,  and  the 
people  became  alarmed  at  this  pernicious  self-ended  project.  Every  man  who  had 
any  influence  with  the  members  of  Parliament  used  his  position  to  show  them,  by 
letters,  the  terrible  evils  that  would  result  from  making  the  Weaver  navigable.  The 
great  hostility  against  the  Bill  came  from  all  sources ;  and  the  vigorous  opposition 
to  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  letters  of  1709,  given  in  Brit.  Mus.,  Add.  MSS. 
36,914,  pp.  34,  40-45. 

This  enterprise,  though  held  off,  could  not  be  completely  turned  down,  and 
by  1715  the  promoters  had  "a  great  many  friends"  who  were  "very  industrious" 
in  behalf  of  the  scheme.  It  had  been  so  much  talked  about,  that  instead  of  losing 
ground  it  had  gained  increased  support  (ibid.,  p.  54).  A  letter  of  May  16,  1715, 
shows  the  way  in  which  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  regarded  it  (ibid.,  p.  40) : 

"I  was  in  hopes  this  ruinous  project  had  been  so  often  battled  that  we  might 
have  lived  secure  from  any  further  attempts  of  strangers  to  bring  sure  destruction 
upon  so  many  poor  families  in  this  county,  and  so  great  damage  to  many  other; 
but  now  to  help  forward  their  designs,  they  have  got  some  assistants  from  Liverpool 
who  no  doubt  have  either  our  interest  or  their  own  very  much  at  heart.  .  . ."  Then 
the  writer  goes  on  to  give  reasons  against  the  measure. 

In  that  year,  on  June  14,  the  Bill  was  read  the  second  time,  but  it  was  finally 
accorded  the  same  treatment  as  in  former  years,  and  was  in  effect  thrown  out 
(ibid.,  p.  58). 

In  order  to  make  their  case  stronger,  the  promoters  of  this  navigation  were 
supposed  to  have  ordered  to  Frodsham  Bridge  such  great  numbers  of  ships  that  it 
was  impossible  to  get  enough  white  salt  and  rock  salt  to  give  them  a  full  load, 
without  keeping  them  lying  there  for  many  weeks,  and  some  for  months  (ibid., 
p.  66).  This  would  tend  to  show  the  need  for  vastly  increased  facilities  for  transport. 
But,  however  this  might  be,  in  accordance  with  another  petition  to  them,  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  January  1719,  ordered  a  Bill  to  be  brought  in  for  making  the  Weaver 
navigable  (ibid.,  p.  68). 

In  carrying  on  their  campaign  in  1719,  those  who  favoured  the  navigation  issued 
a  pamphlet  showing  the  'Beasons  for  Making  the  Biver  Weaver  in  the  County  of 
Chester  Navigable;'  and  demonstrating  that  it  would  be  of  "very  considerable 
national  advantage,"  as  well  as  of  local  benefit  (ibid.,  pp.  86-90) : 

j.  t   n.  14 
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The  pamphlet  begins  by  giving  some  account  of  the  trade  of  those  parts  that 
will  be  affected  by  making  this  river  navigable.  The  salt  trade  is  the  most 
important  of  all. 

The  mines  of  rock  salt  which  supply  all  the  salt  refineries  erected  in  Ireland, 
and  in  several  parts  of  Great  Britain,  viz.,  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  North  and  South 
Wales,  Bristol,  etc.,  lie  about  one-quarter  mile  from  Northwich.  And  the  sail 
springs  and  salt  works,  which  supply  Ireland,  Wales  and  several  counties  of  England, 
with  great  quantities  of  white  salt,  are  at  Northwich  and  within  three  or  four  miles 
of  that  town. 

This  white  salt  and  rock  salt  is  brought  by  land  carriage  to  the  ships  at  Frodsham 
Bridge,  and  is  mostly  carried  on  horses'  backs,  by  reason  of  the  badness  of  the  roads. 
The  ships  usually  come  in  fleets,  and  hence  the  men  and  horses  kept  for  carrying 
this  salt  have  sometimes  more  than  they  can  do,  and  at  other  times  have  scarcely 
any  work.  This  difficulty  is  tending  to  ruin  the  salt  trade.  This  winter,  some  ships 
have  lain  there  three  months  before  they  could  get  fully  laden ;  and  such  a  thing 
spoils  the  trade  and  will  eventually  drive  away  the  trade  entirely,  if  not  prevented. 

The  best,  and  perhaps  the  only,  expedient  that  can  preserve  the  trade  is  to 
make  the  river  Weaver  navigable.  This  would  make  carriage  considerably  cheaper, 
and  give  greater  dispatch  to  the  shipping. 

Other  Advantages  of  this  Navigation  : 

It  would  allow  England  and  Ireland  to  get  their  salt  at  home,  and  thus  save 
buying  foreign  salt.  But  it  might  also  enable  Cheshire  to  supply  salt  to  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe. 

Opening  this  navigation  would  make  a  way  for  attaining  a  good  share  of  this 
trade  with  Northern  Europe.  Hence  it  would  benefit  both  the  kingdom  and  the 
county  of  Chester. 

It  will  create  new  employment  for  much  shipping,  breed  a  great  many  seamen, 
employ  many  of  our  poor,  and  bring  in  considerable  sums  annually  to  our  kingdom. 

It  would  necessitate  fewer  officers,  and  less  charge  and  trouble  of  frequent 
weighing  of  the  salt. 

Then  the  pamphlet  takes  up  what  it  calls  some  "weak  but  obstinate  objections," 
namely : 

1.  That  it  would  ruin  the  salt -works  at  Middlewich  and  Nantwich. 

This,  if  it  were  true,  is  not  a  reason  why  such  a  great  public  good  should  be 
declined,  for  fear  of  interfering  with  the  private  interests  of  a  particular  place  or 
two.  For  by  this  navigation  all  those  places  that  get  salt  from  Cheshire  would 
get  it  much  cheaper  than  at  present.  But  this  will  not  ruin  these  two  places,  for 
as  they  are  four  miles  nearer  the  coal  supply  of  Staffordshire  they  will  be  able  to 
get  their  coal  cheaper,  and  this  will  offset  the  extra  four  miles  of  land  carriage 
necessary  in  bringing  their  salt  to  Northwich. 

2.  That  it  will  overflow  and  spoil  the  adjacent  lands. 

This  is  refuted  by  the  experience  of  other  rivers ;  such  lands  are  less  liable 
to  be  overflowed  than  before  the  navigation  was  made.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  adjacent  lands  are  increased  in  value,  because  of  the  power  of  overflowing 
them  on  occasions  of  great  drought  or  dry  seasons. 

3.  That  it  will  take  away  the  livelihood  of  those  who  were  formerly  maintained 
by  land  carriage. 

But  particular  employment  must  give  way  to  the  public  good.  Then,  too, 
these  carriers,  because  of  the  uncertain  arrival  of  ships,  have  only  a  sorry  livelihood, 
notwithstanding  the  great  prices  they  get  for  carriage.  Their  horses,  etc.,  have  to 
be  kept,  whether  there  is  work  or  not.  Their  present  business  is  precarious  and 
they  would  make  a  better  living  by  going  into  dairying.     Moreover,  the  increased 
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trade  brought  by  the  navigation  would  give  increased  work  for  all  classes  of 
people. 

By  1719  the  opposition  to  the  navigation  had  assumed  a  somewhat  different 
character  from  what  it  had  been  shortly  before.  Formerly  the  question  was, 
whether  Northwich  should  be  allowed  the  advantage  of  this  navigation,  by  which 
that  town  might  be  enabled  to  undersell,  and  consequently  to  ruin,  all  the  other 
salt  works,  with  the  trade  depending  upon  them,  and  then  impose  its  own  price  of 
salt  upon  the  nation.  But  since  the  discovery  of  the  rock  salt,  the  projector  of 
this  design,  being  a  proprietor  of  the  rock,  a  considerable  merchant,  and  naturally 
qualified  for  a  great  undertaking,  might,  by  his  rock  salt,  not  only  ruin  all  the  brine 
trade  of  Northwich  and  the  rest  of  Cheshire,  and  then  impose  his  own  price  of  salt 
upon  the  nation,  but  might  also  draw  all  the  money  in  specie  to  himself  at  London. 
So  that,  by  1719,  the  question  was,  whether  all  the  ancient  Wiches  and  other  brine 
salt  works  in  Cheshire,  and  the  trade  depending  on  them,  together  with  the  landowners 
adjacent  to  the  river,  and  the  greater  value  of  all  the  other  lands  in  Cheshire  by 
the  land  carriage,  should  be  destroyed  for  the  interest  of  a  few  men,  without  any 
public  advantage  (ibid.,  p.  95). 

Other  objections  to  the  navigation  were  brought  forward,  as  the  project  seemed 
nearer  to  obtaining  Parliamentary  sanction : 

1.  The  boats  would  have  to  be  towed  up  the  river  by  horses,  and  as  this 
country  was  enclosed  landowners  would  be  obliged  to  make  gates  at  their  own 
expense.  The  negligence  of  boatmen  in  closing  the  gates  would  cause  trouble  in 
keeping  each  man's  animals  from  his  neighbour's  fields.  Hence  there  would  arise 
quarrels,  breaches  of  the  peace,  etc. 

2.  Several  landowners  had  large  estates  along  the  river,  "where  their  deer, 
sheep,  rabbits,  and  other  household  provisions  are  kept."  Boatmen  were  ill- 
disposed  persons,  and  as  they  would  be  compelled  to  pass  through  the  grounds  of 
these  estate  owners  they  would  feed  their  horses  on  the  landowners'  hay  and  corn, 
at  times  when  they  would  be  waiting  for  the  violence  of  the  tides  or  floods  to  subside, 
or  when  awaiting  the  raising  of  the  water  by  the  locks.  Or  the  boatmen  might 
steal  their  deer,  sheep,  wood,  corn,  fish,  etc.,  and  perhaps  break  open  the  houses 
of  these  gentlemen. 

3.  The  farmers  who  lived  along  the  river  would  not  be  able  to  use  their  fords 
to  cross  the  river  after  it  were  made  navigable,  without  wooden  bridges  that  would 
obstruct  the  passage  of  the  boats.  Then,  too,  these  bridges  would  be  destroyed  by 
the  ice,  as  "often  happens  to  the  danger  of  the  stone  county  bridges." 

4.  Higher  than  where  the  tides  flowed,  which  was  about  three  miles  above 
Frodsham  Bridge,  the  river  was  very  narrow,  full  of  roots  of  trees,  and  in  many 
places,  both  above  and  where  the  tides  flowed,  so  shallow  that  half  the  channel 
lay  dry  several  months  together  in  summer  time  when  the  tide  was  out,  and  in 
the  other  half  the  water  would  scarcely  cover  the  stones  in  the  rocky  fords.  This 
would  prevent  the  river  being  made  navigable,  except  at  great  expense.  In  cutting 
it  "wider,  which  would  be  made  difficult  by  the  roots  of  trees,  there  would  be  great 
loss  and  damage  to  the  landowners,  because  some  of  their  land  would  have  to  be 
used  in  making  the  towing  paths  also.  In  making  it  deeper,  which  could  not  be 
done  but  by  cutting  the  bottom  lower  or  by  raising  the  water  higher,  there  would 
be  other  difficulties ;  for  if  the  river-bed  were  cut  lower  the  rocky  shallows  must 
be  cut  at  great  expense,  and  the  foundations  of  two  stone  county  bridges  across 
the  river  would  be  undermined ;  and  if  the  water  were  raised  higher,  locks  would 
have  to  be  made,  and  these  would  cause  the  water  to  overflow  the  banks,  especially 
in  floods.  They  would  also  cause  the  water  to  be  longer  in  passing  off  the  ground, 
and  thus  this  rich  land  would  become  bog  or  marsh  land. 

14—2 
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5.  This  navigation  would  take  away  the  living  of  those  who  were  then  carriers 
by  land.  The  landowners  were  accustomed  to  employ '  the  tenants'  teams  in 
carrying,  and  so  the  tenants  were  enabled  the  better  to  pay  their  rents.  If  this 
carriage  should  cease,  rents  would  fall,  the  tenants  that  have  leases  would  be  ruined, 
the  landlords  impoverished,  the  taxes  on  their  lands  would  have  to  be  abated,  and 
hence  the  nation's  revenue  would  be  lessened.  In  reply  to  the  question  as  to  why 
these  carriers  could  not  turn  to  dairying,  it  was  pointed  out  that  some  of  them  were 
very  poor  people,  and  kept  or  hired  horses  for  the  purpose  of  carrying. 

6.  Northwich  would,  by  this  navigation,  get  such  an  advantage  over  all  other 
salt  works  that  she  would  be  able  to  dictate  the  price  for  salt.  Against  this,  it  was 
shown  that  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  had  power  to  fix  the  price  of  salt ;  to  which 
it  was  answered  that  if  this  Northwich  projector  should  ruin  the  other  salt  works 
he  would  then  be  able  to  set  his  own  price  for  salt. 

In  Brit.  Mus.  357.  b.  9  (76),  we  are  shown  the  desirability  of  the  proposed 
navigation  for  the  benefit  of  the  salt  trade  of  Cheshire,  the  opposition  of  Liverpool 
to  the  Bill,  and  the  trouble  with  Mr  Vernon,  who  had  large  salt  works  at  Winsford. 
This  difficulty  is  very  clearly  stated  in  Brit.  Mus.  357.  b.  9  (78),  'Reasons  Humbly 
Offered  by  the  Trustees  of  Richard  Vernon . . .  against  the  Bill  for  Repealing  Act  7 
Geo.  I  for  making  River  Weaver  Navigable.'  Other  'Proposals  Humbly  Offered 
for  making  River  Weever  Navigable  from  Frodsham  Bridge  to  Northwich '  are 
given  in  Brit.  Mus.  357.  b.  9  (75).  In  spite  of  the  endless  repetition  of  the  above- 
mentioned  objections  (for  which  see  also  Brit.  Mus.,  Add.  MSS.  36,914,  pp.  117-23). 
and  the  strong  opposition  encountered,  the  Bill  passed  into  an  Act  in  1720,  under 
which  this  river  was  made  navigable  for  nearly  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth,  that 
is,  to  Winsford  Bridge.  By  this  Act,  the  £9000  subscribed  to  carry  on  and  perfect 
the  navigation  could  be  increased  by  as  much  more,  if  necessary.  In  order  to  repay 
the  cost  of  the  improvement,  a  duty  of  15rf.  per  ton  was  to  be  taken  on  all  goods  carried 
on  the  river;  and  after  payment  of  the  cost  the  tonnage  duty  should  be  but  \2.d.  per 
ton,  the  whole  of  which  was  to  be  applied  for  the  public  purposes  of  the  county  of 
Chester  for  ever.  It  was  expected  that,  after  the  cost  of  the  navigation  had  been 
defrayed,  the  county  would  get  not  less  than  £1500  a  year  (Brit.  Mus.  357.  b.  9  (72), 
'Reasons  Humbly  Offered  against  Bill  for  Repealing  Act  7  Geo.  I  for  making  River 
Weaver  Navigable').  The  merchants  of  Liverpool  opposed  this  measure.  Since  the 
river  was  to  be  made  navigable  by  three  private  undertakers  at  their  own  cost  without 
any  contribution  from  the  county,  it  was  thought  unreasonable  as  well  as  unjust  that 
the  county  should  benefit  financially  from  it,  and  that  any  money  which  would  go  to 
the  county  would  be  an  overcharge  on  the  navigation  which  would  impede  and  burden 
trade  (Brit.  Mus.  357.  b.  9  (73),  'Reasons  Humbly  Offered  against  allowing  County  of 
Chester  any  part  of  the  Tonnage  Duty  for  making  River  Weaver  Navigable').  An 
agitation  was,  therefore,  started  to  repeal  the  Act,  but  it  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  work 
of  canalization  began  in  1721.  All  revenues  from  tolls,  in  excess  of  the  amount  required 
to  pay  the  cost  of  construction  and  maintenance,  were  to  be  devoted  to  repairing  the 
roads  and  bridges  of  the  county, and  for  any  other  purposes  determined  by  the  Justices. 
In  1759  the  administration  of  the  Weaver  was  entrusted  to  a  body  of  self- 
perpetuating  trustees,  under  whom  the  navigation  works  were  extended  and 
improved  and  made  more  enduring.  About  1807,  the  navigation  was  completed 
by  a  canal  of  four  miles  in  length  from  Weston  Point,  where  it  joins  the  Mersey,  to 
Sutton  lock ;  this  was  intended  as  a  surer  course  than  the  lower  part  of  the  Weaver, 
so  that  boats  could  enter  or  leave  at  all  conditions  of  the  tide.  For  further 
improvements,  see  Minisierc  des  travaux  publics :  Quatrieme  Congres  International 
de  Navigation  Interieure,  tenu  a  Manchester  en  1890,  Rapports  des  delegues  francais 
sur  les  travaux  du  congres,  pp.  39-55.     See  also  Hanshall,  History  of  Cheshire,  p.  84. 
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SHAPLEIGH   ON   HIGHWAYS   (1749) 

He  says  (p.  4),  "For,  it  must  be  granted,  that  there  has  been  always,  and  now 
is,  great  reason  to  complain  of  the  neglect  of  the  repair  of  most  roads  within  this 
kingdom ;  and  that  it  has  always  been  found  by  experience,  that  the  many  laws, 
which  have  hitherto  been  made  concerning  their  repairs,  have  never  met  with  the 
desired  success.  Hence  there  must  be  some  fundamental  error  in  these  laws,  and 
there  is  need  of  further  regulation." 

He  thinks  the  fundamental  defect  is  in  permitting  parishes,  towns,  etc.,  to  be 
presented  or  indicted  for  not  repairing  their  roads  (p.  5). 

(p.  6)  His  method  is : 

1.  To  prove  that  the  presenting  or  indicting  of  parishes,  towns,  etc.,  for  not 
repairing  their  public  roads  is  generally  found  to  be  hard  and  injurious  to  particular 
persons ;  that  it  seldom,  if  ever,  answers  the  intended  design ;  and  that  it  causes 
the  laws  relating  to  the  surveyors  of  the  highways  to  be  greatly  neglected. 
Consequently,  both  these  prosecutions  should  be  entirely  done  away  by  law. 

2.  To  prove  that  the  most  just  and  most  effectual  way  to  have  the  public  roads 
kept  in  good  and  sufficient  repair  is  to  oblige  the  surveyors  to  do  their  duty. 

3.  To  offer  some  amendments  and  additions  to  existing  laws,  which  will  more 
easily  and  more  effectually  oblige  the  surveyors  to  perform  their  offices,  and  the 
parishioners  to  do  their  six  days'  work. 

To  prove  the  first. 

Act  3  &  4  W.  &  M.,  c.  12,  sec.  3,  allows  the  surveyors  to  be  men  in  mean 
circumstances,  men  who  have  no  property  in  the  parish  chargeable  to  the  repair 
of  the  highways ;  since  their  qualification  is  £10  per  annum  of  real  estate,  or  £100 
personal  estate.  But  by  the  same  Act  a  tenant  of  £30  a  year  may  be  appointed 
surveyor.  If  none  so  qualified  can  be  found,  then  the  Act  directs  that  the  most 
responsible  persons  within  the  parish  are  to  be  chosen.  Under  such  mean  persons 
for  surveyors,  it  is  not  prudent  nor  safe  for  the  rest  of  the  parishioners  to  repair 
the  roads,  under  their  own  directions,  lest  their  officiousness  should  hereafter  be 
used  as  an  argument  of  their  obligation  to  repair  them  in  their  own  right. 

And,  as  laws  now  are,  the  parishioners  have  no  coercive  power  to  oblige  these 
mean  persons  to  discharge  their  official  duties.  Suppose  the  surveyor  were  too 
idle  or  obstinate  to  call  out  the  parishioners  to  do  their  six  days'  work,  or  to  oblige 
them  to  work  honestly;  would  it  not  be  unjust  that  the  whole  parish  should  be 
presented  for  neglect?  The  innocent  would  be  punished  with  the  guilty.  Some 
parishioners,  of  course,  would,  and  others  would  not,  work  voluntarily;  hence  the 
need  of  the  surveyor  to  force  them  (p.  9). 

It  is  unjust  to  punish  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  But  Shapleigh  says  that 
the  innocent  bear  the  burden  of  the  surveyor's  transgressions,  while  he  goes  free. 
(Evidently,  therefore,  the  law  which  imposed  a  penalty  upon  neglect  of  either 
surveyor  or  parishioner  to  do  his  duty  was  found  to  be  unenforced.)  For  in  many 
places,  especially  in  the  Western  counties,  the  landlords  of  such  tenants  as  are  at 
rack-rent  pay  the  rates,  taxes,  etc.,  for  the  tenants ;  and  hence  no  process  that  can 
issue  upon  any  such  presentment  or  indictment  of  the  parish  can  in  any  way  affect 
the  surveyor's  property. 
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(p.  10)  But  suppose,  again,  that  the  parish  surveyors  should  contribute  some 
small  matter  only  out  of  their  own  property  toward  the  parish  levies,  or  should 
happen  to  be  such  tenants  as  have  all  their  rates,  taxes,  etc.,  paid  by  their 
landlords,  and  live  in  a  parish  where  one  or  two  persons  own  most  of  the  property ; 
suppose  also  that  the  landlords  live  at  a  great  distance  from  the  parish,  and  that  the 
surveyors  should  be  prejudiced  against  the  stewards  of  the  landlords  (which  is  quite 
probable  from  their  insolence  and  imperiousness)  and  should  refuse  to  do  anything 
for  repair  of  the  parish  roads ;  would  it  not  be  unjust  that  the  innocent  landlord 
should  be  punished  by  such  expensive  proceedings  as  presentments  or  indictments 
for  an  offence  which  he  could  neither  remedy  nor  prevent?  This  is  no  mere 
supposition,  but  actual  fact. 

(p.  12)  Take  the  common  case :  suppose  the  surveyors  call  out  the  parishioners 
to  their  statute  duty,  and  only  two  or  three  of  the  best  householders  and  landholders 
obey  the  call.  Suppose  that  (because  of  the  surveyors'  laziness,  unwillingness,  or 
probably  from  bribery  or  corruption)  the  surveyors  do  not  force  the  rest  to  come 
out  to  work,  and  thereby  the  parish  is  presented  or  indicted  for  not  having  its 
roads  properly  repaired ;  would  it  not  be  very  unjust  that  those  parishioners  who 
have  done  the  work  required  by  law  should  still  be  punished  ten  or  twenty  times 
as  much  as  the  other  householders,  etc.,  who  ought  to  have  done  their  work,  and 
as  the  surveyors  who  should  have  forced  the  work  to  be  done? 

(p.  13)  This  method  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  justice  and  reason.  As  the  law 
now  stands,  every  person  having  an  estate  within  the  parish  is  liable  to  be  punished 
for  not  repairing  the  highways;  and  yet  the  law  has  not  given  him  proper  or 
sufficient  power  to  compel  the  surveyors  and  defaulters  to  do  their  duty  and 
contribute  their  part  towards  the  repair  of  the  public  roads.  So  that  the  law  in 
this  particular  instance  punished  persons  for  not  doing  that  which  it  was  not  in 
their  power  to  do. 

Next,  to  show  that  notwithstanding  these  presentments  and  indictments  are  too 
often  made  against  parishes,  towns,  etc.,  for  not  repairing  their  roads,  yet  such 
proceedings  seldom,  if  ever,  answer  the  end  intended  by  them. 

The  fact  is  shown  by  experience,  for  everyone  observes  that  there  are  some 
parishes  which  have  presentments  or  indictments  almost  perpetually  hanging  over 
their  heads.  This  could  not  possibly  be  the  case  if  these  prosecutions  were  so 
effectual  for  the  repair  of  the  roads,  as  some  persons  erroneously  insist  upon.  The 
fact  is  beyond  power  of  contradiction. 

(p.  15)  From  the  nature  and  reason  of  such  presentments  and  indictments,  no 
good  effect  can  possibly  be  expected  from  them,  either  to  the  public  or  to  individuals 
(except  lawyers  and  others  who  attend  the  courts  of  justice).  For  since  the  surveyors 
are  mean  persons,  their  payment  toward  the  fine  imposed  on  the  parish  is  so  small 
as  to  have  very  little  effect  upon  them ;  especially  if  it  be  considered  that  they  are 
sure  to  have  the  laying  out  of  this  money — which  they  often  do,  more  to  their  own 
benefit  than  to  the  improvement  of  the  roads. 

(p.  16)  Besides,  the  presentment  or  indictment  specifies  particular  parts  of  the 
road  (those  that  are  worse  than  the  rest)  to  be  repaired.  This  does  not  effect  a 
thorough  reformation  of  all  the  roads  of  the  parish. 

(p.  17)  Again,  these  prosecutions  are  often  made  against  parishes,  towns,  etc., 
in  the  winter ;  and  it  costs  the  parish  at  that  time  of  the  year  far  more  to  repair 
its  roads  than  if  it  were  at  a  seasonable  time  of  the  year.  If  the  road  is  com- 
plained of  in  the  winter,  and  presented  then,  it  has  to  be  repaired  then. 

No  result  can  be  derived  from  such  prosecutions,  but  the  expensive  repair  of 
such  places  as  happen  just  then  to  be  out  of  repair;  for  these  grievous  prosecutions 
cannot  reform  the  inclinations  of  the  parishioners  in  general,  nor  make  them  more 
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willing  for  the  future  to  repair  their  roads.  The  power  of  repairing  rests  with  the 
surveyors;  and,  therefore,  as  the  parishioners,  before  the  prosecution,  could  not 
safely  repair  the  roads  without  the  concurrence  of  the  surveyors,  so  neither  can 
they  do  it  after  the  prosecution  is  begun  or  ended.  Can  anyone  think  that  such 
prosecutions  will  make  the  surveyors  more  diligent  than  they  were  before;  when, 
as  we  have  shown,  they  are  seldom  one  penny  out  of  pocket  by  all  the  presentments 
or  indictments  which  the  law  can  throw  upon  the  parishes,  towns,  etc.,  for  which 
they  are  surveyors?  They  would  rather  be  pleased  than  displeased  with  such 
prosecutions. 

(p.  19)  "This  argument,  I  must  own,  carries  great  weight  with  me  against  the 
allowance  of  any  such  prosecutions ;  and  1  verily  believe  that  all  considerate  and 
disinterested  persons  must  entertain  the  same  opinion  of  it  with  myself." 

But  the  vexation,  oppression,  expense  and  uselessness  of  these  prosecutions  are 
not  the  only  reasons  for  laying  them  aside ;  Justices  of  the  Peace  would  be  more 
willing,  earnest  and  ready  to  hear  such  complaints  as  are  to  be  made  against  the 
surveyors  and  defaulters,  and  to  enforce  the  laws  against  them,  if  they  were 
restrained  from  exercising  this  favourite  power  of  punishing  all  the  parishioners 
promiscuously,  by  way  of  presentment,  which  most  of  them  now  are  apt  to  think 
their  safest  and  easiest  remedy.  Those  interested  would  be  more  diligent  in  making 
such  complaints  of  the  surveyors  and  defaulters  to  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  in 
case  they  found  they  had  no  other  redress  ;  and  the  Justices,  in  turn,  would  be  more 
ready  to  give  an  attentive  ear  to  such  complaints. 

To  prove  the  second,  viz.,  that  the  best  way  to  have  the  roads  repaired  effectively 
is  to  oblige  surveyors  to  do  their  duty. 

(p.  20)  If  the  six  days'  work  were  done  faithfully,  it  would  be  sufficient  in  most 
cases  for  repairing  the  public  roads.  Wherever  it  were  otherwise,  Acts  3  &  4  W. 
&  M.  and  1  Geo.  I  have  given  the  General  Sessions  power  to  make  a  rate  for  that 
purpose,  not  exceeding  (\d.  in  the  pound  for  any  year.  If,  then,  the  due  execution 
of  the  above  methods  would  effectually  repair  most  of  our  public  roads,  whenever 
they  are  out  of  repair,  it  must  always  happen  (unless  in  case  of  floods,  great  frosts, 
etc.)  through  the  surveyors'  default,  or  that  of  the  parish,  or  of  particular  individuals 
in  the  parish.  And  the  laws  have  given  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  surveyors  power 
to  punish  delinquents. 

(p.  22)  Under  Act  5  Eliz.,  c.  13,  sec.  8,  it  is  enacted  that  surveyors,  under  pain 
of  40s.,  shall  within  one  month  after  any  person  has  omitted  to  .do  his  statute  duty, 
present  the  offence  to  the  next  Justice  of  the  Peace,  who  shall  certify  that  present- 
ment at  the  next  General  Quarter  Sessions,  which  Sessions  shall  immediately 
inquire  of  such  default  and  assess  such  fine  for  it  as  they,  or  any  two  of  them, 
shall  think  fit.  With  such  authority,  it  is  easy  for  Justices  of  the  Peace  to  perform 
their  duty;  and  when  defaulters  are  found  guilty,  Act  2  &  3  P.  &  M.,  c.  8,  inflicts 
a  penalty  on  them  that  is  double  the  value  of  their  neglected  labour.  Under  this 
Justices  can  safely  act,  for  they  are  simply  carrying  out  their  duties  in  certifying 
the  surveyors'  presentment  to  the  next  General  Quarter  Sessions.  The  punishment 
is  inflicted  by  the  Court  of  Sessions  upon  the  defaulter. 

We  have  now  shown  that  the  laws  have  given  power  to  the  Justices  of  the  Peace 
to  punish  defaulters  for  non-repair  of  roads,  and  the  surveyors  for  neglecting  to 
present  such  offenders.  Act  5  Eliz.,  c.  13,  has  given  the  Justices  an  easy  method 
of  procedure. 

Next,  we  show  that  this  method  of  punishing  the  surveyors  for  neglecting  to 
present  defaulters  for  omitting  to  do  their  six  days'  xvork  is  just  and  equitable  and  the 
most  effectual  to  obtain  the  end  desired.  For  by  this  each  delinquent  is  punished 
according  to  the  assistance  which  he  ought,  but  neglected,  to  give  towards  repair 
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of  the  roads.  By  this  way  of  proceeding,  the  landowners  and  the  rest  of  the 
parishioners  are  not  all  promiscuously  punished,  without  making  any  distinction 
between  those  who  either  have  obeyed  or  else  were  willing  to  obey  the  directions 
of  the  law,  from  those  who  either  have  neglected  or  else  refused  to  observe  its 
orders.  By  this  way,  the  surveyors  are  not  capable  of  triumphing,  nor  of  benefiting 
themselves  by  their  own  neglect  or  open  defiance  of  the  law ;  but  the  innocent  and 
faithful  observers  of  the  law  are  exempted  from  that  punishment,  which  is,  with  a 
just  and  distinguishing  hand,  inflicted  on  each  of  the  offenders  with  equality  and 
prudent  distinction. 

(p.  26)  But  we  have  to  show  that  this  is  not  only  the  most  just  but  also  the 
most  effectual  way  to  obtain  the  desired  end. 

Since  the  law  has  appointed  proper  officers  to  take  care  of  road  repairing,  that 
method  must  certainly  be  the  most  effectual  which  has  the  greatest  power  and 
influence,  and  is  the  most  capable  of  compelling  these  officers  to  do  their  duty, 
and  effectually  care  for  and  sufficiently  repair  the  roads.  But  presentments  affect 
very  few  of  such  surveyors ;  and  in  general  such  prosecutions  are  rather  beneficial 
than  otherwise  to  them.  Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  by  Act  5  Eliz.,  c.  13,  they  are 
liable  to  be  punished  40s.  for  not  presenting  defaulters;  and,  by  Act  1  Geo.  I,  they 
are,  for  most  cases  of  neglect  of  duty,  liable  to  pay  £5.  As  this  last  method, 
therefore,  is  the  most  coercive,  and  indeed  the  only  effectual  one  to  force  the 
surveyors  to  do  their  duty,  I  think  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  but  that  it  is 
by  much  the  most  effectual  way  to  have  the  roads  repaired  and  kept  in  repair. 
(Apparently,  Shapleigh  thought  that  the  law  which  imposed  the  greatest  punish- 
ment for  neglect  of  duty  was  the  most  effectual  for  repairing  the  roads.) 

Regarding  the  third — -some  amendments  of  and  additions  to  the  laws,  in  order  the 
more  effectually  and  easily  to  oblige  surveyors  to  perform  their  duty,  and  the  parishioners 
their  six  days''  work. 

(p.  28)  We  have  said  that  Act  5  Eliz.,c.  13,  sec.  8,  gives  a  safe  and  easy  method 
for  Justices  of  the  Peace  to  proceed  in  punishing  surveyors  or  parishioners  for  neglect 
of  duty ;  yet  it  is  not  so  easy  for  there  are  later  contradictions.  Act  22  Car.  II,  c.  12, 
sec.  9.  says  that  complaint  of  defaulters  to  the  public  roads  is  to  be  made  to  the 
next  Justices  of  the  Peace,  who  are  required,  on  the  oath  of  one  witness,  to  levy 
the  penalties.  By  Act  22  Car.  II,  c.  12,  sec.  12,  the  method  authorized  is  the  same  as 
that  of  Act  5  Eliz.,  c.  13 ;  and  as  Act  22  Car.  II  is  later  than  Act  5  Eliz.,  and  these 
two  clauses  seem  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other,  it  is  hard  to  tell  which  is  the 
best  and  safest  method  to  be  followed.     Justices  are  rather  unwilling  to  proceed. 

(p.  29)  Again,  by  Act  3  &  4  W.  &  M.,  c.  12,  sec.  9,  all  offences  and  neglects 
respecting  the  public  roads  are  to  be  presented  by  the  surveyor,  on  his  oath,  to 
the  Justice  of  the  Peace.  But  this  Act  does  not  direct  what  the  Justice  shall  do 
with  the  presentment ;  it  is  inferred,  however,  that  he  ought  to  certify  it  to  the  next 
General  Quarter  Sessions,  because  in  the  second  section  of  the  Act  it  says  that  all 
former  laws  regarding  the  highways  shall  remain  in  effect.  Besides  (p.  30),  Act 
1  Geo.  I  is  so  worded  that  it  may  seem  doubtful  whether  the  directions  given  by  the 
said  former  Acts,  concerning  these  points,  are  not  thereby  repealed  ;  and  jurisdiction 
vested  in  the  Special  Sessions.  Such  vague  laws  weaken  the  hands  of  the  Justices 
of  the  Peace,  and  because  the  Justices  do  not  care  to  act  under  them  the  surveyors 
and  defaulters  often  go  unpunished. 

(p.  32)  To  proceed  on  either  of  these  statutes,  however,  is  slow,  for  Special 
Sessions  are  only  held  every  four  months ;  but  either  method  is  preferable  to 
presentments  or  indictments,  for  the  latter  are  unjust  and  oppressive,  as  we  have 
shown. 

Then  Shapleigh  proceeds  (p.  33  et  seq.)  to  outline  in  full  a  law  which  he  would 
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recommend  to  the  Legislature,  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  laws,  so  as  to  be  clear 
and  easily  executed,  and  to  give  his  reasons  for  particular  clauses  in  the  wording 
of  his  proposed  new  law. 

(p.  56)  "The  six  days'  work  have  hitherto  in  most  parishes  been  so  much 
neglected,  and  so  slightly  performed,  that  I  believe  very  few  parishes  can  truly  say, 
from  their  own  experience,  that  the  six  days'  work,  duly  and  properly  attended  to, 
and  performed  by  all  the  parishioners  liable  by  law,  to  work  in  the  amendment  of 
the  highways  with  due  care  and  diligence,  are  not  sufficient."  [This  seems  to  be 
strong  testimony  of  the  adequacy  of  the  statute  duty,  if  satisfactorily  performed, 
to  effect  the  improvement  of  the  roads ;  but  it  also  shows  how  poorly  this  work 
must  have  been  done  when  the  roads  were  in  such  a  bad  state.] 

(p.  60)  In  speaking  of  the  imposition  of  the  assessment  of  6d.  in  the  pound,  as 
authorized  by  Acts  3  &  4  W.  &  M.,  c.  12,  sec.  17,  and  1  Geo.  I,  when  the  six  days 
of  statute  labour  were  not  sufficient  to  repair  the  roads,  he  says:  "For  such  a  rate 
does,  in  some  parishes,  raise  by  much  too  large  a  sum  to  be  trusted  in  the  hands  of 
such  persons  as  are  generally  chose  surveyors."  (The  character  of  the  surveyors, 
if  they  were  at  all  like  what  is  here  implied,  must  have  been  such  as  would  not 
command  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  parishioners.) 
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HAWKINS   ON  THE   LAWS   OF   HIGHWAYS   (1763) 

(p.  ix)  "But  this  the  Public  may  be  assured  of,  that  every  attempt  to  amend 
the  Highway-Laws  by  additional  or  explanatory  Acts,  will  produce  great  Confusion 
among  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  execute  them ;  and  that  nothing  can  remedy  the 
evils  at  present  complained  of,  but  the  consolidation  into  one  Act  of  the  most 
efficacious  clauses  contained  in  those  now  subsisting."  (It  was  Hawkins'  chief 
purpose  to  get  a  consolidation  of  such  Acts  into  one  general  Act.) 

(p.  2)  "It  is  too  obvious  to  need  insisting  on  that  very  little  of  the  concern 
which  has  of  late  been  shown  about  the  roads  in  general  has  been  directed  to  those 
that  lead  from  parish  to  parish,  and  are  not  the  ordinary  channels  of  conveyance 
to  cities  and  towns  of  great  trade.  The  invention  of  turnpikes  is  manifestly 
calculated  for  great  roads,  which,  as  they  are  made  in  favour  of  commerce,  produce 
a  revenue  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  repair ;  but  the  former  have  been  left  to  the 
care  of  the  surveyors  of  the  highways  in  their  respective  parishes,  subject  to  the 
direction  and  controul  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace." 

Since  the  framing  of  Act  2  &  3  P.  &  M.,  c.  8,  and  its  successors  under 
Elizabeth,  coaches,  chaises  and  post  chaises  had  come  in ;  and  gentlemen  who  had 
these  and  drove  on  the  road  constantly  got  off  with  the  same  road  work  as  the  poor 
cottager  who  had  no  such  things.  These  were  not  included  under  the  term  "draught" 
of  the  Act,  and  hence  these  nobles  were  merely  householders  like  the  cottagers,  so 
far  as  the  statute  labour  was  concerned.  Hence  there  was  great  need  for  a  change 
of  the  law. 

(pp.  24-25)  The  statute  2  &  3  P.  &  M.,  c.  8,  is  also  indefensible.  A  law  without 
a  sanction  is  but  a  dead  letter,  and  this  is  the  case  with  this  statute.  Suppose  a 
farmer,  who  occupies  a  plough-land  or  keeps  a  draught,  is  required  by  the  law  to 
send  a  team  to  work  six  days  on  the  highways,  and  that  he  is  averse  to  this  duty. 
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He  does  it  only  through  fear  of  incurring  the  penalty.  [Nelson,  Justice  of  Peace, 
Cth  ed.,  p.  332  n.,  says  that  a  ploughland  was  formerly  100  acres,  but  at  his  time 
(1718)  only  80  acres.  By  Act  7  &  8  W.  Ill,  c.  29,  £50  per  annum  was  a  ploughland. 
See  also  Burn,  Justice  of  the  Peace  (1755),  i,  p.  512.]  But  it  may  be  to  his  interest 
to  incur  the  penalty  and  not  do  his  statute  labour.  For  example,  the  labour  of  a 
cart,  a  team  and  a  man  is  valued  at  10s.  a  day  in  most  places.  He  can  get  this 
if  he  lets  them  out  to  a  neighbour.  But  if  he  sends  his  cart  and  team  and  two  men 
to  work  on  the  roads,  the  labour  of  all  will  excuse  him  from  the  payment  of  no 
larger  a  sum.  So  if  he  lets  out  his  team  and  incurs  the  forfeiture  he  saves  the 
labour  of  one  man.     Hence  the  statute  is  pregnant  zvith  a  motive  for  disobedience. 

(pp.  25-26)  In  like  manner  the  day  labourer  may  argue  that  if  he  must  either 
actually  perform  or  forfeit  the  price  of  six  days'  labour,  it  is  as  well  to  choose  the 
latter  as  the  former.  This  defect,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  owing  solely  to  the 
diminution  in  the  value  of  money  since  this  statute  was  enacted.  Taking  Bishop 
Fleetwood  as  authority,  he  says: 

"In  1514,  not  long  before  the  statute  was  made,  the  wages  of  a  labourer,  from 
Easter  to  Michaelmas,  except  in  harvest,  were  4d.  per  day,  and  from  Michaelmas 
to  Easter,  3d.  per  day.  The  labour  of  a  waggon,  team,  and  two  men,  amounted 
to  2s.  8d.  per  day.  But  by  the  statute  the  penalty  for  default  to  send  a  team 
was  10s.  and  for  default  to  send  two  men  it  was  Is.  Therefore  the  penalty  was  lis. 
for  default  in  sending  two  men  and  a  team.  If  these  forfeitures  be  compared  with 
the  respective  duties  they  were  intended  to  enforce,  we  find  them  to  be  sufficiently 
penal  at  the  time  the  statute  was  made.     But  this  is  not  so  now." 

But  it  is  urged  that  whether  the  person  charged  does  actually  perform  or  pay 
the  price  of  his  duty,  the  case  is  the  same  to  the  public ;  inasmuch  as  the  forfeiture 
will  purchase  just  as  much  labour  and  assistance  as  was  originally  required  of  him ; 
and  if  that  is  done,  it  is  nothing  to  the  public  what  hands  were  employed  in  it. 
But  is  it  of  no  consequence  to  a  state  whether  the  laws  are  obeyed  or  not  ? 

(p.  27)  Let  us  see  how  the  law  is  observed  in  those  few  parishes  where  the  people 
are  disposed  to  yield  obedience  to  the  letter  of  it.  The  days  for  doing  statute  duty 
have  long  been  looked  upon  as  holidays,  as  a  kind  of  recess  from  the  accustomed 
labour,  and  have  been  devoted  to  idleness,  and  its  concomitant  indulgences  of  riot 
and  drunkenness. 

(p.  28)  Further,  those  doing  statute  duty  (which  is  to  some  extent  voluntary)  are 
less  obedient  to  the  directions  of  those  whom  the  law  has  appointed  to  superintend 
it,  than  is  consistent  with  the  due  discharge  of  their  duty.  The  men  are  working 
at  four  or  five  different  places  in  the  parish  and  not  under  the  oversight  of  an  officer, 
and  not  executing  a  well  thought  out  plan. 

Again,  even  if  a  surveyor  were  a  good  judge  of  roads,  and  of  how  to  make  and 
repair  them,  he  has  only  six  days  to  carry  out  his  plan,  and  even  then  some  may 
refuse  to  do  their  statute  duty.  How  is  the  way  to  be  amended  under  these 
conditions? 

Some  will  say,  let  the  surveyor  apply  the  forfeitures  incurred  by  the  several 
defaults  in  the  hire  of  teams  and  men  and  go  on  with  his  work.  Very  true,  but 
first  he  is  to  get  them.  In  order  to  do  this,  he  is  to  enter  on  a  new  work,  viz.,  to 
bring  the  defaulters  to  justice.  And  first  he  is  to  make  out  a  list  of  their  names, 
which,  when  completed,  is  to  be  returned  to  the  Sessions,  which  may  possibly  be 
held  either  in  a  week  or  in  four  months  after  the  offence.  The  Justices  upon 
this  return,  of  course,  issue  summonses  for  the  defaulters  to  show  cause  in  a 
reasonable  time  why  they  will  not  pay ;  after  this,  if  they  do  not  comply,  distress- 
warrants  are  issued,  before  the  execution  of  which  the  wet  weather  sets  in,  and 
there  is  an  end  of  road  work  for  that  year.     The  surveyor  is  then  busied  in  making 
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up  his  accounts  against  the  January  Sessions,  or  perhaps  in  defending  actions 
grounded  on  some  irregularity  in  the  notice,  the  due  publication  of  which,  or  of  the 
respective  defaults,  not  one  in  fifty  of  them  is  ever  prepared  to  prove.  When 
January  comes,  his  account  is  passed  and  he  pays  the  balance  to  the  new  surveyor, 
who  will  have  just  the  same  difficulties  to  encounter  as  his  predecessor. 

(p.  30)  Everyone  knows  that  the  highways  shall  be  kept  in  repair  by  the  several 
parishes  of  which  they  are  part.  Act  2  &  3  P.  &  M.,  c.  8,  has  established  a  form 
of  proceeding  by  way  of  indictment  against  the  parishioners,  upon  which,  if  the 
defendants  are  found  guilty,  they  shall  not  be  discharged  by  submitting  to  a  fine, 
but  a  distraint  shall  go  in  infinitum  till  they  repair. 

(p.  31)  Act  5  Eliz.,  c.  13,  prescribes  another  method  of  proceeding — in  effect  much 
the  same  as  that  of  an  indictment — which  is  by  a  presentment  of  the  surveyors  to 
the  next  Justice,  who  is  to  certify  the  same  at  the  next  General  Sessions,  and  the 
Sessions  is  immediately  to  inquire  of  the  defaulters.  But,  despite  the  word 
"immediately,"  the  general  opinion  on  that  clause  of  the  statute  is,  that  the 
certificate  of  the  Justice  in  this  case  has  not  the  effect  of  a  presentment,  but  must 
be  turned  into  an  indictment,  to  which,  by  the  Rules  of  Law,  the  offender  may 
enter  his  traverse,  and  no  trial  can  be  had  till  the  Sessions  after. 

Both  these  methods  are  objectionable.  In  the  first,  the  law  does  not  dis- 
tinguish those  who  have  done  from  those  who  have  refused  to  do  their  statute 
work;  but  gives  its  judgment  indiscriminately  against  the  whole  parish,  and  hence 
the  innocent  and  the  guilty  are  involved  in  the  same  punishment.  By  the  second, 
there  is  not  that  expeditious  justice  which  the  statute  gives  reason  to  expect. 

(p.  33)  The  delay  and  expense  of  these  methods  of  proceeding  are  objections 
common  to  them  both ;  and  because  of  these  reasons,  as  well  as  their  inefficacy, 
they  should  either  be  abolished  or  so  regulated  as  to  be  more  effectual.  Other 
complications  have  been  introduced  by  Acts  22  Car.  II,  c.  12  (sees.  9  and  12)  and 
3  W.  &  M.,c.  12  (sec.  9)  in  regard  to  what  should  be  the  mode  of  procedure  for 
offences  and  neglects  respecting  the  public  roads. 

(p.  34)  Besides  all  this,  Act  1  Geo.  I,  stat.  2,  c.  52,  is  so  worded  that  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  all  the  authority  given  by  former  Acts  as  to  these  matters  is 
not  taken  away,  and  the  jurisdiction  vested  in  the  Special  Sessions. 

(p.  36)  A  surveyor,  if  he  is  a  farmer,  or  engaged  in  some  other  like  occupation, 
is  very  often  ignorant  of  how  the  roads  should  be  amended.  What  effects  can  we 
expect  to  follow  from  ignorance  combined  with  authority  on  the  one  side  (i.e.,  the 
surveyor)  and  invincible  obstinacy  on  the  other  (i.e.,  the  parishioners)? 

(p.  37)  But  the  surveyors  in  general  are  not  disposed  to  follow  the  law  in  executing 
their  office.  One  error  they  usually  make  is  to  consider  the  respective  forfeitures 
for  every  day's  default  as  a  tax  or  rate;  in  consequence  of  which  their  practice 
is,  as  soon  as  they  enter  office,  to  assess  (ex  officio)  every  inhabitant  a  sum  propor- 
tional to  the  labour  required  of  him,  which  they  proceed  to  collect  as  soon  as 
possible — like  the  proper  officers  do  the  poor  rates.  But  these  several  sums  are 
not  due  until  there  has  been  a  default  to  perform  the  statute  labour.  In  this  way 
the  surveyor  is  open  to  an  action  at  law  for  the  sums  thus  collected  from  the 
parishioners;  and,  further,  when  the  notice  has  been  so  negligently  given,  as  that 
its  publication  cannot  be  proved  by  an  uninterested  witness  (i.e.,  one  not  liable  for 
statute  work  in  the  parish),  who  can  swear  to  the  reading  of  it  by  the  Clerk,  it  is 
no  blame  if  the  parishioners  do  not  go  to  the  roads  to  work. 

(p.  38)  Surveyors  also  are  corrupt,  in  commuting  with  parishioners  for  different 
amounts,  receiving  from  some  5s.,  from  others  4s.,  from  others  half-a-crown,  etc., 
or  what  many  of  them  like  better,  a  bowl  of  punch.  These  things  are  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  £5,  which  the  Justices  in  their  Sessions  have  power  to  impose.     Such 
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evils  and  many  others  of  like  nature  are  largely  owing  to  the  practice  of  electing 
tradesmen,  and  persons  in  a  situation  necessarily  dependent  and  subject  to 
influence,  into  parochial  offices.  Inferior  inhabitants  get  the  offices;  while  the 
gentlemen,  perhaps  from  contempt  of  an  employment  which  requires  little  more 
than  to  be  able  to  write  and  keep  a  year's  accounts,  or  for  other  reasons,  sit  by  and 
see  the  public  defrauded  and  the  law  evaded. 

Then  Hawkins  quotes  from  Burn  on  Justice  (under  title  "Highways")  saying 
that  "Most  of  the  books  are  remarkably  confused  under  this  title,  occasioned  by 
a  multiplicity  of  statutes  standing  unrepealed,  and  yet  altered  perhaps  five  or  six 
times  or  oftener,  by  succeeding  statutes."  Later,  Burn  says  that  there  is  no 
uniformity  of  action  among  the  surveyors,  and  because  each  has  the  roads  under 
his  charge  for  at  most  six  days,  and  his  successor  has  other  schemes  and  notions, 
the  roads  are  never  the  better.  Hence,  it  is  but  natural  that  the  people  have  a 
picnic  on  statute  labour  days.  Why  should  they  not,  when  their  work  would  be  to 
no  purpose? 

District  surveyors,  he  thinks,  should  be  appointed,  with  salaries,  to  lay  out  the 
roads  and  attend  and  direct  the  work,  and  see  that  it  is  well  done.  He  thinks  this 
could  be  done  with  half  the  present  legal  maximum  assessment  of  6d.  in  the  pound. 

Burn's  objections  are  two  in  number:  first,  the  multiplicity  of  the  laws,  and 
second,  the  ill  direction  of  the  power  given  by  them.  The  latter  objection  can  be 
overcome  by  giving  that  power  to  those  who  have  no  temptation  to  abuse  it ;  but 
the  first  objection  he  considers  very  serious. 

(p.  43)  Existing  statutes  relating  to  the  amendment  and  repair  of  the  highways 
are  not  fewer  than  twelve  in  number,  made  at  different  times  as  need  required, 
and  abounding  in  clauses  which  legal  skill  cannot  reconcile.  Clauses  in  older 
statutes  have  been  left  unrepealed,  though  such  clauses  were  altered  and  amended 
by  subsequent  Acts;  different  penalties  have  been  inflicted  for  the  same  trans- 
gression by  different  statutes.  Thus  the  highway  laws  have  so  accumulated  as  to 
be  a  subject  of  universal  complaint. 

(p.  47)  Hawkins  then  pleads  for  modifying  the  highway  laws  so  as  to  remove 
inconsistencies.  He  would  reduce  all  into  one  law,  so  as  to  be  effective  and  easy  in 
execution.     In  making  such  a  law  the  following  points  at  least  should  be  looked  to: 

1.  The  burden  on  the  public  should  be  proportional  to  their  circumstances  and 
abilities  to  bear  it. 

2.  Those  who  use  the  highways  most  should  pay  most. 

3.  The  tax  on  gentlemen  of  large  personal  estates,  who  keep  coaches,  chariots, 
etc.,  should  be  adjusted  in  a  compound  ratio  of  their  wealth  and  the  use  they  are 
supposed  to  make  of  the  highways. 

4.  Surveyors  should  be  persons  of  greater  property  than  are  usually  appointed 
to  that  office. 

(p.  52)  The  advantages  from  the  use  of  broad  wheels,  he  says,  are  so  apparent 
that  it  is  needless  to  insist  on  them;  "this  is  certain,  that  by  means  of  them  the 
price  of  carriage  from  York  to  London  has  been  reduced  forty  per  cent."  He 
acknowledges  that  they  do  not  succeed  so  well  on  cross-roads  as  on  the  great  roads, 
because  the  former  are  usually  so  narrow  as  to  admit  of  only  one  track.  These 
ways  should  be  widened,  and  the  use  of  broad  wheels  made  universal. 

(pp.  61-143)  In  these  pages,  he  draws  up  a  Bill  to  suit  the  ends  he  has  in  view; 
and  if  it  were  passed  all  the  old  laws  would  be  repealed  and  their  useful  provisions 
alone  embodied  in  the  new  law. 
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APPENDIX   4 

ON   LETTING  THE  TOLLS 

Usually  the  tolls  were  farmed  out,  and  not  managed  by  the  trustees  of  the 
road  on  which  they  were  to  be  collected.  Parliament  laid  down  the  conditions  for 
letting  the  tolls,  which  included  the  following:  "To  prevent  fraud  or  any  undue 
preference  in  the  letting  thereof,  the  Trustees  are  hereby  required  to  provide  a 
Glass  with  so  much  sand  in  it  as  will  run  from  One  End  of  it  to  the  other  in  One 
Minute;  which  Glass,  at  the  Time  of  letting  the  said  Tolls,  shall  be  set  upon  a 
Table,  and  immediately  after  every  Bidding  the  Glass  shall  be  turned,  and  as  soon 
as  the  Sand  is  run  out  it  shall  be  turned  again,  and  so  for  Three  Times,  unless  some 
other  Bidding  intervenes :  And  if  no  other  Person  shall  bid  until  the  Sand  shall 
have  run  through  the  Glass  for  Three  Times,  the  last  Bidder  shall  be  the  Farmer 
or  Renter  of  the  said  Tolls"  (Hills,  History  of  East  Grinslead,  p.  158,  quoting  from 
Act  3  Geo.  IV,  c.  126,  sec.  55). 

When  the  term  for  which  the  tolls  had  previously  been  let  was  near  its  expira- 
tion, the  trustees  of  the  turnpike  trust  usually  announced  in  the  newspapers  of  that 
locality  that  they  would  meet  at  a  certain  place,  on  a  certain  date,  to  again  let  the 
tolls  of  the  turnpike  gates  which  they  controlled.  This  gave  notice  to  those  who 
wanted  to  bid  for  them  to  appear  at  that  time.  The  advertisement  would  read 
something  like  the  following,  which  appeared  in  the  Shrewsbury  Chronicle,  Feb.  20, 
1773,  p.  2: 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  "at  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  to  be  held  at  the 
Guildhall  (Shrewsbury),  on  Tuesday  the  23rd  instant,.  .  .the  Tolls  arising  on  the 
Roads  leading  from  Shrewsbury  to  Preston,  Brockhurst,  Shawbury,  and  Shreyhill, 
in  the  county  of  Salop,  will  be  let  to  the  best  bidder,  for  the  term  of  three  years, 
commencing  the  second  day  of  March  next. 

John  Warren,  Clerk  to  the  Trustees." 

It  was  the  usual  rule  that  the  man  to  whom  the  tolls  were  leased  had  to  pay  for 
the  first  month  in  advance,  as  an  evidence  of  good  faith  on  his  part  (v.  Act  3  Geo.  IV, 
c.  126,  sec.  56).  But  the  following  advertisement  shows  that  this  was  not  always 
required,  if  the  lessee  could  give  other  satisfactory  security.  In  the  Hereford 
Journal,  April  20,  1803,  p.  1,  we  find: 

"Hereford  Turnpike  Trust. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  next  Meeting  of  the  Trustees  will  be  held,  at 
the  City- Arms  Hotel,  in  the  City  of  Hereford,  on  Tuesday,  the  Third  day  of  May 
next,  when  the  tolls  arising  from  the  several  Turnpike-Gates  belonging  to  this  Trust 
will  be  Let  by  Auction  to  the  best  Bidder,  who  will  be  required  to  give  security,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Trustees  then  present,  for  the  performance  of  his  or  their 
contracts. 

Particulars  by  applying  to  Mr.  J.  Coren,  Clerk  to  the  Trustees. 
N.B.     New  Trustees  will  then  be  appointed. 
Apr.  2,  1803." 

Instead  of  leaving  the  notice  in  the  above  indefinite  terms  as  to  the  price,  it 
was  common  to  stipulate  what  was  the  lowest  amount  for  which  the  gates  would  be 
put  up  at  auction  (v.  Hereford  Journal,  Dec.  4,  1805,  p.  2 ;  Norfolk  Chronicle  and 
Norwich  Gazette,  Aug.  27,  1814,  p.  3) ;    or  else  to  give  the  amount  for  which  they 
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were  let  the  preceding  year  (v.  Newcastle  Courant,  April  16,  1774,  pp.  2,  3) ;   or,  in 

some  cases,  in  addition  to  the  gross  revenue,  to  give  the  amount  which  the  toll 

realized,  clear  of  the  expenses  of  collection,  during  the  last  year  or  term  of  years 

(v.  British  Volunteer  and  Manchester  Weekly  Express,  April  27,  1822,  p.  1 ;    Felix 

Farley's  Bristol  Journal,  Feb.  10,  1787,  p.  3).     It  is  evident  that,  by  these  means, 

the  tolls  would  tend  to  progressively  increase  from  year  to  year.     Sometimes  the 

lease  would  be  made  for  only  one  year,  or  two  years,  or  three  years,  or  the  trustees 

might  give  the  lessee  an  option  on  this  (v.  Newcastle  Courant,  April  16,  1774,  p.  3). 

The  method  of  letting  the  tolls,  as  told  by  one  who  had  seen  the  process 

(v.  Fowler,  Records  of  Old  Times,  pp.  18-20),  well  illustrates  why  it  was  that  the 

tolls    did    not    continuously    increase.     The   trustees,    who    were    mostly    country 

gentlemen  of  the  district,  gathered  at  the  principal  inn  at  the  county  town  in 

considerable  numbers.     Usually  the  trustees  gave  a  guinea  for  each  gate  let,  to  be 

expended  in  refreshments;    and  as  there  were  generally  six  or  eight  gates,  there 

would  be  that  number  of  guineas  spent  among  about  forty  or  fifty  "pikers,"  as 

they  were  called,  who  attended,  but  only  about  six  or  seven  of  these  would  be 

bidders  and  lessees ;    these  were  men  of  capital,  who  rarely  collected  their  own  tolls. 

Those  who  witnessed  these  meetings  called  them  the  "Whispering  Society,"  as  the 

company  scattered  about  the  inn  yard  in  small  groups  were  in  full  conclave,  all  in 

whispers ;   one  would  run  off  and  whisper  to  another  group  and  return  again,  when 

they  would  be  approached  by  another  envoy,  while  circulating  rapidly  among  them 

was  one  of  the  bona  fide  bidders,  evidently  making  terms  with  several  threatening 

opponents  and  promising  from  one  to  five  pounds  to  the  recipient  who  kept  from 

bidding.     At  the  appointed  time,  a  rush  was  made  to  the  auction  room,  where  the 

trustees,  with  their  clerks,  treasurers,  surveyors  and  other  officers  were  assembled. 

After  the  conditions  were  read  the  letting  commenced,  but  it  sometimes  happened 

that  the  whispering  had  been  so  effective,  that  not  a  single  offer  was  made,  to  the 

astonishment  of  the  trustees,  who  had  not  seen  the  manoeuvres  that  had  been  going 

on  in  the  yard  for  more  than  an  hour.     As  no  biddings  were  made,  it  was  then 

announced  that  the  upset  price  was  (say)  £200  for  each  gate,  and  that  unless  that 

sum  were  obtained  the  gates  would  be  withdrawn  and  the  trustees  would  put  in 

their  own  collectors  and  farm  the  gates  themselves.     When  the  sum  was  announced, 

a  general  groan  of  horror  went  round,  and  the  trustees  were  told  that  the  offer  was 

so  outrageous  it  could  not  be  listened  to;    that  the  last  two  years  the  gates  had 

not  produced  more  than  £180  to  £190,  and  that  the  lessees  had  lost  all  their  wages 

and  expenses,  but  if  they  would  listen  to  reason  a  tenant  could  be  found  at  £150. 

Suddenly  some  stranger  to  the  "pikers,"  a  decoy  put  up  by  the  auctioneer,  would 

bid  £180,  at  which  there  would  be  a  burst  of  indignation  and  outbreak  of  insulting 

by-play.     By  a  continuous  series  of  "card-playings,"  the  bidders  would  keep  down 

the  prices  of  the  gates  to  about  the  £200 ;    and  very  often  the  former  lessee  who 

had  declared  that  he  had  lost  so  much  by  taking  the  gates  for  the  last  two  years, 

was  anxious  to  again  have  them  since  they  had  really  been  profitable  to  him.     All 

the  whispering  that  had  taken  place  beforehand  represented  an  endeavour  to  buy 

off   every    dangerous    opponent.     Many   persons    came   down    from    London    and 

elsewhere,  under  pretence  of  taking  the  gates,  who  earned  a  sovereign  or  even  £3, 

as  payment  for  the  day's  work,  from  the  lessee,  who  had  probably  held  the  gates 

for  the  past  two  or  three  years  and  was  reluctant  to  lose  them.      Other   evils 

connected  with  letting  the  tolls  are  given  in  Pagan,  Road  Reform,  pp.  173-6,  and 

by  James  and  William  Macadam  in  Pari.  Papers,  1833  (703),  xv,  409,  pp.  497,  555. 

The  business  of  contracting  to  take  leases  of  turnpikes  was  in  many  instances  a 

very  expensive  one.     The  gentleman  who  took  most  of  the  gates  in  Buckinghamshire 

and  some  adjoining  counties  was  a  Mr  Tongue,  living  at  Manchester,  and  it  was 
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estimated  that  he  had  over  £50,000  annually  embarked  in  gate  holdings.  He 
retained  a  regular  staff  of  collectors,  who  moved  about  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  another  as  his  confidential  servants  (Fowler,  op.  cit.,  pp.  18-20).  Sometimes 
individuals,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  hiring  the  tolls  to  a  large  amount,  united  into 
a  company  and  leased  a  great  number  of  gates,  until  they  had  from  £100,000  to 
£200,000  a  year  embarked  in  this  kind  of  investment.  Because  of  this  monopoly 
of  tolls,  it  often  happened  that  upon  two  parallel  lines  of  road  in  the  control  of  the 
same  lessee,  the  one  paying  the  lower  toll  would  be  sacrificed  to  the  other  paying 
the  higher  toll;  Pari.  Papers,  1833  (703),  xv,  409,  'Second  Report  of  the  Lords 
Committee  on  Turnpike  Returns,'  p.  497;  Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates,  1835, 
xxix,  pp.  1183-92. 


.     APPENDIX   5 

RATE   OF  TRAVELLING,    1750-1830 

I  have  endeavoured  to  bring  together  in  the  following  statistical  table  only  such 
data  as  are  most  authentic,  and  to  indicate  in  each  case  the  source  of  the  information, 
so  that  it  may  be  easily  verified.  It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  matter  here 
presented  is  absolutely  accurate,  for  the  writer  makes  no  claim  to  such  precision ;  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  impossible  to  secure  even  correct  distances  between 
places,  because  we  have  no  measurements  of  the  roads  which  give  us  this  information 
with  guaranteed  accuracy.  Further,  the  changing  and  straightening  of  the  roads, 
accompanied  sometimes  by  slight  changes  in  the  coaching  routes,  would  vitiate  any 
series  of  mileage  figures  which  we  might  have.  These  things  I  have  taken  into 
account  in  the  computation  of  the  mileage  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  distance 
sometimes  varies ;  for  between  two  places  the  length  of  the  road  differed,  according 
to  the  route  taken  and  the  straightness  or  crookedness  of  the  road.  The  same 
difficulties  appear  with  reference  to  time,  for  a  day  at  one  part  of  the  year  or  with 
one  person,  did  not  mean  the  same  as  at  another  part  of  the  year  or  with  another 
person ;  for  example,  days  in  summer  were  long,  while  the  days  in  winter  were 
short.  It  was  not  until  the  coaches  were  timed  by  hours  and  minutes  that  we  get 
accuracy  in  this  particular.  In  some  instances,  the  length  of  time  required  to 
perform  a  journey  included  the  time  spent  at  nights  in  the  inns  along  the  route ; 
but  we  have  no  knowledge  of  how  much  time  was  thus  consumed.  With  all  these 
liabilities  to  error,  and  others  which  we  need  not  here  mention,  it  will  be  apparent 
that  the  best  we  can  get  is  an  approximation  to  the  truth.  The  great  amount  of 
statistical  material  presented  is  intended  to  avoid  any  errors  due  to  paucity  of  data 
upon  which  conclusions  might  be  based ;  and,  making  all  due  allowance  for  these 
variations,  it  is  claimed  that  the  statistics  are  as  reliable  as  the  available  information 
will  permit.     The  inferences  drawn  from  them  will  be  found  in  the  text. 
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APPENDIX   6 

COST  OF  TRAVEL,    1750-1830 

The  following  data  upon  this  subject  have  been  collected  and  arranged  in  tabular 
form ;  and  it  may  here  be  said  that  this  table  is  subject  to  the  deviations  from 
accuracy  that  were  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  Appendix  5.  For  example,  to 
those  who  would  scrutinize  these  statistics  closely  it  will  be  apparent  that  the 
distance  between  certain  great  termini  is  different  in  some  cases  from  that  in 
other  cases.  This  is  due  in  some  instances  to  the  fact  that  different  routes  were 
taken  between  these  termini.  For  example,  the  road  from  London  to  Manchester 
might  be  through  Dunstable,  Northampton,  Loughborough  and  Derby ;  or  it  might 
lead  through  Coventry,  Birmingham,  Newcastle  and  Macclesfield.  The  improve- 
ment of  the  roads  usually  led  also  to  the  straightening  of  them,  and  consequently 
to  the  reduction  of  the  distances.  In  most  of  these  cases  we  have  considered  the 
cost  of  travelling  upon  the  great  highways  of  communication  of  the  kingdom,  for  the 
statistics  of  travel  on  the  minor  cross-roads  have  been  difficult  to  secure,  probably 
because  the  great  majority  of  the  travellers  were  destined  for  the  great  towns  and 
cities  on  business,  rather  than  for  the  smaller  places  on  the  cross-roads.  Our  con- 
clusion from  the  statistics  here  presented  will  be  found  in  the  text. 
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APPENDIX   7 

COST  OF   CARRIAGE  OF  GOODS   BY   LAND,   1750-1830 

The  following  details  of  the  expense  of  conveyance  by  land  have  been  brought 
together  in  this  tabular  form  from  sources  which  are  among  the  most  reliable.  As 
in  the  preceding  tables,  so  here,  the  statistics  have  been  made  as  accurate  as 
possible;  but  it  is  inevitable  that  some  slight  errors  exist,  on  account  of  our 
inability  to  know  exactly  the  length  of  the  road  from  one  place  to  another  at  these 
earlier  times.  But  if  absolute  accuracy  is  unattainable,  we  can  at  least  say  that 
the  slight  limit  of  error  renders  our  figures  relatively  correct.  The  data  here 
presented  have  been  summarized,  in  order  to  arrive  at  some  general  conclusion 
as  to  the  cost  of  carriage,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  enable  the  reader  to  see  the 
variations  from  that  general  conclusion,  which  is  stated  in  the  text. 
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APPENDIX   8 

COST  OF   CARRIAGE   BY   INLAND   NAVIGATIONS 

In  the  following  statistics,  I  have  presented  some  available  information 
regarding  the  expenses  of  conveyance  by  canal,  and,  where  possible,  have  made  a 
comparison  of  these  with  the  costs  of  conveyance  by  the  ordinary  roads.  It  will 
be  observed  in  the  first  table  that  the  opening  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Canal  reduced 
the  cost  of  carriage  to  an  amount  only  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  that  paid  for  land 
carriage.  The  following  figures  are  taken  from  Baines,  History  of  Liverpool, 
pp.  439-40,  into  which,  perhaps,  they  were  incorporated  from  Salt,  Statistics  and 
Calculations,  p.  71 : 


From  Liverpool  to  Etruria 

„  ,,  Wolverhampton 

,,  „  Birmingham  and  Stourport 

From  Manchester  to  Lichfield   ... 

„  „  Derby        

,,  „  Leicester  ... 

,,  „  Newark 

,,  „  Nottingham 

,,  „  Wolverhampton  ... 

„  ,,  Birmingham 

From  Liverpool  or  Manchester  to  Shardlow   ... 


Canal  carriage 

Lane 

carriage 

per  ton 

per  ton 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

13 

4 

2 

10 

0 

1 

5 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

3 

0 

0 

I 

10 

0 

6 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

5 

6 

8 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

4 

13 

4 

1 

10 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

3 

0 

0 

The  freight  rates  on  the  navigations  connecting  Manchester  with  the  Trent  and 
Severn,  and  with  the  Birmingham  Canal,  in  1781,  were: 

for  perishable  goods,  3d.     per  ton  per  mile, 

for  non-perishable  goods,  2hd.         „  „ 

The  freight  from  Shardlow  to  Gainsborough  (on  Trent  Navigation)  was  10s.  per 
ton  (v.  Manchester  Collectanea,  in  Chetham  Society  Publications,  lxviii,  p.  136). 

The  following  table  of  freight  rates,  taken  from  Allnutt,  Rivers  and  Canals  West 
of  London,  p.  3,  shows  us  what  the  rates  of  carriage  were  along  the  Thames,  as 
compared  with  the  rates  for  land  carriage  in  the  same  sections : 

Price  of  Carriage  on  rhe  River  Thames  Navigation. 


Water  carriage 

Land  carriage 

per  ton 

per  ton 

£   s. 

d. 

£   s.     d. 

From  London  to  Windsor  or  Maidenhead 

9 

0 

1   10     0 

„           ,,         Marlow  or  Henley 

12 

0 

2     5     0 

,,            „         Reading  or  Caversham 

15 

0 

2   10     0 

„            ,,         Wallingford  or  Bensington  ... 

18 

0 

2   18     0 

„            ,,         Abingdon  or  Oxford 

1      2 

0 

3     5     0 

,,            „         Faringdon  or  Lech'.ade 

1      8 

0 

4     0     0 
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Therefore,  according  to  Allnutt,  the  cost  of  land  carriage  along  this  route  was 
from  three  to  three  and  one-third  times  as  much  as  water  carriage  along  the  same 
route.  But  Mavor  gives  slightly  different  figures  for  practically  the  same  year,  and 
these  we  subjoin. 

Mavor,  Agriculture  of  Berkshire,  1808,  p.  531,  gives  us  the  following  Table 
showing  Prices  of  Carriage  on  the  Thames  and  Isis  Navigation,  from  Lechlade  to 
London  and  back,  downward  and  upward ;  also  Cost  of  Land  Carriage  to  and  from 
the  Several  Places  undermentioned  and  London ;  and  also  the  Time  generally  taken 
in  navigating  a  Barge  from  such  Places  to  London  downward  (with  aid  of  stream) 
and  upward  (by  horse-towing) : 


Prices  of 

Price  of 

General  time 

Between  London  and 

water  carriage 

land 
carriage 
each  way 

of  passage 

Down 

Up 

Down 

Up 

per  ton 
s.     d. 

per  ton 
s.     d. 

per  ton 
£   s.     d. 

days 

days 

Staines 

5     0 

7     0 

10     0 

n 

Windsor 

6     0 

8     0 

16     8 

2 

Maidenhead 

7     6 

9     6 

1   10     0 

li 

24 

Marlow 

9     0 

11     6 

2     0     0 

U 

3 

Henley 
Reading 

10     6 
12     0 

13     6 
16     0 

2     5     0 
2  10     0 

2 

3£ 
4 

Wallingford 

14     0 

18     0 

3     0     0 

3 

5 

Abingdon 

16     6 

23     0 

3  10     0 

3i 

5h 

Oxford 

19     0 

25     0 

4     0     0 

H 

6 

Lechlade 

30     0 

40     0 

5     0     0 

5 

8 

From  this  table,  if  we  omit  the  last  item,  we  learn  that  the  cost  of  water  carriage 
down-stream  was  roughly  one-fourth,  and  the  cost  up-stream  one-third,  of  the  cost 
of  carriage  by  land ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  cost  of  land  carriage  was  three  to  four 
times  that  of  water  carriage  by  the  Thames  Navigation. 

Allnutt,  p.  5.     Prices  of  Carriage  on  the  River  Wey  Navigation: 


Land  carriage 
per  ton 


From  London  to  Weybridge 
,,  ,,         Guildford 

„  ,,         Godalming 


£   s.  d. 

15  0 

1  15  0 

2  0  0 


Therefore,  land  carriage  cost  three  times  as  much  as  water  carriage. 
Ibid.,  p.  6.     Prices  of  Carriage  on  the  Basingstoke  Canal: 


Water  carriage 
per  ton 


From  London  to  Basingstoke 


£    s.     d. 
18     0 


Land  carriage 
per  ton 


£   s.     d. 
1   15     0 
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Therefore,  land  carriage  cost  twice  as  much  as  water  carriage.  (The  cost  of  land 
carriage  about  1786  seems  to  have  been  slightly  higher  than  at  this  time  (1810), 
for  it  was  then  £2  per  ton.  See  Brit.  Mus.  B.  263  (6),  'Basingstoke  Canal 
Navigation.') 

Allnutt,  Rivers  and  Canals  West  of  London,  p.  8 : 

Prices  of  Carriage  on  River  Kennet  Navigation : 


Water  carriage 
per  ton 

Land  carriage 
per  ton 

From  London  to  Reading  (heavy  goods, e.g., coal) 

(other  goods,  e.g.,  groceries) 
From  London  to  Newbury  (heavy  goods) 
(other  goods) 

£   s.     d. 
15     0 
18     0 
18     0 

15     0 

£   s.     d. 
2     0     0 

2  5     0 

3  10     0 
3  15     0 

Therefore,  land  carriage  cost  on  the  average  three  times  as  much  as  water 
carriage. 

Ibid.,  p.  9.     Prices  of  Carriage  on  the  Wilts  and  Berks  Canal : 


Water  carriage 

Land  carriage 

per  ton 

per  ton 

£   s. 

d. 

£   s.     d. 

From  London  to  Abingdon 

1      2 

0 

3     5     0 

„           „           Wantage 

1      6 

0 

4     0     0 

„           „           Swindon 

1    13 

0 

4   15     0 

„           ,,           Semington     ... 

2     5 

0 

5   10     0 

Bath 

2   12 

6 

6     3     0 

,,           ,,           Bristol 

2   15 

0 

7   10     0 

Therefore,  the  cost  of  land  carriage  was  about  three  times  the  cost  of  water 
carriage. 

Ibid.,  p.  11.     Prices  of  Carriage  on  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal: 


Land  carriage 
per  ton 


From  London  to  Newbury  (heavy  goods,  e.g., 

coal,  timber) 
(groceries,  valuables,  etc.) 
From  London  to  Devizes  (heavy  goods) 

(groceries,  etc.) 
From  London  to  Bath       (heavy  goods) 

(groceries,  etc.) 
From  London  to  Bristol    (heavy  goods) 
(groceries,  etc.) 


£   s. 


18 

0 

3   10 

0 

1     5 

0 

3  15 

0 

1   16 

0 

5  10 

0 

2     0 

0 

6     0 

0 

2     7 

0 

7     0 

0 

2   10 

0 

7   10 

0 

2     9 

6 

8     0 

(1 

2   13 

0 

8   10 

0 

Therefore,  land  carriage  cost  three  times  as  much  as  water  carriage. 
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From  the  tables  given  above,  it  would  seem  to  be  an  almost  universal  rule  that 
on  the  rivers  and  canals  west  of  London  the  cost  of  water  carriage  was  only  about 
one-third  of  that  by  land. 

On  page  20  of  Allnutfs  work,  he  has  shown  the  average  ton-mile  cost  for  the 
conveyance  of  goods  on  the  various  navigations.  This  table  is  next  appended. 
A  study  of  it  will  show  that  the  price  of  carriage  on  river  navigations  was  much 
less  than  on  canal  navigations.  Where  or  how  he  obtained  the  data  for  this  table, 
he  does  not  say,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  discover ;  but  it  almost  seems  as  if  his 
object  were  partisan,  namely,  to  show  that  river  navigation  was  cheaper  than  canal 
navigation.  I  insert  the  table  here  for  what  it  is  worth;  but  I  warn  the  reader 
that  my  study  of  the  subject  does  not  warrant  the  above  inference.  The  reduction 
of  the  cost  to  a  ton-mile  basis  is  contrary  to  the  way  in  which,  according  to  my 
researches,  the  prices  were  stated  or  reckoned. 

Average  Price  of  Carriage  (including  tolls,  etc.) : 


Valuable  or 

Other  goods 

perishable  goods 

coarse  or 

Names  of  Navigations 

or  goods  liable 

heavy 

to  risk 

(per  ton 

(per  ton  per  mile) 

per  mile) 

By  Basingstoke,  Kennet  and  Avon,  Wilts  and 

d. 

(I. 

Berks,  Thames  and   Severn,  and   Stroud 

canals 

5-5| 

3{-4 

By  other  canals,  viz.,  Grand  Junction,  Oxford, 

Fazeley,    Birmingham,   Staffordshire   and 

Worcestershire,  and  Grand  Trunk 

5£-6 

3f-4£ 

On  rivers  Thames,  Isis,  Wey,  Kennet,  Avon, 

Severn 

2£-3 

2— 2i 

Average   price   of   carriage   by   river   Mersey, 

Runcorn  to  Liverpool 

3-3i 

1  3     Ol 

If- ^t 

By  river  Trent,  Gainsborough  to  Shardlow    ... 

93_QJ, 
^4^*4 

2-2 1 

By  river  Severn,  Stourport  to  Bristol 

2^-3 

2-2  J 

Before  leaving  this  table,  let  me  say  that  if  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to 
work  out  the  ton-mile  figures  for  the  cost  of  carriage  of  goods,  on  the  above- 
mentioned  canals,  as  given  in  the  foregoing  tables,  he  will  not  find  the  figures  in 
this  last  table  to  be  correct,  but  will  find  them  too  high.  Furthermore,  we  have 
facts  from  other  sources  which  confirm  our  opinion  that  Allnutfs  ton-mile  figures 
here  given  for  canal  navigations  are  altogether  too  high.  In  '  Collection  of  Prospec- 
tuses, Maps,  etc.,  of  Railways  and  Canals,'  p.  19,  we  have  the  distances  and  tonnage 
rates  between  Birmingham  and  London,  via  the  Birmingham,  Warwick  and 
Birmingham,  Warwick  and  Napton,  Oxford,  and  Grand  Junction  canals,  showing 
that  the  tonnage  rate  along  this  route  for  "general  merchandise"  was  29s.  Sd.,  and 
the  distance  146  miles.  This,  when  reduced  to  the  standard  that  Allnutt  (unwisely) 
adopted,  would  give  us  the  cost  of  carriage  along  these  canals  as  2irf.  per  ton  per 
mile,  which  is  practically  the  same  figure  as  he  has  given  for  the  cost  of  carriage 
on  the  great  rivers.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  are  compelled  to  reject  his 
inaccurate  comparison,  as  given  in  this  table.  It  must  not  be  assumed  that  in 
making  the  above  computation  on  a  ton-mile  basis  we  are  giving  any  countenance 
to  that  basis  of  comparison  of  rates ;   we  have  used  it  simply  tentatively,  to  prove 
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the  erroneous  nature  of  what  Allnutt  has  brought  forward.  The  fact  is  that  water 
rates  were  not  quoted  on  that  basis. 

In  the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company,'  in  1833,  in  the 
evidence  of  Mr  Stone  (tea  dealer)  of  Bristol  (p.  11),  it  was  shown  that,  since  1827, 
the  cost  of  land  carriage  from  London  to  Bristol  was  4s.  per  hundredweight,  and 
the  cost  of  water  carriage  from  London  to  Bristol  was  2s.  Qd.  per  hundredweight. 

On  page  12  (ibid.),  in  the  evidence  of  Mr  Shepherd  (grocer)  of  Bath,  it  was 
shown  that  the  cost  of  land  carriage,  London  to  Bath,  was  6s.  per  hundredweight, 
and  the  cost  of  water  carriage,  London  to  Bath,  was  2s.  6d.  per  hundredweight. 

On  page  19  (ibid.),  in  the  evidence  of  Mr  Harris  (grocer)  of  Reading,  it  was 
shown  that  the  cost  of  carriage  by  land,  London  to  Reading,  was  30s.  per  ton,  and 
the  cost  of  carriage  by  water,  London  to  Reading,  was  15s.  per  ton. 

In  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Thames  Navigation,  in  1811, 
comparative  freight  rates  on  canals  and  rivers  are  given ;  but  they  were  issued  by 
those  who  would  be  favourable  to  the  Thames.  They  are  given  here  because  they 
show  Allnutt's  figures  of  ton-mile  rates,  on  the  canals,  for  valuable  and  perishable 
goods,  to  be  altogether  too  high.     The  rates  they  quoted  were  as  follows: 

I.  By  Canals. 

London — Birmingham  (143  miles), 

Freight  on  valuable  goods  =55s.  per  ton,  or  4£f/.  per  ton  per  mile. 
,,  heavy  ,,      =35s.  „  3d.  „  „ 

Birmingham — Manchester  (116  miles), 

Freight  on  valuable  goods  =40s.  per  ton,  or  4%d.  per  ton  per  mile. 
,,  heavy  ,,      =26s.  ,,  3d.         „  ,, 

Basingstoke — Weybridge  (41  miles  by  canal  and  river), 

Freight  on  valuable  goods  =  15s.  4d.  per  ton,  or  4frf.  per  ton  per  mile. 
„  heavy  ,,      =13s.  ,,  4\d.       „  „ 

The  mean  of  the  rates  on  the  three  canals  shows  that  valuable  goods  were 
carried  for  4%d.  per  ton  per  mile,  and  heavy  goods  were  carried  for  3%d.  per  ton 
per  mile. 

II.  By  River. 
Reading — London  (78  miles), 

Freight  on  valuable  goods  =18s.  per  ton,  or  2\d.  per  ton  per  mile. 
„  heavy  ,,      =13s.  „  2d.         ,,  ,, 

London — Abingdon  (108  miles), 

Freight  on  valuable  goods  =26s.  per  ton,  or  2§d.  per  ton  per  mile, 
heavy  ,,      =20s.  ,,  2\d. 

Taking  the  average  of  these  rates,  we  would  judge  that,  on  the  Thames  river, 
valuable  goods  were  carried  for  2fd.  per  ton  per  mile,  and  heavy  goods  were  carried 
for  2\d.  per  ton  per  mile. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  that  the  average  rate  here  given  on  valuable 
goods  carried  by  the  canals  was  <k\d.  per  ton  per  mile,  while  Allnutt  gives  5d.  to  6d. ; 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  Allnutt's  figures  are  very  much  overstated.  Even 
the  above  figures  given  by  the  Thames  Commissioners  must  not  be  accepted  as 
authoritative,  since  they  were  given,  doubtless  for  a  purpose,  by  a  body  of  men 
who  wanted  to  present  the  Thames  Navigation  in  as  favourable  a  light  as  possible. 

In  the  evidence  of  Mr  Westall,  a  linen  draper  of  Birmingham,  before  the 
Committee  on  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway  Bill,  we  learn  that  from  London 
to  Birmingham  the  rate  on  light  goods  carried  by  coach  was  Id.  per  lb.;   on  heavy 
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goods  carried  by  waggon  it  was  5s.  per  cwt.;  and  on  the  canal,  linen  goods  and 
mercery  paid  2s.  9rf.  per  cwt.,  while  extra  heavy  goods  paid  2s.  Gd.  per  cwt. 
(v.  Great  Western  Railway.  Evidence  on  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway 
Bill,  pp.  32-33).  Goods  that  came  by  coach  from  London  were  delivered  in  fifteen 
to  sixteen  hours  from  the  time  of  leaving  London.  Goods  that  came  by  waggon 
generally  took  four  days.  Goods  that  came  by  canal  took  five  to  six  days.  From 
these  statements  it  would  appear  that  the  cost  by  canal  was  just  half  of  the  cost  by 
waggon.  This  is  in  accordance  with  information  culled  from  other  sources.  For 
instance,  that  the  cost  of  land  carriage  of  Birmingham  iron  manufactures  from 
Birmingham  to  London  was  5s.  per  cwt.,  is  confirmed  by  Brit.  Mus.  214.  i.  4  (120), 
'Report  of  Committee  on  Oxford  Canal,'  p.  1  ;  and  the  freight  cost  of  the  same 
goods  by  fly-boat  on  the  canal  from  Birmingham  to  London,  at  a  somewhat  later 
period,  was  45s.  to  50s.  per  ton,  or  (say)  2s.  (id.  per  cwt.  (Remarks  upon  Pamphlet  by 
"Investigator"  on  the  Proposed  Birmingham  and  London  Railway,  p.  13).  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  from  this  that  the  expense  of  carriage  by  canal  was  only  one-half 
of  that  by  land. 

Again,  from  the  'Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Oxford  Canal'  [Brit.  Mus.  214. 
i.  4  (120)],  p.  3,  we  have  the  following  statistics: 

From  Birmingham  to  Oxford,  by  canal,   160  miles,  cost  of         £    s.    d. 
carriage  per  ton  was    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  168 

From  Oxford  to  London,  by  Thames,  cost  per  ton  was    ...  140 

.•.    total    charge   by   canal    and   river   from   Birmingham  to         

London  was      ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  210     8 

But  total  charge  by  road  from  Birmingham  to  London  was         5     0     0 

Therefore  the  expense  of  water  carriage  was  about  one-half  of  that  by  road. 

The  great  difference  in  cost  between  canal  carriage  and  land  carriage  is  also 
brought  out  in  Phillips,  Plan  for  a  Navigable  Canal,  p.  21.  Here  he  says  that  near 
the  Staffordshire  Canal  the  cost  of  road  carriage  was  8-9s.  per  ton  for  10  miles, 
while  the  cost  of  water  carriage  by  the  canal  was  a  half-crown  per  ton  for  10  miles. 
This  would  indicate  that  canal  carriage  there  was  only  about  one-fourth  the  cost 
of  carriage  by  road. 

In  the  elaboration  of  this  subject  we  find  much  diversity  of  statement  as  to  the 
cost  of  carriage,  and  this  is  but  natural,  since  the  various  waterways  were  very 
much  unlike  one  another  and  also  because  different  classes  of  goods  could  only  be 
moved  at  different  costs  of  transportation  [see,  for  instance,  Communications  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  i,  p.  179;  Observations  on  the  Comparative  Merits  of  Naviga- 
tions and  Railroads,  p.  40;  Gooch,  Agriculture  of  Cambridge,  p.  28].  But  from 
what  we  have  here  presented,  we  may  broadly  generalize  by  saying  that  the  cost  of 
canal  conveyance  was  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  the  cost  of  carriage  by  road. 
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RAILWAY   AND   CANAL  AMALGAMATIONS   UP  TO   1866 

From  Brit.  Doc.  1872  (364),  xm,  1  (Part  2),  pp.  755-6,  we  take  the  following 
table  as  to  the  canals  and  navigations  acquired  by  railway  companies  by  amalga- 
mation, purchase,  or  lease: 


Year 

when 

Canals  and  navigations  acquired 

Terms 

acquired 

Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway 

1864 

Grand  Western  Canal 

Sale  authorized 

1866 

Bridgewater  and  Taunton  Canal 
Great  Eastern  Raihvay 

Transfer  authorized 

1846 

Stowmarket  Navigation 

Leased  for  42  years  from 
January  1846 

1846 

Lowestoft  Navigation 
Great  Northern  Railway 

Leased  in  perpetuity 

1846 

Fossdyke  and  Witham  Navigation 

Authority  to  lease 

1846 

Grantham  Canal 

Authority  to  purchase 

1847 

Louth  Navigation 

Authority  to  purchase 

1846 

Nottingham  Canal 
Great  Western  Railway 

Authority  to  purchase 

1846 

Stratford-upon-Avon  Canal 

Purchased 

1852 

Kennet  and  Avon  Canal 

i 

Transfer 

Kennet  Navigation 

/ 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway 

1846 

Manchester,  Bolton  and  Bury  Canal 

Vested 

Manchester,  Sheffield  and  Lincolnshire  Raihvay 

1846 
1846 

Chesterfield  and  Gainsborough  Canal 
Macclesfield  Canal 

1 
J 

Vested  in  perpetuity  for 

1846 

Peak  Forest  Canal 

an  annuity 

London  and  North  Western  Raihvay 

1 846-7 

Shropshire  Union  Canals,  viz. 

Authorized  in  1847  to  be 

Shrewsbury  Canal 

leased   in    perpetuity 

Montgomeryshire  Canal 

to    the    London    and 

Birmingham  and  Liverpool  Junction  Canal 

North  Western  Rail- 

Ellesmere and  Chester 

way  Company 

Shropshire  Canal 

Vested  in  Shropshire 
Union  Co.  1857  and  in 
the  lease  to  the  L.  and 
N.  W.  Ry.  Co. 

1864 

Lancaster  Canal 

Transfer  by  lease  in 
perpetuity,  1864 

1847 

Huddersfield  and  Manchester  Canal 

Vested 

1864 

St  Helen's  Canal 

Vested 

1852 

Cromford  and  High  Peak  Canal 
Midland  Railway 

Vested  jointly  in  the 
Midland  and  L.  & 
N.  W.  Ry.  Cos. 

1846 

Ashby  Canal 

Authorized  to  purchase 

1846 

Oakham  Canal 
Midland  Great  Western  Railway 

Authorized  to  purchase 

1845 

Royal  Canal 

Purchased 
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Year 

when 

Canals  and  navigations  acquired 

Terms 

acquired 

Monmouthshire  Railway 

1845 

Monmouthshire  Canal  Navigations 

Vested 

1865 

Brecon  and  Abergavenny  Canal 
Newport  Pagnell  Railway 

Purchased 

1863 

Newport  Pagnell  Canal 
North  British  Raihvay 

Authority  to  purchase 

1848 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Union  Canal 
North  Eastern  Railway 

Hull  and  Leven  Canal                                       \ 
Leven  Canal                                                           !- 
Pocklington  Canal                                                J 

Vested 

1847 

Authority  to  purchase 

North  Staffordshire  Railway 

1846 

Trent  and  Mersey  Canal 

Vested 

1864 

Newcastle-under-Lyme  Canal 
Somerset  Central  Railway 

Leased  in  perpetuity 

1852 

Glastonbury  Canal 
South  Yorkshire  Railway 

[ 

Transferred 

Leased  by  Act  of  1864, 

1847 

Stainforth  and  Keadby  Navigation 

together  with  the  rail- 

1847 

Don  Navigation 

ways,  for  999  years,  to 

1848 

Sheffield  Canal 

the  Manchester,  Shef- 

1850 

Dearne  and  Don  Navigation 

field  and  Lincolnshire 

. 

Railway 

Tenbury  and  Bewdley  Railway 

1860 

Leominster  Canal  (part  of) 

Purchased 

APPENDIX    10 

EFFECT  OF   RAILWAY    COMPETITION   ON   CANAL   CHARGES 

In  the  following  tables,  I  have  brought  together  such  information  of  a  statistical 
character  as  could  be  found,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  make  more  definite  the 
results  that  accrued  from  the  competition  of  railways  with  the  previously  existing 
canals.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  variations  which  are  found  in  these  rates  are  too 
wide  to  base  any  general  statement  upon  them,  and  have  it  reflect  with  mathematical 
precision  the  reductions  which  were  made.  The  only  conclusion  which  we  may  reach 
from  the  facts  as  presented  is  that  the  minimum  reduction  was  about  one-sixth  of 
the  former  rates  and  the  maximum  reduction  was  about  six-sevenths  of  those  rates. 
These  limits,  however,  are  of  little  practical  value;  and  to  generalize  somewhat 
further  and  still  be  within  the  truth,  we  may  say  that,  on  the  whole,  the  minimum 
reduction  of  rates  was  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  former  rates. 

The  following  table  shows  a  statement  of  the  reduction  which  took  place  in  the 
rates  on  the  Grand  Junction  and  Leicester  lines  of  canal  since  the  introduction  of 
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railways  in  that  section  (1836).  The  Grand  Junction  Canal  forms  the  main  trunk 
of  canal  communication  between  London  and  the  North.  It  extends  from 
Paddington  to  Braunston,  where  it  runs  into  the  Oxford  Canal,  which  communicates 
by  other  canals  with  Liverpool,  Manchester  and  Birmingham.  Five  miles  short 
of  its  entrance  to  the  Oxford  Canal  it  is  joined  by  the  Leicester  lines.  The  lines 
here  included  were  amalgamated  with  the  Grand  Junction  Canal. 

Table  A.     Tonnage  rates  on  undermentioned  lines  of  canal. 


Canals 

Rates  authorized  under 

their  Acts,  and  which 

they  did  charge 

Reduced  since 
1836  to 

Grand  Junction,  97  miles, 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

On  sundries  ... 

16 

3| 

2 

oi 

On  coal 

9 

1 

2 

oi 

Grand  Union,  24  miles. 

On  sundries  ... 

6 

0 

oh 

On  coal 

2 

11 

H 

Union,  19  miles, 

On  sundries  .. 

4 

9 

H 

On  coal 

2 

1 

H 

Leicester,  16  miles, 

On  sundries  .. 

2 

6 

4 

On  coal 

1 

2 

4 

Loughborough, 10 
On  sundries  .. 

miles, 

2 

6 

4 

On  coal 

1 

2 

4 

Ere  wash,  11  miles, 

On  sundries  .. 

1 

0 

4 

On  coal 

1 

0 

4 

Here  the  reduction  was  very  great;  so  great  as  to  make  the  competitive  rates 
only  one-third  to  one-eighth  of  the  former  canal  rates  (v.  Brit.  Doc.  1846  (275), 
xiii,  93,  'Minutes  of  Evidence,'  p.  43). 

From  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1867,  Brit.  Doc.  1S67  [3844], 
xxxviii,  1,  p.  lxv,  we  take  the  following  information: 


Table  B.     Rates  per  ton,  Bristol  to  London. 


Articles 

Rates  charged  by 

Carriers 

Rates  charged 
by  Railway 

1820 

1830 

1840 

1866 

Drapery 
Hops     ... 

Oil         

Tobacco            ... 

s.     d. 
66     0 
68     0 
60     6 
66     0 

s.     d. 
60     6 
63     0 

47     0 
66     0 

s.     d. 
47     6 
49     6 
42     0 

47     6 

s.     d. 
40     0 
40     0 
20     0 

26     8 
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Table  C.     Rates  per  ton,  Birmingham  to  London. 


Articles 

Rates  by  Canal 

Rates  charged 
by  Railway 

1836 

1842 

1866 

Undamageable  iron 
Hardware   ... 
Sugar 

Tallow         

Drapery 
Glass 

s.     d. 
25     0 
60     0 
40     0 
35     0 
70     0 
70     0 

s.     d. 

40     0 
37     6 
30     0 
45     0 

s.     d. 
15     0 
27     6 
21      8 
21     8 
40     0 
27     6 

This  road  was  opened  in  1837-8,  and  therefore  the  difference  between  the  rates 
of  1836  and  1842  would  show  the  effect  of  the  railway.  The  canal  rates  of  1842 
were  only  from  two-thirds  to  six-sevenths  of  those  of  1836 ;  that  is,  there  had  been 
a  reduction  of  from  one-seventh  to  one-third  of  the  former  canal  rates. 

From  Manchester  to  London,  bales  and  grain  were  carried : 

in  1833,  by  quick  vans,  at  £20  per  ton. 
„   £4 

„   £3.  4s.  8d.  per  ton.)    This  was  before  the  railway 
,,   £1.  15s.  „       J    company  acted  as  carrier. 

The  railway  rate  of  1840  was,  therefore,  only  three-fourths  of  the  former  canal  rate 
of  1834. 

Tables  D,  E,  F,  G  are  taken  from  Brit.  Doc.  1881  (374),  xm,  1,  'Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Railway  Rates  and  Fares,'  Appendix  No.  59. 

Table  D.     Tonnage  rates,  London  to  Birmingham.     By  canal  in  1836; 
by  railway  and  canal  in  1842;   by  railways  in  1866  and  1880. 


1834,  by  canal 
1840,  by  railway 
1866,  by  railway 


Rates  by  Canal,  Collected 

Rates  by 

and  Delivered 

Rates  by  Rail- 

Railways, 

ways,  Collected 
and  Delivered 

Collected 

Articles 

and 

Before  Rail- 

After Rail- 

Delivered 

way  opened 

way  opened 

1836 

1842 

1842 

1866 

1880 

s.     d. 

s.     d. 

s.     d. 

s.     d. 

s.     d. 

Undamageable  iron 

25     0 

— 

— 

15     0 

15     0 

Damageable  iron 

27     6 

. — 

— 

17     6 

17     6 

Hardware 

60     0 

35     0 

40     0 

27     6 

— 

Nails 

40     0 

32     6 

32     6 

21     8 

— 

Raw  Sugar 

40     0 

37     6 

37     6 

21     8 

20     0 

Lump  Sugar 

50     0 

37     6 

40     0 

27     6 

— 

Tallow 

35     0 

35     0 

30     0 

21     8 

— 

Tea         

50     0 

37     6 

40     0 

32     6 

34     2 

Drapery 

70     0 

— 

45     0 

40     0 

40     0 

Spelter   ... 

— 

18     0 

20     0 

17     6 

15     0 

Glass 

70     0 

~" 

27     6 

— 

J.  T.  II. 
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During  the  stoppage  of  the  canal  by  frost,  etc.,  before  the  opening  of  the  railway, 
goods  had  to  be  sent  by  road  waggon  at  these  charges : 

Glass,  140s.  per  ton. 

Other  goods,  120s.         ,, 

From  the  above  figures  for  the  canal  rates  of  1836  and  1842,  it  appears  that,  on 
account  of  the  railway  competition,  the  canal  rates  of  1842  were  only  from  two- 
thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  canal  rates  of  1836. 

Table  E.     Tonnage  rales,  London  to  Manchester.     By  quick  vans  in  1833-4; 
by  canal  in  1834;   by  railways  in  1840,  1866  and  1880. 


When 

Articles 

Quick 
Vans 

Quick 
Vans 

Canal 

Railways 

opened, 

before 

Ry.  Cos. 

were 
carriers 

Rates  by 

Railways,  the 

Railway  Cos. 

being 

carriers 

Rates  by 

Railways,  the 

Railway  Cos. 

being 

carriers 

1833 

1834 

1834 

1840 

1866 

1880 

£    s.   d. 

s. 

s.     d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Sugar,  raw 

— 

■ — 

— 

61     8 

28  4 

4-ton  lots  22  6 
less  lots    31  8 

Sugar  for  refiners 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20  0 

20  0 

Tallow 

— 

— 

— 

61     8 

25  0 

piping    27  6 

Lead    ... 

— 

— 

— 

61     8 

28  4 

31  8 

Bales,  Packs, 

and  Trusses 

£20 

18  13  4 

80 

84     8 

35  0 

40  0 

Hardware 

— 

— 

— 

64     8 

40  0 

43  4 

Silk      

100 

insured    87  6 

smalls        3  2 

uninsured  62  6 

smalls        2  2 

62  6 

Glass    ... 

— 

— 

100 

69     8 

40  0 

40  0 

Furniture 

— 

— 

140 

— 

O.  R.       70  0 

O.  R.       70  0 

Luggage 

Wines  and  Spirits 

— 

— 

— 

79     8 
69     8 

55  0 

40  0 

55  0 
40  0 

Hides  ... 

— 

— 

69     8 

28  4 

30  0 

From  the  above  table,  nothing  very  definite  can  be  learned  as  to  the  effect  of 
railways  in  reducing  the  rates  formerly  charged  by  canals ;  for  in  a  comparison  of 
the  rates  of  1834  and  1840  there  are  only  two  articles  for  which  the  rates  are  given 
in  both  of  these  years,  namely,  "Bales,  Packs,  and  Trusses,"  and  "  Glass."  The  table 
is  more  valuable  in  showing  the  reduction  of  rates  between  1840  and  1866,  after  the 
railway  companies  became  carriers. 

The  following  table  is  much  more  valuable  in  showing  the  effect  of  railways  in 
reducing  the  rates  charged  by  the  canals  (q.v.). 

From  this  table,  the  rates  by  canal,  before  and  after  the  railway  was  opened, 
are  easily  compared,  without  any  disturbing  elements ;  and  it  is  apparent  that  the 
reduced  rates  after  the  railway  was  opened  were  only  from  one-half  to  two-thirds 
of  those  in  effect  before  the  railway  was  opened ;  or,  in  other  words,  there  was  a 
reduction  of  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  former  cost  of  carriage. 
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Table  F.     Tonnage  rates,  Birmingham  to  Manchester.     By  canal  in  1836; 
by  railways  and  canal  in  1842;   by  railways  in  1866  and  1880. 


Rates  by  Canal,  Col- 
lected and  Delivered 

Rates  by  Railways, 

Rates  by 
Railways, 

Articles 

Before 

Railways 

opened 

After 

Railways 

opened 

Collected  and  Delivered 

and 
Delivered 

1836 

1842 

1842 

1866 

1380 

s.     d. 

s.     d. 

s.  d. 

s.     d.         s.     d. 

s.     d. 

Undamageable  iron 
Damageable  iron 

22     6 
25     0 

— 

— 

10  0  to   11     6 

11  6  to   13     0 

s.     d. 
20     0 

12  0 

13  6 

Hardware 

40     0 

20     0 

25  0 

21     8 

Nails 

30     0 

17     6 

20  0 

16     8 

17     6 

Iron  wire 

— 

17     6 

20  0 

16     8 

17     6 

Parcels  and  bales 

30     0 

20     0 

25  0 

22     6 

24     2 

Flint  Glass 

40     0 

— 

—       O.  R.  22     6 

| 
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Table  G.     Tonnage  rates,  South  Staffordshire  to  Liverpool. 
By  canal  in  1831,  and  by  railways  in  1866  and  1880. 


Articles 


Rates  by 
Canal,  Col- 
lected and 
Delivered 


1831 


Rates  by  Railways 

Collected  and 

Delivered 


1866 


Rates  by  Railways, 
Collected  only  (but 
delivered  alongside 
ship  in  10-ton  lots) 


1880 


s. 

d. 

Undamageable  iron 

18 

0 

Damageable  iron 

20 

0 

Hardware 

40 

0 

Nails 

27 

(i 

Glass 

40 

0 

Timber    ... 

13 

4 

Grain 

13 

4 

s.     d. 


s.     d. 


10  0  to  11  6 

11  0  to  13  0 
15  10  to  18  4 
14  2  to  16  8 

O.  R.  22s.  Qd. 

10  0  to  12  6 

10  0  to  12  6 

(including  collection 

in  Liverpool) 


s.     d.  s.     d. 

10     0     to     11     6 


12 

6 

to 

14 

0 

20 

0 

to 

23 

4 

15 

0 

to 

17 

6 

17 

6 

to 

18 

40.R 

11 

8 

to 

12 

6 

11 

8 

to 

12 

9 

These  figures  do  not  show  the  immediate  effect  of  the  railways,  but  only  the 
ultimate  reduction  of  rates  which  they  brought  about,  a  reduction  which  amounted 
to  one-sixth  to  one-half  of  the  former  canal  rates. 
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APPENDIX    11 

STATISTICS   SHOWING   EXTENT  TO    WHICH   FREIGHT  RATES  WERE 
RAISED  THROUGH  AMALGAMATIONS  OF  CANALS  AND  RAILWAYS 

In  the  following  tables  we  give  some  authoritative  information  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  railway  and  canal  rates  were  raised,  through  the  amalgamation  of  the 
canals  with  the  railways.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  impossible  to  generalize, 
since  each  instance  had  no  connexion  with  any  other  but  was  arranged  solely  on 
its  own  merits. 

About  the  middle  of  the  century,  pig  iron  was  brought  in  large  amounts  to 
Runcorn  (chiefly  from  Scotland),  because  that  was  a  great  depot  and  distributing 
centre.  From  there  it  was  sent  along  the  Bridgewater  Canal  to  Leigh,  thence  along 
the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  and  the  Lancaster  Canal  into  the  country  northward. 
The  following  table  contrasts  the  tolls  that  were  charged  before  and  after  the 
formation  of  the  working  arrangement  between  the  railways  and  canals  in  that 
section. 

Illustration  of  the  Operation  of  the  Advanced  Toll  on  Pig  Iron  from  Runcorn 
to  the  following  places : 


Total  Railway 
charges  with 
which  the  Canal 
from  Runcorn 
must  compete 

Canal  Tolls 

To 

Previous  to  the  Lease 

After  the  Lease 

From 

Fleet- 
wood 

From 

Poul- 

ton 

Lancaster 
Canal,  Id.  per 
ton  per  mile 

Leeds  and  Liver- 
pool Canal,  \d. 
per  ton  per  mile 

Total 

Toll 

formerly 

Lancaster 
Canal,  Id.  per 
ton  per  mile 

Leeds  and  Liver- 
pool Canal,  ljrf. 
per  ton  per  mile 

Total 
ToU 
now 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

miles 

d. 

miles 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

miles 

d. 

miles 

s.  d. 

s.    d. 

Wigan 
Blackburn 

4  0 

5  6 

5     0 

11 

11 

8 
19 

4 

n 

4 
1     %h 

11 

11 

8 
19 

1  0 

2  4£ 

1      0 
3     3J 

Accrington 

— 

5     6 

11 

11 

25 

1     0| 

1   11| 

11 

11 

25 

3  H 

4     0£ 

Burnley 
Marsden 

7     0 

5     6 
5     6 

11 
11 

11 
11 

35 
40 

1     H 

1      8 

2     4| 
2     7 

11 
11 

11 

11 

35 
40 

4  4i 

5  0 

5     3J 
5  11 

Colne 

— 

5     6 

11 

11 

45         1   10£ 

1 

2  n 

11 

11 

45 

5  7£ 

6     6i 

It  will  be  observed  from  these  figures  that  the  total  tolls  charged  after  the 
leasing  of  the  canals  by  the  railways  were  twice  or  three  times  as  much  as  before 
the  lease  was  effected.    Brit.  Doc.  1852-3  (246),xxxvin,  175,  'Evidence  of  Mr  Loch." 

In  the  case  of  the  Bolton  and  Bury  Canal,  great  changes  were  made  in  the  rate 
of  tolls  after  its  amalgamation  with  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway,  as 
indicated  by  the  following  schedule,  from  which  we  see  that  in  some  cases  the 
railway  freight  rate  was  slightly  more  than  the  canal  tolls,  and  in  other  cases 
slightly  less;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  we  may  say  that  the  average  railway  freight 
mileage  rate  was  probably  about  the  same  as  the  average  canal  tolls.  In  other 
words,  independent  carriers  sending  goods  by  the  canal  would  pay  as  much  in  tolls 
only  as  the  railway  would  charge  for  the  whole  service,  including  haulage.  Brit. 
Doc.  1852-3  (246),  xxxvin,  175,  'Evidence  of  Mr  Loch.' 
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Bolton  and  Bury  Canal. 

Comparison  of  the  Relative  Charges  per  ton  per  mile  made  by  the  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  Railway  Co.,  for  freight  on  their  railway,  and  for  Toll  on  their  Canal. 


Railway  Freights 

Canal  Tolls 

per 

Dis- 

Mile- 

per 

Dis- 

Mile- 

ton 

tance 

age 

ton 

tance 

age 

s.  d. 

miles 

d. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

miles 

d. 

Manchester — 

Iron 

2  0 

10 

2-4 

Toll               1  9n 

Bolton 

Lockage           Of  J- 
Wharfage        0*J 
If  from  Liverpool 

1 

10J 

10f 

212 

or  Runcorn  direct 

s.  d. 
Toll              2  1   ~\ 

1 

lOf 

10J 

2-12 

Liverpool — 

Timber  ^1 

Bury 

Dye        \ 

woods J 

6  8 

34 

2-35 

Lockage           Of  \ 
Wharfage        0*J 

2 

2i 

12i 

21 

Liverpool — 

Timber 

6  8 

28 

2-86 

Lockage  and 

1 

10f 

lOf 

212 

Bolton 

wharfage  as  above 

Fleetwood — 

Iron 

5  0 

40 

1-5 

>»             »» 

1 

10£ 

lOf 

212 

Bolton 

Grain 

6  4 

40 

1-9 

,,             ,, 

1 

10f 

10J 

212 

Fleetwood — 

Iron 

6  0 

46 

1-56 

,,             ,, 

2 

2* 

12* 

21 

Bury 

Grain 

8  0 

46 

209 

99                          9» 

2 

2£ 

12* 

21 

The  following  comparison  is  made  of  the  Charges  on  the  Huddersfield  Canal, 
before  and  after  amalgamation  with  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway: 

Huddersfield  Canal. 


Charges  before  Amalgamation 


Charges  subsequent  to  Amalgamation 


Toll  of  Id.  per  ton  per  mile 


Toll,  Id.  per  ton  per  mile 
Tunnel  dues,  Is.  6d.  per  boat  each  way 
Light  dues,  equal  to  10  to  15  tons 
Wharfage,  Id.  per  ton 


Illustration. 
Formerly,  a  boat  with  a  cargo  of  20  tons,  and  returning  light, 
would  pay  for  20  miles   ... 

Subsequently,  Toll     ...  

Tunnel  dues,  Is.  Gd.  each  way 
Light  dues,  say  for  15  tons 
Wharfage,  on  20  tons  


Brit.  Doc.  1852-3  (246),  xxxvm,  175,  'Evidence  of  Mr  Loch.'  See  also  ibid.,  p.  34, 
showing  how,  after  a  prolonged  contest,  the  Bridgewater  Canal  Trustees  were  forced 
to  put  up  their  rates  in  obedience  to  the  demand  of  the  railways. 


ing  light, 

£ 

s.    d. 

1 

13     4 

£    s.    d. 

1  13     4 

3     0 

15     0 

1     8 

3 

3     0 

Difference 

=  1 

9     8 
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Two  other  cases  are  here  quoted  from  the  'Report  of  the  Committee  of  1872  on 
Railway  Amalgamations,'  Brit.  Doc.  1872  (364),  xin,  1,  'Minutes  of  Evidence,' 
p.  332: 

Between  Leeds  and  Manchester,  there  were  three  navigations,  namely,  the  Aire 
and  Calder,  the  Calder  and  Hebble,  and  the  Rochdale  Canal.  Manchester  packs 
were  being  conveyed  along  these  waterways  at  a  rate  with  which  the  railways  could 
not  compete ;  and  in  order  to  destroy  this  competition  the  London  and  North 
Western,  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  the  North  Midland,  and  the  Manchester, 
Sheffield  and  Lincolnshire  Railways  jointly  obtained  a  lease  of  the  Rochdale  Canal 
for  a  term  of  years,  and  raised  the  tonnage  upon  Manchester  packs  to  a  rate 
prohibiting  their  conveyance  upon  the  water  any  longer. 

Another  instance  is  that  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  Company 
in  dealing  with  the  food  supply  from  Liverpool  and  from  Gloucester  to  the  mining 
districts  of  Staffordshire.  Distance  was  all  in  favour  of  Gloucester,  and  the  rate 
from  that  port  to  the  Staffordshire  collieries  was  originally  7s.  a  ton.  The  London 
and  North  Western,  having  obtained  practical  control  over  the  old  Birmingham 
Canal,  by  which  the  food  supplies  were  conveyed  from  the  terminus  of  the 
Birmingham  and  Worcester  Canal  at  Birmingham  to  the  collieries,  an  average 
distance  of  ten  miles,  raised  the  rate  on  that  canal  so  as  to  increase  the  total  rate 
from  7s.  to  10s.  per  ton,  and  by  so  doing  turned  the  supply  of  corn  for  that  district 
from  Gloucester  to  Liverpool,  in  order  that  this  supply  should  be  conveyed  over 
seventy-five  miles  of  their  railway.  By  1865  the  bankers,  merchants,  etc.,  of 
Liverpool  were  loud  in  their  complaints  against  the  excessive  rates  charged  by 
"that  leviathan  monopolist,"  the  London  and  North  Western.  Brit.  Mus.  C.  T. 
309  (7),  'Rates  of  Carriage  to  and  from  Liverpool,'  pp.  1-10. 

We  have  elsewhere  noted  the  extortionate  prices  charged  for  carriage  by  the 
navigations  connecting  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  before  the  opening  of  the  railway 
there  in  1830;  and  the  strong  protests  of  those  who  were  the  projectors  of  the 
railway.  With  reference  to  this  subject,  there  is  an  interesting  remark  by 
Mr  Francis  R.  Conder,  C.E.,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Manchester  Statistical 
Society,  on  Nov.  30,  1882.  He  says:  "The  statement  might  well  be  regarded  as 
incredible,  were  it  not  supported  by  indisputable  evidence,  that  fifty  years  after  the 
opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  it  costs  more  to  convey  a  bale 
of  cotton  from  the  one  city  to  the  other  than  it  did  in  1829."  Brit.  Doc.  1883  (252), 
xin,  1,  Appendix,  p.  239.  Within  half  a  century,  one  monopoly  was  displaced  by 
a  more  progressive  but  equally  exacting  one. 


APPENDIX   12 

ILLUSTRATIONS   OF  THE   WAY   IN   WHICH   CANALS   SOMETIMES 
MAINTAINED   COMPETITION   AGAINST  THE   RAILWAYS 

It  may  serve  to  exemplify  more  fully  how  any  competition  between  the  canals 
and  the  railways  was  possible,  if  we  take  one  or  two  illustrations : 

About  1850,  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  Company  was  the  largest  of  the  carriers 
by  canal.  In  1847  the  canal  companies  generally  were  afraid  that  the  carriers 
would  be  forced  to  leave  the  waterways.  They  had  been  driven  off  the  London 
and  North  Western  road  and  forced  to  give  up  some  of  their  most  important  traffic. 
The  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal  had  allied  its  interests  with,  and  was  under  the  control 
of,  the  North  Staffordshire  Railway  Company,  and  therefore  the  canal  route  from 
Birmingham  to  Liverpool  and  Manchester  was  practically  closed  to  private  carriers. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  Company  determined  to  fight 
for  their  right  to  carry  between  London  and  Birmingham.  They  entered  into 
negotiations  with  other  independent  canals,  asking  them  to  share  in  starting  a 
carrying  establishment.  They  all  refused;  and  the  Grand  Junction  Company, 
before  entering  upon  a  carrying  business,  made  agreements  with  almost  all  the 
other  independent  canals  between  the  end  of  their  line  and  Birmingham,  so  as  to 
make  sure  what  tolls  these  canals  would  charge  them.  Under  these  arrangements, 
the  Grand  Junction  Company  was  able  for  years  to  keep  the  traffic  on  the  canal 
and  even  to  increase  the  absolute  amount  of  it.  The  statistics  of  this  trade  we 
append  below:  Brit.  Doc.  1852-3  (246),  xxxvin,  175,  'Evidence  of  Mr  Mellish,' 
pp.  14-15: 

Amount  of  Trade  on  Grand  Junction  Canal. 


Year 

Through 

Local 

Total 

Trade 

Trade 

Trade 

tons 

tons 

tons 

1833 

186,029 

522,228 

708,257 

1834 

192,253 

527,528 

719,781 

1835 

192,859 

631,786 

824,645 

1836 

191,043 

826,518 

1,017,561 

1837 

216,706 

890,251 

1,106,957 

1838 

202,134 

746,354 

948,488 

1839 

231,953 

712,169 

944,122 

1840 

224,819 

729,430 

954,249 

1841 

235,511 

851,954 

1,087,465 

1842 

227,782 

714,053 

941,835 

1843 

239,116 

749,386 

988,502 

1844 

295,100 

794,421 

1,089,521 

1845 

294,257 

847,616 

1,141,873 

1846 

229,282 

858,689 

1,087,971 

1847 

253,141 

910,325 

1,163,466 

1848 

227,736 

803,548 

1,031,284 

1849 

206,390 

771,865 

978,255 

1850 

221,853 

804,879 

1,026,732 

1851 

219,886 

879,988 

1,099,874 

1852 

228,935 

915,644 

1,144,579 

The  foregoing  statistics  begin  with  1833,  the  year  the  London  and  Birmingham 
Railway  Act  was  passed,  so  that  the  figures  for  the  first  years  were  not  affected  by 
railway  competition. 

The  total  trade  on  the  canal  had  increased,  therefore,  25  per  cent,  in  twenty 
years.     To  show  how  large  this  trade  was,  compare  the  following  figures: 

Length  of  line         Tonnage 
1852,  London  and  North  Western  Railway     639  miles         3,398,622  tons. 

Grand  Junction  Canal        135      „  1,144,579      „ 

That  is,  with  a  length  of  line  about  five  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  canal,  the 
railway  carried  only  three  times  the  amount  of  freight  that  was  carried  by  the  canal. 
Of  course,  we  must  remember  that  the  heavy  and  bulky  freight  that  went  by  the 
canal  paid  a  much  lower  carriage  rate  than  the  goods  that  were  sent  by  rail,  so 
that,  ton  for  ton,  the  revenue  on  the  railway  was  much  greater  than  that  on  the 
freight  carried  by  the  canal.  Consequently,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  operating 
revenue,  the  above  comparison  may  mean  very  little. 
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Note,  that  much  the  larger  part  of  the  above  traffic  was  local.  We  have  said 
that  the  absolute  amount  of  traffic  on  the  canal  increased,  but,  of  course,  the 
relative  amount  did  not  keep  pace  with  that  on  the  railway. 

Another  case  which  shows  us  the  way  in  which,  by  the  aid  of  the  carriers,  a 
canal  was  able  to  keep  its  traffic,  at  least  for  some  time,  from  going  over  to  the 
railway,  was  that  of  the  Bridgewater  Canal.  When  the  Liverpool  and  Bury  Railway 
was  opened,  which  was  another  line  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  it  had  to 
be  satisfied  with  some  part  of  the  traffic  to  commence  with.  At  that  time,  the 
Bridgewater  Trustees  were  carrying  about  twice  as  much  traffic  between  these  two 
places  as  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  (v.  table  at  end  of  this  Appendix). 
The  railway  companies  proposed  to  the  Bridgewater  Trustees  that  instead  of 
continuing  to  carry  what  they  could  collect,  and  what  they  conceived  themselves 
to  be  entitled  to,  they  should  be  content  with  only  half  the  traffic,  and  the  other 
half  should  be  divided  between  the  two  railway  companies.  The  Trustees  objected 
to  this,  but  the  railway  companies  insisted  on  the  division ;  and  at  the  same  time 
they  required  the  Trustees  to  exclude  the  private  carriers  from  the  canals,  for  it 
was  felt  that  the  success  of  the  Trustees  in  collecting  so  large  a  traffic  was  due  very 
much  to  the  exertions  and  independent  energy  of  the  carriers.  The  Trustees 
declined  both  proposals :  either  to  yield  up  the  trade  which  was  their  own,  or  to 
exclude  the  carriers  from  their  canals.  (They  had  bought  up  the  Mersey  and  Irwell 
Navigation,  in  1844,  as  almost  a  bankrupt  concern.)  The  railway  companies 
persevered  in  their  demands,  and  as  a  result  the  rates  between  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  were  reduced  from  an  average  of  7s.  and  9s.  a  ton,  to  2s.  6d.  a  ton,  for 
six  months  or  so.  The  Trustees,  to  avert  the  railway  companies'  intention,  made 
arrangements  with  the  private  carriers  that  they  would  carry  them  through  safely 
and  that  they  would  bear  their  losses  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  contest. 
In  return  for  this,  they  required  the  carriers  to  act  almost  as  their  agents  and  to 
charge  the  freight  rates  that  the  Trustees  might  direct.  It  answered  the  purpose ; 
the  carriers  were  thus  able  to  pass  through  the  contest  and  aid  the  trade  on  the 
canal :  and  the  final  result  was  that  the  proportion  of  traffic  on  the  canals  was  as 
large  as,  if  not  larger  than,  it  had  been  previously. 

The  railway  companies  again  applied  for  a  division  of  traffic,  and  it  was  agreed 
to,  with  the  stipulation  that  the  Trustees  should  pay  over  to  the  railway  companies 
5s.  per  ton  on  the  excess  which  the  Trustees  might  carry  above  their  one-half.  This 
went  on  for  about  nine  months,  but  it  was  a  losing  game  for  the  Trustees,  and  they 
put  an  end  to  it  about  the  close  of  the  year  1850,  after  which  there  was  no  division 
of  traffic,  but  a  tariff  of  rates  for  the  three  parties. 

Under  previous  arrangement,  the  canal  charged  8s.  4rf.  a  ton  on  manufactured 
goods  from  Manchester  to  Liverpool,  while  the  railway  charged  10s.  for  the  same 
service,  the  difference  being  regarded  as  an  equivalent  for  the  faster  carriage  on  the 
railway.  But,  later,  the  railway  company  forced  the  canals,  after  long-continued 
resistance,  to  put  their  rates  up  to  10s.  Brit.  Doc.  1852-3  (246),  xxxvni,  175, 
'Minutes  of  Evidence,'  pp.  23,  34. 

The  tonnage  of  freight  carried  on  these  navigations,  during  these  critical  years, 
is  given  in  the  following  table.  It  shows  what  an  important  factor  the  private 
carriers  were  in  the  maintenance  of  the  traffic,  as  compared  with  the  amount  carried 
by  the  owners  of  the  navigations : 
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APPENDIX    13 

STATISTICAL  VIEW   OF   HIGHWAY   AND   CANAL   LEGISLATION 

The  accompanying  tabular  view  of  the  Road  Acts  and  Canal  Acts  must  not  be 
understood  to  be  reduced  to  the  most  careful  mathematical  exactness  of  absolute 
accuracy ;  but  within  the  limits  of  accuracy  which  are  at  all  possible  in  the 
application  of  statistics  to  the  subject  in  hand,  we  venture  to  assert  that  no  defects 
will  be  found,  and  that  the  presentation  here  given  will  show  concisely  the  relative 
importance  which  the  roads  and  canals  assumed  at  the  different  periods  and  in  the 
different  sections  of  England.  It  has  been  the  endeavour  to  group  the  counties  by 
natural  divisions,  according  to  the  great  industrial  characteristics  which  have  been 
predominant  in  each  group,  and  not  according  to  any  artificial  geographical 
arrangement. 

What,  then,  are  the  limits  within  which  we  may  expect  accuracy?  In  the  first 
place,  a  road  or  a  canal  which  extended  into  two  or  more  counties  has  been  noted 
under  each  county ;  so  that  if  one  road  were  built  through  three  counties,  it  would 
be  made  to  appear  as  three  roads.  But  since  this  has  been  done  consistently 
through  the  whole  time  between  1700  and  1830,  the  relative  accuracy  of  our 
statistics  will  not  be  affected. 

We  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  all  these  Acts  represent  actual  road 
construction  immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Acts.  Sometimes  roads  authorized 
to  be  made  at  a  certain  time  were  not  made  until  years  afterwards ;  and  this  would 
seem  to  vitiate  any  conclusions  we  might  draw;  but  when  we  remember  that  this 
dilatoriness  in  constructing  roads  after  they  were  sanctioned  would  not  be  much 
different  at  one  period  from  another,  we  can  easily  see  that  our  results  are  still 
quite  comparable  at  all  the  periods  during  this  epoch. 

Again,  all  the  Acts  here  enumerated  were  not  for  construction  of  new  roads. 
A  great  many  terms  are  used  in  the  statutes  in  describing  the  purposes  of  the  Acts, 
such  as  "building,"  "constructing,"  "amending,"  "repairing,"  "widening," 
"altering,"  etc.,  the  roads;  and  in  many  other  cases  the  Acts  were  passed  for 
continuing  the  provisions  of  former  Acts.  While,  therefore,  our  figures  do  not  give 
us  exact  information  as  to  new  construction,  they  give  us  a  very  accurate  guide  as 
to  the  relative  importance  which  the  roads  assumed  at  the  different  periods  and  in 
different  sections  of  the  kingdom.  What  we  have  said  in  this  connexion  regarding 
the  roads  is  not  so  pertinent  concerning  the  canals,  for  in  connexion  with  them 
there  was  comparatively  little  legislation  that  was  not  followed  by  actual  con- 
struction. 

Another  reservation  we  must  make  as  to  the  roads,  namely,  that  these  Acts  do 
not  include  the  general  road  or  turnpike  Acts  which  were  intended  to  apply  to  all 
the  roads  alike.  As  we  have  seen,  these  general  Acts  were  scarce  during  the  last 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  because  legislation  was  passed  for  each  road 
separately  according  as  the  claim  of  each  was  presented.  The  number  of  these 
general  Acts  was  so  small  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  separate  road  Acts 
(there  being  only  four  of  any  great  consequence),  that  we  may  safely  neglect  them, 
as  being  insignificant  for  statistical  purposes. 

Now,  what  do  our  statistics,  as  thus  defined,  show  in  regard  to  the  development 
of  the  means  of  communication  ?  That  there  was  a  great  increase  in  the  attention 
given  to  road  improvement  beginning  about  1750,  is  evident  from  the  average  road 
Acts  per  decade  in  the  period  given,  the  number  per  decade  from  1751-90  being  five 
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times,  and  from  1791-1830  between  seven  and  eight  times,  greater  than  those  of 
1701-50.  The  immediate  change  at  the  decade  1751-60  is  very  marked  from  the 
number  of  Acts  of  that  period  as  compared  with  those  of  the  period  1741-50,  namely 
140  in  the  latter  decade  and  403  in  the  former,  which  is  almost  200  per  cent, 
increase.  This  change  would  seem  to  point  very  strongly  to  the  belief  that  the 
Industrial  Revolution  was  already  in  progress  in  the  decade  from  1751-60.  The 
percentage  of  increase  of  the  road  Acts  in  1751-90  over  the  preceding  fifty  years 
is  markedly  characteristic  of  England's  progress. 

Another  feature  of  the  table  which  will  be  at  once  discerned,  is  the  way  in  which 
certain  sections  increased  their  road  Acts,  as  a  sign  of  the  industrial  advance  in 
these  localities.  Perhaps  this  is  best  brought  out  by  considering  the  average  road 
Acts  per  decade  in  the  three  periods  given.  Two  divisions  are  very  prominent  in 
this  respect,  namely,  the  North  Midland  counties  in  one  group,  and  the  counties  of 
Lancaster,  York  and  Chester  in  the  other.  These  were  the  great  manufacturing 
sections,  which  were  much  in  need  of  improved  means  of  carriage  and  communi- 
cation. But  the  causes  for  these  changes  we  have  dwelt  upon  fully  in  the  chapter 
dealing  with  the  roads  after  1750. 

It  is  needless  for  us  to  follow  out  in  detail  al!  the  information  obtainable  from 
such  a  view  of  the  legislation  ;  but  one  other  fact  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  that  is, 
the  enormous  change  in  the  number  of  canal  Acts  in  the  period  1791-1800  over  any 
previous  period.  In  that  period  there  were  almost  exactly  six  times  as  many  Acts 
as  in  the  preceding  decade;  and  the  figures  we  have  here  given  for  twenty-year 
periods  show  the  change  at  a  glance.  Had  we  the  opportunity  to  give  the  figures 
for  the  year  1793,  and  compare  them  with  the  corresponding  figures  for  any  previous 
year,  we  should  at  once  discover  that  the  thirty-third  year  of  the  reign  of  George  III 
was  the  year  of  the  "canal  mania."  There  were  exactly  three  times  as  many  Acts 
passed  that  year  as  in  the  preceding.  With  the  opening  of  the  railway  era  in  1830, 
we  come  to  a  time  when  there  were  very  few,  almost  no,  Acts  passed  for  the 
construction  of  canals,  and  the  break  at  this  year  was  very  abrupt. 
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PICKFORD  ET  AL.  v.  THE  GRAND  JUNCTION  RAILWAY  CO. 

An  important  chapter  in  the  history  of  railways  is  that  which  deals  with  their 
relation  to  the  carriers,  and  shows  us  the  way  in  which  the  latter  were  driven  off 
the  lines  of  railway  and  their  trade  came  into  the  hands  of  the  railway  companies. 
We  must  not  give  the  impression,  however,  that  all  the  firms  of  carriers  were  driven 
off  the  rails,  nor  that  those  which  were  ousted  from  their  trade  had  their  business 
overthrown  and  their  connexions  despoiled  immediately.  Some  lines  dealt  more 
liberally  with  the  carriers,  and  even  encouraged  their  trade  as  a  means  of  increasing 
the  revenues  of  their  roads ;  while  others  were  opposed  to  the  carriers  from  the 
first  and  did  all  they  could  to  take  the  trade  away  from  them.  We  have  elsewhere 
examined  this  subject  in  general,  and  therefore  do  not  need  to  revert  to  it  here ; 
but,  instead,  we  wish  to  present  the  history  of  a  particular  case,  which  throws  much 
light  upon  the  general  subject,  a  case  which  was  unique  in  the  history  of  railway 
traffic  development,  and  which  made  the  carrying  trade  the  topic  of  vigorous  and 
sometimes   acrimonious   discussion.     The   case   of  Pickford   et   al.   v.  The   Grand 
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Junction  Railway  Co.  is  all  the  more  important  from  the  fact  that  at  the  present 
time  Pickfords  are  probably  the  chief  survivors  of  the  early  carriers  who  began 
their  work  on  the  canals  and  have  had  a  continuous  activity  as  forwarders  of  goods 
ever  since. 

For  some  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  steam  railway  as  a  common 
carrier,  it  was  thought  by  many  that  the  public  interest  could  best  be  safeguarded 
by  allowing  competition  on  the  railway  lines;  and,  with  this  object  in  view,  the 
private  carriers  were  in  most  cases  admitted  to  these  lines.  As  we  have  already 
seen,  there  were  several  different  systems  under  which  the  carriers  were  allowed  to 
work.  On  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway  all  carriers  were  admitted  under 
certain  regulations;  but  the  Grand  Junction  Railway  Co.,  while  they  allowed 
private  carriers  engaged  in  the  London  trade  upon  their  line,  retained  to  themselves 
the  conveyance  of  all  Birmingham  and  Lancashire  goods. 

The  presence  of  the  carriers  upon  their  line  was  irksome  to  the  Grand  Junction 
Railway  Co.,  for  the  latter  were  anxious  to  secure  a  regulated  monopoly;  and, 
while  seeming  to  give  more  freedom  to  the  carriers  and  the  public,  the  railway 
company,  in  1839,  invited  the  carriers  to  enter  into  arrangements  with  them,  by 
which  the  Birmingham  and  Lancashire  traffic  was  to  be  opened  to  competition 
among  the  carriers,  and  the  charges  to  the  public  were  to  be  reduced.  But  the 
condition  was  imposed  that  the  carriers  were  "not  to  charge  less  than"  the  railway 
company.  The  rates  were  reduced  to  the  public,  subject  to  this  reservation.  It 
would  seem  as  if  this  were  but  a  cloak  to  cover  up  a  deeper  design.  In  1838  the 
railway  company  found  that,  even  with  their  monopoly  of  the  carriage  between 
Lancashire  and  Birmingham,  their  business  as  general  carriers  was  very  small;  for 
the  public  had  become  accustomed  to  their  former  carriers,  whose  established 
connexions  gave  them  facilities  for  safe  and  economical  carriage.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  advantageous  for  the  railway  company  to  have  the  old  carriers 
supplanted  and  their  connexions  appropriated.  Hence,  while  the  carrier  was, 
apparently,  freely  admitted  upon  the  line,  in  reality  he  was  admitted  as  a  mere 
servant  of  the  railway  company.  By  the  agreement,  Pickfords  got  but  a  small 
percentage  of  the  traffic  receipts  from  the  goods  that  were  turned  over  to  the 
railway  company.  Then,  when  the  railway  rates  were  reduced,  ostensibly  to  benefit 
the  public,  the  returns  of  the  Pickfords  became  so  small  as  to  be  unremunerative. 
The  railway  company  did  not  stop  here,  however,  but  compelled  Pickfords,  under 
an  ingenious  arrangement,  to  contribute,  out  of  their  small  percentage,  a  certain 
amount  in  payment  of  railway  services  at  terminals  (J.  Moss,  Railways,  p.  386; 
Railway  Times,  iv,  p.  186). 

In  1840  a  crisis  was  finally  reached  in  the  relation  of  the  carrier  to  the  railway 
company.  By  their  Acts  of  Parliament  the  Grand  Junction  Railway  Co.  were 
authorized  to  make  reasonable  charges  for  the  carriage  of  goods,  and  to  fix  what  they 
regarded  as  proper  charges  for  carrying  small  parcels,  not  exceeding  500  lbs.  each. 
The  railway  company  became  carriers  of  goods  for  hire  between  Manchester  and 
London,  using  for  that  purpose  their  own  line  and  the  lines  of  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  and  London  and  Birmingham  Railway  Cos.  They  published  a  list  of 
charges,  which  divided  the  "rates  by  merchandize  trains"  into  seven  classes,  from 
16s.  to  60s.  a  ton;  and  then  followed  "boxes,  bales,  hampers,  or  other  packages," 
when  they  contained  parcels,  etc.,  under  112  lbs.  weight  each,  directed,  consigned, 
or  intended  for  different  persons,  or  for  more  than  one  person,  on  which  the  rate 
was  made  Id.  per  lb.  weight.  On  Nov.  24,  1840,  Pickford  &  Co.  packed  several 
parcels  (consisting  of  teas,  books,  and  hardware,  which  had  been  delivered  to  them 
by  various  persons  to  be  carried  from  Birmingham  to  Manchester)  in  a  hamper,  the 
gross  weight  of  which,  including  the  parcels,  was  8  cwt.  3  qrs.,  although  each  parcel 
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separately  was  less  than  112  lbs.  weight,  and  would,  if  delivered  separately,  have 
been  a  small  parcel  and  thus  have  fallen  under  the  title  "smalls"  according  to  the 
sevenfold  classification  above-named.  This  hamper  was  tendered  to  the  Grand 
Junction  Railway  Co.,  and  they  were  asked  to  carry  it  to  its  destination,  for  which 
service  Pickfords  offered  to  pay  all  that  the  railway  company  could  legally  charge, 
namely,  60s.  per  ton  or  a  total  of  £1.  6s.  6d.  The  railway  company's  agent  at 
Birmingham  refused  to  receive  the  hamper  unless  the  senders  allowed  him  to  open 
it,  so  that  the  number  of  parcels  might  be  known,  and  each  parcel  might  be  charged 
and  paid  for  separately  at  the  rate  fixed  in  the  railway  company's  list,  or  unless 
they  would  pay  the  railway  company  Id.  per  lb.  upon  the  total  weight  of  8  cwt.  3  qrs., 
which  would  have  amounted  to  £4.  Is.  8d.  Pickfords  refused  to  pay  the  latter,  and 
the  railway  company  refused  to  carry  the  hamper  (Railway  and  Canal  Cases,  in, 
pp.  193-5.  Asimilar  case  is  given  in  ibid.,  in,  pp.  197-8).  This  case  was  tried  in  1841  and 
was  decided  in  favour  of  Pickford  &  Co.  (Railway  and  Canal  Cases,  n,  p.  592  et  seq.). 

It  will  present  the  situation  more  clearly  if  we  give  briefly  the  two  sides  of  the 
case,  without  attempting  to  weigh  the  merits  of  either;  and  if  the  reader  will 
remember  that  there  were  other  cases  similar  to  this  (e.g.,  Parker  v.  Great  Western 
Railway  Co.,  as  given  in  Railway  and  Canal  Cases,  in,  pp.  563-87),  he  will  under- 
stand that  the  arguments  in  this  case  were  applicable  in  the  others.  The  evidence 
and  affidavits  in  favour  of  the  Grand  Junction  Railway  Co.  are  found  in  Railway 
Times,  iv  (1841),  pp.  208-9,  236-8,  289-92;  v  (1842),  pp.  739-41 ;  vi,  pp.  176,  206; 
vii,  pp.  217-18 ;  and  those  in  favour  of  Pickford  &  Co.  are  given  in  Railway  Times, 
iv,  pp.  293-6,  297-8,  366-7;  v,  pp.  739-41;  vi,  pp.  113,  152,  198-9,  238-9; 
vn,  p.  328;    and  in  Railway  and  Canal  Cases,  m,  pp.  203-4,  538,  551-5. 

The  central  dilficulty,  as  we  noted  above,  turned  upon  the  carrying  of  "smalls" 
in  hampers.  It  was  said  that  Pickford  &  Co.  had  sent  small  parcels  for  different 
persons  packed  together  in  hampers,  for  the  carriage  of  which  they  had  paid  the 
railway  a  certain  rate  per  ton,  the  same  as  for  goods,  and  afterwards,  in  distributing 
these  parcels,  charged  each  person  the  full  amount  of  carriage  that  would  have  been 
paid  had  each  parcel  been  carried  separately.  This  was  represented  as  having  been 
done  in  order  that  the  carriers  might  pocket  the  difference  and  thus  swell  their  profits 
from  the  carrying  trade.  Pickford  &  Co.  denied  this  allegation,  and  the  court  did 
not  find  any  truth  in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  court  decided  that  it  was  illegal 
for  a  railway  company  to  charge  for  a  hamper  of  small  parcels  forgdelivery  to  one 
consignee,  the  same  as  if  they  had  had  the  trouble  of  collecting  and  delivering  each 
separate  article. 

The  statement  was  made  that  Pickford  &  Co.'s  charges  were  not  uniform  to  all 
persons  under  like  circumstances,  and  thus  there  was  introduced  upon  the  railway 
a  system  which  the  public  had  found  very  objectionable  on  the  canals.  Not  only 
were  they  accused  of  discrimination  between  customers,  but  it  was  also  said  that 
they  commonly  made  insufficient,  and,  in  some  cases,  untrue  declarations  of  the 
description  or  quantity  of  the  goods  they  delivered  to  the  railway  company  for 
carriage,  and  thus  deprived  the  railway  company  of  their  just  and  normal  charges 
for  carrying.  The  Grand  Junction  Railway  Co.  also  believed  it  true  that,  because 
they  did  not  charge  anything  for  packages  returning  empty,  Pickford  &  Co.  declared 
as  empty  certain  packages  which  were  actually  discovered  to  contain  goods  that 
Pickfords  knew  to  be  liable  to  charge  like  all  other  goods.  To  remedy  these  injuries 
that  were  believed  to  exist,  and  to  benefit  both  the  public  and  themselves,  the 
Grand  Junction  Railway  Co.  determined  to  put  an  end  to  certain  special  agreements 
between  them  and  the  common  carriers,  and  so  some  of  the  carriers  continued  their 
business  and  others  ceased  to  carry  on  the  Grand  Junction  Railway. 

The  Grand  Junction  Railway  Co.  had  acquired  the  right  to  carry  goods  on  the 
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lines  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway  Co.  and  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway  Co.  In  Liverpool  and  Manchester  the  Grand  Junction  Railway  Co.  had  no 
arrangements  for  collecting  and  distributing  their  traffic  and  so  employed  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  Co.  as  their  forwarding  and  delivering  agent  in 
these  cities.  They  were  in  the  same  position  with  regard  to  London,  and  for  some 
time  they  had  employed  the  old  carrying  firm  of  Chaplin  and  Home  to  be  their 
agents  in  the  metropolis,  to  unload  and  deliver  in  London  all  goods  brought  thither 
by  the  Grand  Junction  Railway  Co.,  and  to  collect  and  load  in  London  all  goods 
that  could  be  sent  by  that  railway  company.  (The  arrangements  by  which  Chaplin 
and  Home  acted  as  agents  of  the  Grand  Junction  Railway  Co.  in  London  are  given 
in  Railway  and  Canal  Cases,  in,  pp.  199-201 ;  see  also  the  advertisement  of  Chaplin 
and  Home  in  Railway  Times,  vn,  p.  1447.)  For  this  work  Chaplin  and  Home 
got  10s.  per  ton.  The  Grand  Junction  Railway  Co.  had  been  accustomed  to  charge 
65s.  per  ton  for  goods  sent  from  Manchester  to  London,  and  to  pay  10s.  per  ton 
to  Chaplin  and  Home  for  their  work.  Pickford  &  Co.  wanted  the  railway  company 
to  give  them  the  same  favourable  rate  as  had  been  given  Chaplin  and  Home ;  and 
they  tendered  the  railway  company  55s.  per  ton  for  the  carriage  of  the  goods,  they 
doing  the  work  of  distributing  their  own  goods  in  London.  But  the  railway 
company  said  65s.  per  ton  was  their  charge  to  all  persons  for  carrying  goods,  and 
thus  Pickford  &  Co.  were  refused  any  concessions.  The  court  held  that  it  was 
unreasonable  for  the  Grand  Junction  Railway  Co.  to  discriminate  between  the  two 
carrying  firms,  and  their  decision  was  that  the  railway  company  should  make  their 
rates  for  carriage  to  all  parties,  under  like  circumstances,  the  same  (Railway  and 
Canal  Cases,  in,  pp.  203-4). 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  another  of  the  great  points  in  dispute  was  the 
desirability  of  having  the  common  carriers  on  the  railway  line.  We  have  elsewhere 
shown  that  practically  all  the  early  railway  acts  contemplated  the  competition  of 
the  carriers  on  the  line  and  made  provision  therefor  according  to  the  varying 
circumstances.  Of  course,  subsequent  experience  had  clearly  shown  that  this  right 
could  not  be  exercised  without  great  danger  to  the  public,  and  therefore  some 
deemed  it  wise  either  to  regulate  this  competition,  or  else  to  have  the  railway 
companies  cooperate  with  the  carriers  so  that  the  latter,  with  their  well-equipped 
establishments,  might  be  valuable  adjuncts  of  the  railways  in  extending  their  traffic. 
The  question,  therefore,  was,  as  to  whether  it  was  the  interest  of  the  public  and  the 
railways  to  overthrow  or  to  encourage  the  carriers  upon  the  lines.  It  was  evident 
that  if  the  railways  could  get  all  the  carriers  driven  off  their  lines  and  could  obtain 
a  monopoly  of  the  traffic,  the  public  would  have  little  security  as  to  economy  of 
charge  and  efficiency  of  management  in  connexion  with  the  operation  of  the 
railways;  and  concerning  this  matter  Pickford  &  Co.,  while  opposing  the  Grand 
Junction  Railway  Co.  in  their  monopolistic  policy,  appealed  to  the  public  to  support 
them  in  their  efforts  to  prevent  this  monopoly  (see  their  letter  addressed  to  "The 
Merchants  and  Trade  of  Liverpool,"  as  given  in  Railway  Times,  vi,  p.  152).  The 
railway  company,  in  their  turn,  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  more  economical  to 
eliminate  all  middlemen  and  their  profits,  as  thereby  rates  would  be  lower  for  the 
public,  and  also  referred  with  much  satisfaction  to  the  fact  that  their  rates  were 
much  lower  than  the  rates  charged  by  the  carriers  on  their  line  (v.  Railway  Times, 
vi,  p.  206).  Consequently,  they  urged  that  the  public  interests  would  be  best  served 
by  giving  them,  rather  than  the  common  carriers,  all  the  traffic.  Pickford  &  Co., 
on  the  other  hand,  reminded  the  public  that  it  was  their  competition  that  caused 
the  railway  company  to  put  down  the  rates,  and  that  if  the  public  allowed  them  to 
be  driven  off  the  line,  the  Grand  Junction  Railway  Co.  would  then  be  in  a  position 
to  unduly  increase  the  rates  and  recoup  themselves  for  their  present  competitive  loss. 
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The  foregoing  were  the  chief  points  in  the  controversy,  but  there  were  many 
minor  elements  which  also  entered  into  it  (see  digest  of  the  essential  points  of  the 
dispute  in  Railway  Times,  v,  pp.  739-41).  As  we  have  already  noted,  the  decision 
of  the  court  (rendered  July  7,  1842)  and  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  was  in  favour  of 
Pickford  &  Co.,  and  the  Grand  Junction  Railway  Co.  were  required  to  live  up  to 
the  law  in  the  application  of  rates  and  to  desist  from  discrimination  against 
Pickford  &  Co.  (Railway  and  Canal  Cases,  in,  pp.  203-4). 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  Grand  Junction  Railway  Co.  did  not  obey  the 
decision  of  the  court,  but  continued  their  existing  policy.  A  long  and  desultory 
correspondence  was  kept  up  between  these  two  parties,  ostensibly,  from  the  railway 
company's  point  of  view,  to  arrive  at  some  satisfactory  arrangement  as  to  the  legal 
principles  to  be  observed,  but,  really,  it  would  seem,  to  prevent  the  carrier  from 
getting  any  hold  upon  traffic  to  be  carried  on  the  railway.  Pickford  &  Co.,  by 
letter,  appealed  to  the  railway  company,  and  urged  the  latter  to  deal  fairly  with 
their  shareholders  and  the  carriers  by  obedience  to  the-  law  (v.  letter  in  Railway 
Times,  vi,  p.  113) ;  but  the  railway  company  refused  to  accept  the  court's  decision. 
Pickfords  then  addressed  the  traders  of  Liverpool,  and,  doubtless,  those  of  other 
places  also,  showing  the  determination  of  the  Grand  Junction  Railway  Co.  to  secure 
a  monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade,  and  earnestly  soliciting  the  support  of  the 
merchants  in  their  efforts  to  prevent  this  (Railway  Times,  vi,  p.  152).  Their  claims 
were  upheld  by  some  of  the  most  influential  of  those  who  were  closely  in  touch  with 
traffic  affairs,  and  were  also  supported  by  the  experience  of  some  roads  which  had 
found  it  desirable  to  change  their  former  plan  of  exclusion  of  the  carriers  (Railway 
Times,  vi,  p.  152);  but  the  Grand  Junction  Railway  Co.  continued  their  system 
(although  slightly  altered)  with  singular  pertinacity  and  in  almost  entire  disregard 
of  the  court,  notwithstanding  the  statement  of  their  Secretary  that  they  were  living 
up  to  the  court's  decree  (v.  Letter  of  Mark  Huish.  in  Railway  Times,  vi,  p.  206). 

During  the  two  years  which  followed  the  first  decision,  Pickford  &  Co.  had 
been  unable  to  get  the  railway  company  to  grant  them  reasonable  charges  for 
carriage  in  accordance  with  the  law.  The  Grand  Junction  Railway  Co.  took  an 
appeal  against  the  decision  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  reopened  the  case  before  the 
Lord  Chancellor  (Railway  and  Canal  Cases,  m,  p.  538);  but  upon  the  evidence 
showing  the  unreasonable  and  discriminating  way  in  which  the  railway  company 
had  treated  the  carriers  on  their  line  (ibid.,  pp.  551-5),  the  Lord  Chancellor  upheld 
the  decision  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  against  the  railway  company. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  exactly  the  attitude  taken  by  the  Grand 
Junction  Railway  Co.  in  regard  to  this  decision,  but  it  seems  fairly  certain  that  they 
practically  ignored  the  decree  of  the  court.  We  arrive  at  this  conclusion  from  the 
action  that  was  taken  by  the  merchants  of  Liverpool  in  1849,  when  they  presented 
to  the  Railway  Commissioners  a  memorial  with  reference  to  the  carriage  of  parcels 
by  railway.  After  citing  the  decision  of  the  court  that  the  sending  of  hampers 
packed  with  small  parcels  was  legally  and  morally  justifiable,  they  referred  to  the 
oppressive  regulations  issued  by  the  railway  companies  calculated  to  put  a  stop  to 
that  privilege  altogether,  and  then  asked  that  an  investigation  be  made  into  this 
course  of  procedure  and  the  remedy  be  applied,  so  that  shippers  might  be  protected 
and  that  railways  might  be  prevented  from  securing  a  monopoly  of  the  carrying 
trade  (v.  'Memorial'  given  in  Railway  Times,  xu,  p.  624.  Memorials  of  like  nature 
were  presented  from  the  merchants  of  Birmingham,  Leeds,  etc.,  as  shown  in 
Herepalli's  Railway  and  Commercial  Journal,  xi,  p.  585).  These  complaints  against 
the  railway  companies  became  loud  and  persistent;  and  in  the  same  year  (1849)  a 
deputation,  consisting  of  the  most  influential  carriers,  appeared  before  the  Railway 
Commission,  and  presented  petitions  from  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Edinburgh, 
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Sheffield,  Newcastle,  Bristol,  and  other  large  places,  praying  that  the  railway 
companies  might  be  prevented  from  resorting  to  illegal  and  improper  means  in  order 
to  defeat  fair  competition  {IlerepatlCs  Railway  and  Commercial  Journal,  xi,  p.  599). 
With  all  this  testimony,  the  conclusion  is  almost  inevitable  that  the  Grand  Junction 
Railway  Co.  paid  little  attention  to  the  verdict  of  the  court ;  but  continued  the 
policy  which  was  considered  as  most  effective  for  driving  the  private  carriers  off 
their  line. 

On  the  whole  subject  of  the  relations  of  the  railways  to  the  carriers,  see  Nash, 
Railway  Carrying  and  Carriers'1  Law  (1846),  Pt.  u,  Chap,  xi,  which  takes  up  the  two 
great  cases,  Pickfords  v.  Grand  Junction  Railway  Co.,  and  Parker  v.  Great  Western 
Railway  Co.  Hodges,  The  Law  relating  to  Raihvays  and  Railway  Companies  (1847), 
Chap,  ii,  also  treats  the  whole  question  fully  from  the  legal  side,  and  goes  exhaus- 
tively into  the  two  great  cases.  See  also  the  public  discussion  of  it  in  the  Railway 
Chronicle,  1844,  pp.  110-11,  134-5,  159-60,  184-5,  and  ibid.,  1845,  pp.  173  and  379, 
in  which  the  railway  side  is  taken;  as  it  is  also  in  Brit.  Mus.  8235.  b.  57  (1),  'The 
Carriers'  Case  considered  in  Reference  to  Railways'  (1841),  a  small  pamphlet  written 
in  a  very  biased  vein.  Both  sides  are  presented  in  The  Times,  Mar.  5,  1844,  p.  5; 
June  10,  1844,  p.  6;  Sept.  27,  1844,  p.  6;  April  21,  1845,  p.  6;  Mar.  21,  1846,  p.  5; 
July  24,  1846,  p.  4;  Aug.  3,  1846,  p.  3.  Refer  also  to  Whitehead,  Railway 
Management,  pp.  6-8,  and  Boyle,  ffope  for  the  Canals,  pp.  5-6,  14-18. 
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in  order  to  secure  the  greatest  degree  of  accuracv  in  this  work. 
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Accommodations  of  trains,  excessive, 
599 

Accounts,  of  railways,  falsified,  598 

Acts  of  Parliament,  great  cost  of  securing, 
428-9 

Agriculture,  advance  of,  in  eighteenth 
century,  212—3  ;  effect  of,  upon  roads, 
213;  profited  much  from  canals,  413- 
4,  and  from  railways,  487-8,  534,  591 

Aire  and  Calder  Navigation,  improve- 
ments of,  371,  377;  opposed  to  Man- 
chester and  Leeds  Railway,  567 

Allen,  Ralph,  improvements  bv,  in  postal 
facilities,  323-4 

Amalgamation,  of  railwavs,  and  its 
effects,  577, 586-7, 588  ;  favoured  when 
for  the  public  good,  579,  600;  initial 
stages  of,  581-2 ;  progress  of,  586-7, 
640-1,  643  ;  of  all  railways,  advocated, 
588  ;  system  of,  602-3  :  supervision  of, 
recommended,  640-3 ;  increase  of, 
after  passage  of  Railway  and  Canal 
Traffic  Act,  1854,  643,  and  reason 
therefor,  643 

Assessment,  provided  for  repair  of  roads, 
52,  56-7,  59,  61,  78-9,  105-6;  recom- 
mended, 216 

Avon,  river,  navigation  of,  181,  183 

Barnsley  Canal,  construction  of,  371 

Bar  tolls,  652-3 

Basingstoke  Canal,  effect  of,  in  reducing 
cost  of  carriage  of  goods,  445 

Bell,  Henry,  connexion  of,  with  steam 
navigation,  454 

Berks  and  Wilts  Canal,  construction  of, 
375 

Birmingham,  connexion  of,  with  Lon- 
don, 97  ;  centre  of  Midland  canals,  370 

Birmingham  Canal,  construction  of,  370 ; 
consolidation  of,  with  Birmingham  and 
Fazeley  Canal,  371 ;  junction  of,  with 
Coventry  Canal,  372 

Birmingham  and  Fazeley  Canal,  con- 
struction of,  370;  consolidation  of, 
with  Birmingham  Canal,  371 

Birmingham  and  Warwick  Canal,  con- 
struction of,  370 

Birmingham  and  Worcester  Canal,  con- 
struction of,  370;  opposition  of,  to 
rival  canal,  398 

Boston  bridge,  history  of,  20-21 

Bridges,  responsibility  for,  4,  6,  15,  21-2, 


144;  early,  14-15;  repair  and  main- 
tenance of,  by  piety  and  bequests,  15, 
17,  30,  by  returns  from  indulgences, 
16,  30,  144,  by  contributions  at  bridge 
chapels,  16,  144,  by  gilds,  18,  144,  by 
receipts  from  tolls,  18-21 ;  constantly 
in  decay,  21 ;  divided  responsibility 
for,  22,  148,  153 ;  tendency  to  making 
county  responsible  for,  22,  151,350-3; 
customary  liabilities  for,  147  ff. ;  royal 
aid  to,  152-3 ;  widening  of,  154-5, 
350,  353;  "gratuity  bridges,"  351; 
Glasburne  Bridge  case,  351 ;  Lord 
Ellenborough's  Act  concerning,  352 ; 
administration  of,  353-4 

Bridgewardens,  19,  149 

Bridge,  Westminster,  construction  of, 
146-7 

Brindley,  James,  361,  364,  366,  379,  384 

Bristol,  antagonism  of,  to  rival  market 
at  Bath,  184;  apathy  of,  toward 
Great  Western  Railway,  562  ff. 

Calder  Navigation,  see  Aire  and  Calder 
Navigation 

Canal  companies,  organization  of,  432-6 ; 
not  usually  public  carriers,  435-6 

Canal,  pound-lock,  first,  165 

Canals,  first  suggested,  185-90;  sugges- 
tion of,  came  from  Holland  and  other 
countries,  356;  projection  of  first 
modern,  356 ;  Bridgewater,  360-3 ; 
Trent  and  Mersey,  364-7;  Stafford- 
shire and  Worcestershire,  367-8 ; 
Coventry,  368  ;  Oxford,  368-9 ;  in  the 
Midlands,  370-3 ;  in  the  north,  370-1 ; 
consolidation  of,  371-2  ;  Stroudwater, 
373-4;  Thames  ajid  Severn,  373-5; 
Kennet  and  Avon,  375 ;  Berks  and 
Wilts,  375;  small,  agitation  for,  389- 
91;  inclined  planes  on,  391-2;  "cir- 
cular canal,"  suggested,  392  ;  success 
of,  394;  "canal  mania"  of  1792-3, 
394-6 ;  reasons  for  opposition  to,  396- 
404,  543-5 ;  new,  to  safeguard  older 
competitors  from  loss  of  revenue,  400— 
1 ;  opposition  to,  from  coasting  trade, 
401 ;  benefits  anticipated  from,  404- 
10 ;  benefits  actually  realized  from, 
410-16 ;  advantages  of,  over  river 
navigations,  415-6 ;  operation  of, 
financial  results  from,  416-21,  536, 
545  ;      some      unprofitable,      416-8 ; 
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proportion  of  successful  and  unsuccess- 
ful, 418-20;  some  profitable,  421-7; 
reasons  for  lack  of  success  of,  427-32, 
536-7 ;  carrying  service  on,  organiza- 
tion of,  436-42 ;  carrying  service  on, 
complaints  against,  440-2,  536-8,  543- 
5,  555-6;  introduction  of  steam  on, 
442-4.;  effect  of,  on  cost  of  carriage, 
444-9 ;  supposed  advantages  of,  over 
railways,  494-5;  constantly  pleaded 
the  claim  of  vested  interests  in  op- 
posing prospective  railways,  495-6, 
500-1,  536-40,  548-9,  551,  560 ;  stimu- 
lated to  improvement  by  railways, 
593 ;  revenues  of,  reduction  of,  due 
to  railway  competition,  634-5 ;  de- 
creased value  of  shares  of,  due  to 
railway  competition,  635-6  ;  competi- 
tion compels  them  to  make  working 
agreements  with  railways,  636-8 ; 
taken  over  by  railways,  637-8 ;  legis- 
lative aid  given  to,  to  enable  them  to 
compete  with  railways,  638,  but  this 
was  nullified  by  railway  aggression, 
639-40;  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic 
Act,  1854,  642-3;  progress  of  amalga- 
mation of  railways  with,  643-4;  some 
results  of  competition  of  railways  with, 
645-7  ;  railway-controlled  canals  drove 
private  carriers  off  the  independent 
canals,  647 ;  traffic  of,  drawn  to  rail- 
ways, 647-9 ;  methods  used  by  rail- 
ways to  take  the  traffic  from,  647-8; 
reasons  for  decline  of,  647-59 ;  dis- 
jointed state  of,  649-50  ;  lack  of  unity 
of  management  of,  651 ;  jealousy 
between,  652-3 ;  chain  of,  broken  up 
by  railways  purchasing  strategic  links, 
654-6 ;  easily  hampered  by  drought, 
frost  and  flood,  656;  failed  to  adapt 
themselves  to  progressive  changes  and 
to  adopt  business  methods,  657  ;  handi- 
capped because  unable  to  carry 
passengers,  658;  psychological  reason 
for  decline  of,  658-9 ;  plans  devised 
to  maintain  competition  of,  661-3 ; 
present-day  suggestions  for  waterway 
improvement,  663-4 

Canal  shares,  unprofitable,  416-20, 
valuable,  421-7 

Capital,  required  in  business,  saving  of, 
by  railways,  490,  544,  547 ;  waste  of, 
by  too  much  railway  construction,  595 

Caravans,  123 

Carmen,  in  London,  regulation  of,  131-2 

Carriage  of  goods,  early,  8-9 ;  during 
Tudor  period,  43-5 ;  early  organiza- 
tion for,  44-5 ;  charges  for,  to  be 
assessed  by  Justices,  65 ;  cost  of,  91-3, 
139-40;  later  organization  for,  141-2; 
by  river,  cost  of,  compared  with  cost 
of  land  carriage,  206-9 ;  by  pack- 
horse,  304;  waggon  carriage  sub- 
stituted for  pack-horse,  305-7  ;  desire 
for  regularity  of,  308-9 ;  speed  of,  by 
stage    waggons,   346-7 ;     cost   of,   by 


stage  waggons,  347-9;  cost  of,  de- 
creased by  canals,  410-11,  444-9; 
organization  for,  on  canals,  436-42; 
defects  of  the  service  for,  on  canals, 
440-2;  rate  of  speed  in,  by  canals, 
450-1 ;  cost  of,  expected  reduction  by 
railways,  485-7,  543-5;  speed  of, 
increased  by  railways,  487-9,  543, 
590  ff . ;  certainty  and  regularity  of, 
by  railways,  489-90;  wholly  inade- 
quate and  too  costly  by  canals,  543-5 ; 
cost  of,  reduced  by  railways,  590  ff . ; 
systems  of.  on  different  railways, 
624-6 ;  by  private  carriers  on  rail- 
ways, cessation  of,  630-3 

Carriers,  combination  among,  increased 
prices,  64-5 ;  their  traffic  on  western 
roads,  93  ;  rates  of,  settled  by  Justices, 
140 ;  organization  of  traffic  of,  141-2  ; 
methods  employed  by  waggon  carriers, 
305-10;  organization  of,  on  canals, 
435-46 ;  opposed  construction  of  rail- 
ways, 549 ;  could  not  be  allowed  on 
railways,  574 ;  how  driven  off  railways, 
630-3 

Cast  iron,  wheels  of,  for  early  railways, 
464 ;  rails  of,  introduced,  464-5 ; 
rails  of,  displaced  by  malleable  iron, 
467 

Chairs,  Sedan,  introduced  into  England, 
116-7;    cost  of,  128 

Chapman,  William,  favoured  small  canals, 
391 

Chelmer,  river,  proposed  navigation  of, 
183 

"Circular  canal,"  suggested,  392 

Clergy  interested  in  good  roads,  8 

Coaches,  introduction  of,  110  ;  increasing 
use  of,  103,  112  ff.;  hackney,  intro- 
duction of,  112-8;  restrictions  upon, 
116-8;  stage,  introduced,  119-21; 
private,  in  London,  130;  hackney, 
profitable  licenses  of,  131 ;  intense 
competition  among  stage  coaches  after 
1750,  312-3 ;  coaching  schedules  har- 
monized with  those  of  other  con- 
veyances, 313-5;  organization  of 
coaching  business,  315-6 ;  financial 
operation  of  stage,  316-7 ;  evils  con- 
nected with  operation  of  stage,  317-20, 
343,  557  ;  business  sometimes  increased 
by  railways,  550—1,  611,  and  sometimes 
reduced,  608-9;  competition  of,  with 
steam  vessels,  614  ff. ;  more  heavily 
taxed  than  railways,  619-21 ,  hence 
unable  to  successfully  compete  with 
railways,  619-22 

Coaching  establishments,  opposed  the 
construction  of  railways,  501-2,  549, 
551;  ruined  by  railways,  610—11; 
sometimes  allied  with  railways,  612, 
631 
Coachmen   and   guards,   impositions   of, 

318 
Coal,  cost  of  carriage  of,  to  Manchester 
and  Liverpool,  359 

23 
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Coasting  trade,  antagonism  of,  to  inland 
navigations,  401 ;  competition  of  rail- 
ways with,  665 

Commissioners  of  navigations,  their 
duties  and  authority,  194-6 

Commissions  of  Sewers,  purpose  and 
authority  of,  24 

Compensation,  of  older  canals  by  newer, 
400-1,  652-3;  paid  by  railways,  499, 
595 

Competition,  in  coaching,  312-3,  not 
always  effective,  322-3 ;  effect  of,  on 
fares,  343-4;  on  canals,  441-2;  of 
carriers  on  same  railway,  impossibility 
of,  574;  inter-railway,  577,  599;  of 
railways,  reduction  of  rates  by,  577 ; 
of  railways,  efforts  to  maintain,  577- 
80,  Parliament  knew  not  how  to 
maintain,  580-1,  647;  too  much  rail- 
way construction  due  to  desire  to 
maintain,  595;  of  railways  with 
coaches,  605  ff . ;  of  canals  with  rail- 
ways, encouraged  by  special  legisla- 
tion, 638,  but  nullified  by  railway 
aggression,  639-40 ;  some  results  of, 
between  railways  and  canals,  645—6 

Composition  for  tolls,  227,  230,  259-60; 
abolished,  233,  613 

Consolidation  of  railways,  encouraged  by 
Parliament,  577-8  ;  effect  of,  on  rates 
and  fares,  577 ;  activity  in  securing, 
580  ;  why  desired,  580-1 ;  with  canals 
and  other  railways,  583  ff. ;  advantages 
of,  583  ;    progress  of,  586-7 

Consolidation  of  trusts,  advantages  of, 
280-3 

Constables,  with  Churchwardens,  to 
appoint  statute  duty  days,  33 

Construction  of  canals,  extravagant  cost 
of,  428-9  ;   unwise,  429-31 

Construction  of  roads,  mechanical  im- 
provement of,  suggestions  for,  106-7, 
264-5  ;   bad  methods  of,  251-6 

Cost  of  carriage  of  goods,  see  Carriage  of 
goods 

Court  Leet,  settled  obligations  of  lord 
and  tenant,  4 ;  decay  of  its  authority, 
14;  presentments  for  bridges  before, 
21 

Court  of  Common  Pleas,  643 

Coventry  Canal,  construction  of,  368 ; 
financial  difficulties  of,  372 ;  con- 
solidation of,  with  Oxford  and  Grand 
Trunk  Canals,  372;  junction  of,  with 
Birmingham  Canal,  372;  opposition 
of,  to  rival  canal,  399 

Custom,  effect  of,  in  settling  coach  fares, 
343 

Dance,  Sir  Charles,  and  the  steam 
carriage,  332 

Dangers  of  coaching,  317-8 

Debts  of  turnpike  trusts,  612-6 ;  in- 
creased by  railway  competition,  616-9 

Dee,  river,  navigation  of,  196-200;  its 
early  importance,  196 ;    proposals  for 


recovery  of,  197-8 ;  opposition  to 
improvement  of,  199;  river  turned 
into  new  channel,  199-200 

Defects  of  canal  carriage,  440-2 

Direction  of  roads,  frequently  unfor- 
tunate,250-1  ;  recommended  improve- 
ment of,  265 

Discrimination  of  railways  as  to  pas- 
senger facilities,  600 

Diversion  of  traffic  by  canals,  415 

Diverting  highways,  221 

Dividends,  railway,  other  considerations 
sacrificed  to,  597-8 

Don,  river,  navigation  of,  202—6 ;  oppo- 
sition to  improvement  of,  202—3; 
financial  difficulties  connected  with, 
203-5  ;  discordant  interests  concerned 
with,  205-6 

Draining  of  the  Fens,  190-3 

Eastern  Counties  Railway,  568-9 

Edge-rail  and  flanged  wheel  introduced, 
465 

Engineers,  road,  84;  introduction  of, 
266  ff.;  Metcalfe,  John,  work  of, 
266-8;  Telford,  Thomas,  work  of, 
268-76 ;  Macadam,  John  Loudon, 
work  of,  276-81 

Eton  College,  opposition  of,  to  Great 
Western  Railway,  503,  561 

Exe,  river,  navigation  of,  164-5 

Extraordinary  tolls,  73-5 

Fairs,  43,  44 

Fares,  passenger,  determination  of,  343 ; 
by  steam  vessels  and  coaches,  614  ff. 

Farmers,  attitude  of,  toward  canals, 
404-7,  and  toward  railways,  503-4, 
551 ;  would  derive  advantages  from 
railways,  534,  544,  558-9 ;  benefits  to, 
obtained  from  railways,  591-3 

Fens,  draining  of  the,  190-3 

Financial  manipulation,  596 ;  see  also 
Fraud  and  misrepresentation 

Flashing,  162,  431 

Fraud  and  misrepresentation,  in  canal 
promotion,  427-8,  545 ;  in  railway 
promotion,  594;  in  railway  accounts, 
598  ;   in  railway  finance,  601 

Freight  handling  in  quantity,  cheaper 
by  railway,  493 

Fulton,  Robert,  agitation  of,  for  small 
canals,  389-91 ;  work  of,  in  steam 
navigation,  454 

Gauge  Act,  589 

General    Highway    Act,    provisions    of, 

218-23,  232-3 
General    Turnpike    Act,    provisions    of, 

218,  223-7  ;   amended,  232 
Gild    of   the    Holy    Cross,    its    work    in 

repairing  roads  and  bridges,  31 
Gilds,  interested  in  repairing  roads  and 

bridges,  6,  30,  31 
Glasburne  Bridge  case,  351 
Grain  trade,  monopoly  of,  167,  408 
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Grand  Junction  Canai,  construction  of, 

376-7 
Grand  Junction  Railway,  formed,  542; 

system  of  carriage  on,  625-6 
Grand    Trunk    Canal,    see    Trent    and 

Mersey  Canal 
Gray,  Thomas,  contribution  of,  to  rail- 
ways, 507-9 
Great  Eastern  Railway,  569 
Great  Northern  Railway,  567-8 
Great  Western   Railway,   554  ff . ;     need 

of,    555-8 ;      opposition    to,    558-62 ; 

efforts  toward  securing,  563-4;  broad 

gauge  of,  589 
Gurney,    Goldsworthy,    and    the    steam 

carriage,  330-2 

Hackney  coaches,  introduction  of,  112-8  ; 
opposition  to,  113-4,  115-6;  diffi- 
culties in  licensing,  125  ff. 

Hackney  coachmen,  difficulties  of,  125- 
30;  evasion  of  the  law  by,  125-30; 
licenses  of,  very  profitable,  131 

Hadley,  President  A.  T.,  quoted,  583  n. 

Hancock,  Walter,  and  the  steam  carriage, 
330-1 

Highway  Act,  General,  provisions  of, 
218-23  ;  amended,  232 ;  provisions  as 
amended,  232-3 

Highwaymen,  143 

Holyhead  road,  condition  of,  95-7,  271- 
2  :   Telford's  improvement  of,  271-4 

Horses,  number  used  on  waggons,  66-7, 
68 ;  number  of,  relation  to  amount  of 
statute  duty,  105;  cost  of  keeping 
supply  of,  320 ;  coaching  caused  great 
destruction  of,  320 ;  employment  of, 
anticipated  decrease  of,  due  to  canals, 
405,  did  not  materialize,  413;  antici- 
pated decrease  of  employment  of,  due 
to  railways,  493 ;  employment  of,  on 
railways,  511 ;  increased  employment 
of,  due  to  railways,  550-1 

Huddersfield  Canal ,  construction  of,  371 , 
430 

Hudson,  George,  568,  584 

Hull  and  Selby  Railway,  564-5 

Hulls,  Jonathan,  first  applied  steam  to 
navigation,  452 

Inclined  planes,  on  canals,  favoured, 
391-2;   on  railways,  favoured,  510-11 

Indulgences,  granted  for  repairing  roads 
or  bridges,  6 

Industrial  Revolution,  demanded  greater 
transportation  facilities,  357 :  aided 
by  canals,  410-11 

Industry,  advance  of,  in  eighteenth 
century,  21 1-2  ;  an  anticipated  result 
of  canals,  407;  progress  of,  due  to 
railways,  591 

Informers,  evils  arising  from,  67  n.,  68-9 

Inland  navigation,  see  Navigation,  in- 
land 

Innkeepers,  impositions  of,  on  travellers, 
319  ;   ruined  by  railways,  610-11 


James,  William,  contribution  of,  to  rail- 
ways, 507,  509-10 

Justices  of  the  Peace,  authority  of, 
over  roads,  34,  64,  221,  over  streets 
of  towns,  37,  over  river  carriage, 
209 

Kendal  and  Lancaster  Canal,  construc- 
tion of,  371 

Kennet  and  Avon  Canal,  construction 
of,  375 

Laissez-faire  doctrines,  applied  to  canals 
and  railways,  572 

Landed  proprietors,  interested  in  good 
roads,  7 ;  refused  the  best  line  of 
road,  83-4;  opposed  construction  of 
canals,  396,  403 ;  opposed  construction 
of  railways,  497-500,  546-8,  551,  553, 
558-9  ;  greatly  benefited  bv  railways, 
527,  534,  558,  591-3 

Law,  of  highways,  evaded  because  not 
clear,  104-5 ;  caused  burdensome 
inequalities,  105 ;  suggested  changes 
in,  105-6 

Lea,  river,  navigation  of,  improvement 
of,  26,  165-8 

Lee,  river,  see  Lea,  river 

Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal,  construction 
of,  370,  430 

Leeds  and  Selby  Railway,  564-5 

Legal  fees  to  secure  Acts  of  Parliament, 
extortionate.  595-6 

Legislation  for  coaching,  infraction  of, 
319 

Legislation  for  roads,  51  ff.,  216  ff.,  227- 
33 ;  contained  gross  inconsistencies, 
218 ;  agitation  for  simplification  of, 
218,  227-32;  significance  of  amount 
of,  233-5 ;  encouraged  its  own  infrac- 
tion, 242 ;  evasion  of,  245 

Liverpool,  growth  of,  357-8,  514-5; 
poorly  supplied  with  necessaries  of 
life,  358-9 

Liverpool  and  Birmingham  Railway, 
535  ff. ;  need  of,  535-8  ;  reasons  for 
and  advantages  of  the  proposed  line, 
538-9 ;  efforts  toward  securing,  538- 
43 ;  absorbed  by  Grand  Junction 
Railway,  542 

Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  need 
of,  514-21 ;  plans  for,  521-2 ;  opposi- 
tion to,  522-4;  question  of  motive 
power  for,  524-6;  the  first  public 
general  railway,  526 ;  success  of, 
526-9;  effects  of,  527-8,  548,  589, 
591 ;  later  financing  of,  529-31 ;  caused 
reduced  revenues  to  adjacent  turn- 
pike trusts,  617 

Liverpool  and  Wigan  Canal,  construction 
of,  370 

Loads  carried  on  roads,  too  heavy,  evils 
of,  243-4,  249-50 

Location  of  canals,  frequently  unfor- 
tunate, 429-30 

Location     of     roads,     frequently     bad, 
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250-1 ;  recommended  improvement  of, 

265 
London,  streets  of,  in  Tudor  times,  36-7, 

in   eighteenth  century,   98-9,   103  n. ; 

hackney  coaches  in,  125-31 ;    regula- 
tion of  carmen  in,  131-2 
London  and  Birmingham  Railway,  543 

ff . ;    need  of,  543-5  ;    early  efforts  to 

obtain,  545-6;    opposition  to,  546-9; 

advantages  of  the  proposed,  549-51 ; 

later  efforts  to  obtain,  551-3  ;  finances 

of,  553^t 
London  and  Brighton  Railway,  569 
London  and  Dover  Railway,  569 
London  and  Southampton  Railway,  564 
London  and  South  Eastern  Railway,  569 
Lug,  river,  navigation  of,  183 

Macadam,  James,  280,  283,  618 
Macadam,   John   Loudon,   work   of,   as 

road  engineer,  268-9,  276-81 
Maceroni,    Col.    Francis,    connexion    of, 

with  steam  carriage,  330 
Malleable   iron,    used   for   rails,    466-7; 

displaced  cast  iron  rails,  467 
Manchester,   growth    of,    357-8,   514-5 ; 

poorlv  supplied  with  necessaries  of  life, 

358-9 
Manchester    and    Ashton  -  under  -  Lyne 

Canal,  construction  of,  371 
Manchester  and  Bolton  Canal,  construc- 
tion of,  371 
Manchester  and  Leeds  Railway,  566-7 
Manchester  and  Sheffield  Railway,  567, 

601 
Manufactures,    new,    established    along 

canals,  411 
Markets,  wider,  their  relation  to  roads, 

211-2,  235;  result  from  canals,  404-7, 

411-2 
Mathew,    Francis,    urged    great    use    of 

inland  waterways,   186-7 ;    suggested 

canal  between  Isis  and  Avon  rivers, 

188-9 
"Maximum  Rates  Clause,"  576-7 
Medway,   river,   navigation   of,   169-71 ; 

opposition  to  navigation  of,  170-1 
Mersey,  river,  proposed  improvement  of 

navigation  of,  183 
Mersey  and  Trwell  Navigation  Company, 

rates  charged  by,  208 ;    monopolistic 

conditions    of.    raised    freight    rates, 

516-9;    inadequate   facilities   for   the 

traffic,     519-20;      great     profits     of, 

520-21 
Metcalfe,  John,  work  of,  as  first  road 

engineer,  266—8 
Milease  duty,  317 
Mills,  on  rivers,  destroyed  navigations, 

162—3,  170 ;    owners  of,  opposition  to 

navigations  by,  174,  176-80,  184,  397 
Monasteries,  obligation  for  road  repair, 

4 ;    interested  in  having  good  roads, 

8,  29;    effect  of  their  dissolution  on 

roads,  29 
Money,   misapplication   of,   67-8,   80-2, 


240-1 ;  methods  of  preventing,  257-9, 
349 

Monmouthshire  Canal,  bad  construction 
of,  430 ;  monopoly  of,  broken  up  by 
railway,  491 

Monopoly,  expected  to  be  broken  up  by 
construction  of  new  canals,  407-8 ; 
canal,  broken  up  by  railway,  490-2, 
543,  593;  of  farmers,  broken  up  by 
railway,  503-4 ;  of  railways,  essential 
to  their  business,  574 ;  of  railways, 
different  from  all  others,  574 ;  of  rail- 
ways, detrimental  to  the  public,  600 

Monorail  system,  of  Henry  R.  Palmer, 
513 

Murdock,  William,  experiments  of,  with 
steam  carriage,  328 

Navigation,  inland,  see  River  navigation 
Nen,  river,  navigation  of,  180-1 
Nene,  river,  see  Nen,  river 
Newcastle  and  Carlisle  Railway,  564 
North  Road,  Great,  condition  of,  89-92 
Norwich,  to  Yarmouth,  navigation  from, 

25 ;     to   London,   condition   of  roads 

from,  98 

Ogle,  connexion  of,  with  steam  carriage, 
330 

Operation  of  railways,  defective,  599- 
600 

Ostentation  in  railway  construction, 
596 

Outram,  Benjamin,  work  of,  in  tramway 
construction,  465 

Oxford  Canal,  construction  of,  368-9; 
financial  difficulties  of,  372  ;  consolida- 
tion of,  with  Coventry  and  Grand 
Trunk  Canals,  372 ;  proposed  junction 
of,  with  London,  376 

Oxford  University,  opposition  of,  to 
Great  Western  Railway,  503,  561 

Pack-horses,  organization  of  carrying 
trade  by,  141-2 

Palmer,  John,  established  mail  coaches, 
324 ;  improved  transmission  of  mail, 
325 ;  his  trouble  in  the  General  Post 
Office,  326-7 

Parish,  responsibility  of,  for  roads,  34; 
negligent  of  duty,  57-8 

Passenger  travelling,  see  Travelling 

Pauper  labour,  employed  on  roads, 
242-3 ;  discontinuance  of,  recom- 
mended, 260 

Paving,  Acts  for,  12.  evaded  by  house- 
holders, 13,  39 

Paviour,  appointment  of,  13;  his  im- 
portance, 13,  39,  40 

Plateways,  463,  464 

Plough  land,  meaning  of,  104-6 

Pontage,  18-21 

Pooling  by  railways,  582 

Postal  facilities,  improvements  of,  323-7 

Post-chaises,  infraction  of  the  law  by, 
319  ;   expense  of  travelling  by,  321-3 
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Posting,  organization  for,  46-8,  50,  110; 
cost  of,  47-8,  110,  321-3;  increase 
in  amount  of,  320-1 ;  extortionate 
charges  for,  322-3;  decrease  of,  due 
to  railways,  608-9 

'•Railroad  Parliament,"  601 

Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1854, 
642-3 

Railway  Clearing  House,  588-9 

Railways  Clauses  Consolidation  Act, 
574-5 

Railways,  early,  465-6 ;  early,  construc- 
tion of,  467-8 ;  different  from  tram- 
ways, 469-70 ;  regarded  as  accessories 
to  canals  and  turnpikes,  469-70 ; 
roads  vs.,  as  to  facility  of  carriage  of 
goods,  472-3 ;  development  of  loco- 
motive steam  engine  on,  473-6; 
Stockton  and  Darlington,  477  ff. ; 
anticipated  benefits  from  and  reasons 
for  construction  of,  485-94,  496-7, 
533^4,  549-51 ;  supposed  advantages 
of  canals  over,  494-5 ;  opposition  to, 
497-507,  522-4,  536-40,  595;  contri- 
bution of  Thomas  Gray  to,  507-9 ; 
contribution  of  William  James  to, 
509-10 ;  suggestions  as  to  construction 
and  operation  of,  510-13;  Liverpool 
and  Manchester,  514-31 ;  railway 
fever  of  1825-6,  532-3,  570;  Liver- 
pool and  Birmingham,  535-43  ;  London 
and  Birmingham,  543-54;  Grand 
Junction,  542 ;  Great  Western,  554— 
64 ;  opposed  other  railways,  561-2 ; 
Newcastle  and  Carlisle,  564 ;  London 
and  Southampton,  561;  Hull  and 
Selby,  564-5;  Leeds  and  Selby, 
564-5 ;  Manchester  and  Leeds,  566-7 ; 
Manchester  and  Sheffield,  567 ;  Shef- 
field and  Rotherham,  567  n.;  Great 
Northern,  567-8;  Eastern  Counties, 
568-9;  Great  Eastern,  569;  London 
and  Brighton,  569 ;  London  and 
Dover  (London  and  South  Eastern), 
569  ;  mania  of  1835-7,  570-1 ;  system 
in  construction  of,  recommended, 
571—2 ;  considered  at  first  according 
to  laissez-faire  policy,  572 ;  parlia- 
mentary opposition  to  monopoly  of, 
572 ;    essentially  monopolistic,  573-4, 

576,  578 ;  impossibility  of  having 
divided  responsibility  on  same  line 
of,  573  ;  as  carriers,  progressive  legisla- 
tion concerning,  574-7 ;  charges  of, 
how  fixed,  574-7 ;  classification  of 
articles  carried  by,  575 ;  tolls  on, 
575-7;  "Maximum  Rates  Clause," 
576-7  ;  competition  between  different, 

577,  599  ;  working  agreements  formed 
among,  577,  640-1 ;  efforts  to  maintain 
competition  of,  577-80;  amalgama- 
tion of,  favoured,  578,  579,  580-1; 
impossibility  of  having  competition 
of,  578 ;  reasons  for  consolidation  of, 
580-1,     586-8;      pooling     by,     582; 


advantages  of  consolidation  of,  583 ; 
"railway  mania"  of  1844-6,  583-6, 
640 ;  completion  of  the  great  systems 
of,  586-7 ;  general  amalgamation  of, 
advocated,  588;  plan  for  divisional 
monopoly  of,  588 ;  Clearing  House 
established,  588-9;  interchange  of 
traffic,  arrangements  for,  588-9,  642—3  ; 
question  of  gauge,  589 ;  benefits 
resulting  from,  589-93.  656;  evils 
accompanying,  593-601 ;  unprofitable, 
reasons  for,  601-2 ;  systems  of  amal- 
gamation of,  602-3 ;  closely  followed 
the  lines  of  Roman  roads,  turnpikes 
and  canals,  603 ;  classes  of  passenger 
accommodation  on,  604;  caused  de- 
crease of  coaching  and  posting  on 
adjacent  highways,  608-9,  616 :  ab- 
sorbed most  of  the  passenger  traffic, 
609-12 ;  helped  to  increase  debts  of 
turnpike  trusts,  612-4,  616-9;  their 
ascendancy  over  stage  coaches,  reasons 
for,  619-23;  taxation  of,  lighter  than 
that  of  coaches,  619-21 ;  systems  of 
carriage  on,  624  ff. ;  as  carriers, 
reasons  for  and  against,  626-9  ;  claims 
of  the  private  carriers  on,  626-9 ;  as 
carriers,  decision  in  favour  of,  629-30 ; 
how  the  private  carriers  were  driven 
off  the  lines  of,  630-3;  competition, 
effect  on  canals,  633  ff. ;  canal  revenues 
declined  because  of  competition  by, 
634-5,  645 ;  use  of,  reduced  amount 
of  capital  necessary  to  conduct  busi- 
ness, 635;  competition,  caused  decline 
of  value  of  canal  shares,  635-6 ;  com- 
petition, forced  the  canals  to  make 
working  agreements,  636-8 :  took 
over  canals,  637-8 ;  legislative  aid 
to  enable  canals  to  compete  with, 
638,  was  nullified  by  railway  aggres- 
sion, 639-40 ;  amalgamation  of,  should 
be  carefully  supervised  for  the  public 
good,  641-3  ;  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic 
Act,  1854,  642-3 ;  progress  of  amal- 
gamation of,  with  canals,  643-4; 
canals  sometimes  caused  reduction  of 
freight  rates  at  competitive  points 
on,  645 ;  some  results  of  competition 
of  canals  with,  645-7  ;  carriers  driven 
off  canals  by,  647 ;  aim  of,  to  drive 
traffic  from  waterways  to  the  rails, 
647-9 ;  methods  they  used  to  take 
traffic  from  canals,  647-8 ;  competi- 
tion of,  with  the  coasting  trade,  665 
Railway  shares,  values  of,  528-9,  583-6; 

manipulation  of,  593-4 
Responsibility  for  bridges,  divided,  22 
River  navigation,  22-8;  much  used  in 
early  days,  22 ;  complaints  against 
obstructions  in,  23,  158,  167,  176, 
378-9 ;  heavy  penalties  for  obstruc- 
tions in,  23,  158,  176;  efforts  to 
preserve,  24-5 ;  forces  tending  to 
destroy,  25,  160-4,  185,  388-9; 
examples   of  improvement  of,   25  ff . ; 
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efforts  to  maintain  freedom  of  the 
Severn.  26-7,  158-60 ;  explains  cheap- 
ness of  land  carriage,  27-8 ;  Exe 
navigation,  164-5;  Lee  navigation, 
165-8;  antagonism  to,  167-8;  Med- 
way  navigation,  169-71 ;  Wye  naviga- 
tion, 171-6 ;  making  rivers  navigable, 
180-5;  improvement  of ,  under  Crom- 
well, 182  ;  benefits  of  making,  183-4 ; 
new,  opposition  to,  184;  improvement 
of,  chiefly  in  manufacturing  sections, 
194;  administration  of,  194-6;  Dee, 
river,  navigation  of,  196-200;  Trent, 
river,  navigation  of,  200-2 ;  Don, 
river,  navigation  of,  202-6 ;  Mersey 
and  Irwell,  rivers,  navigation  of,  355; 
Worsley  Brook,  navigation  of,  355-6; 
Sankey  Brook,  navigation  of,  355-6 ; 
need  of  increased  facilities  of,  359-60 ; 
improvements  of  Aire  and  Calder, 
371,  377;  improvements  of  Weaver, 
377 ;  general  improvements  of,  377 ; 
Thames,  difficulty  of  securing  improve- 
ment of,  378-85 ;  efforts  toward  im- 
provement of  Severn,  386-7 ;  agitation 
for  improvement  of  Tyne,  387-8; 
claimed  less  attention  than  canals 
after  1750,  388 ;  agitation  for  system 
in  improvement  of,  393-4;  improve- 
ment of,  expected  from  canals,  409, 
414;  inferiority  of,  to  canals,  415-6 
barriers  to  success  of,  431-2,  555-6 
speed  of  carriage  of  goods  by,  450—1 
opposition  of,  to  railways,  559-61 
Rivers,  public  and  private,  157-8 
Roads,  Roman,  1-4,  and  their  decay,  4; 
British,  2-3;  early  English,  nature 
of,  5 ;  obligation  for  repair  of,  4 ;  Act 
passed  to  secure  safety  upon,  5; 
methods  of  repair,  by  charity,  5,  30, 
by  gilds,  6,  31 ,  by  voluntary  gifts. 
6,  30,  by  landed  proprietors,  7 ; 
condition  of,  8  n.,  14;  reasons  for 
their  decline  before  sixteenth  century, 
14.  Later  roads,  repair  of,  from 
corporate  and  private  sources,  30-2, 
and  by  individual  benevolence,  32 ; 
how  repaired  over  open-field  area, 
32-3;  Highway  Act  of  1555  and  its 
provisions,  33-4;  condition  during 
Tudor  period,  43,  48-9 ;  legislation 
for  repair  of,  1586-1750,  51  ff . ;  repair 
of,  by  assessment,  52 ;  liability  for 
repair  of,  difficult  to  determine,  53-4 ; 
responsibilitv  for,  not  taken  seriously, 
53,  80;  legislation  for,  nullified,  54-8, 
66-9,  82,  215-7,  237  ff.,  245  ;  provision 
for  widening,  60,  61,  65-6;  establish- 
ment of  turnpikes,  61 ;  bad,  reasons 
for,  66-9,  80-84,  237-56;  private, 
77-8;  after  1745,  attention  to,  80; 
not  always  along  best  course,  83-4, 
239-40;  condition  down  to  1750, 
85-101;  in  Yorkshire,  88-9,  284-8; 
between  York  and  London,  89-92, 
284-8 ;     in    southern    counties,    92-3, 


295-7;  from  London  to  the  west, 
93-5,  293-4;  from  London  to  the 
north-west,  95-7,  288-93 ;  in  eastern 
counties,  97-8,  298-300 ;  near  London, 
98-100 ;  mechanical  construction  of, 
suggestions  for  improving,  106-7 ; 
parish  responsibility  for,  suggested 
change  of,  107-8;  improvement  of, 
136-7 ;  need  for  greater  improvement 
of ,  211-3 ;  benefits  of  good,  213,  235  ; 
greater  interest  in,  after  1750,  213, 
227 ;  improvement  of,  many  sugges- 
tions for,  104-9,  213-6;  legislation 
for,  after  1750,  216  ff.,  227-33; 
remedies  for  improvement  of,  256-66, 
409 ;  improvement  of,  by  road  en- 
gineers, 266  ff. ;  improvement  of  Great 
North  Road,  284-8  ;  general  nature  of 
improvement  of,  300-2,  335  ff. ;  im- 
provement of,  as  result  of  canals,  414; 
improvement  of,  due  to  railways, 
493-4 
Rochdale  Canal,  construction  of,  371, 
430 ;  opposed  to  Manchester  and 
Leeds  Railway,  566 
Rochester  bridge,  responsibility  for,  22 
Royal  visits,  preparations  for,  132-4 

Salwerp,  river,  navigation  of,  183 

Sankey  Brook,  navigation  of,  355-6 

Sedan  chairs,  introduced,  116-8;  cost 
of,  128 

Severn  river  navigation,  history  and 
obstruction  of,  26-7 ;  efforts  to  main- 
tain the  freedom  of,  26  f.,  158-60; 
later  history  of  improvements  of, 
386-7 

Sewers,  Commissions  of,  purpose  and 
authority  of,  24 

Shareholders,  often  indifferent  as  to 
railway  management,  597-8 ;  urged 
to  take  active  interest  in  their  proper- 
ties, 598 

Sheffield  and  Rotherham  Railway,  567  n. 

Sign  posts  ordered,  66 

Smith,  Adam,  213,  240,  493 

Soar,  river,  navigation  of,  181 

Speculation,  in  canals  (1792-3),  394-6; 
in  railway  shares  (1825-6),  532-3;  in 
railways  (1835-7),  570-1;  in  railways 
(1844-6),  583-5;  in  railway  initiation, 
593-5 

Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  Canal, 
367-8 

Stage  coaches,  introduced,  119-21 ;  in- 
creased speed  of,  121-2,  335-9; 
opposition  to,  123—5 ;  attempt  to 
suppress,  123-5;  made  time  schedules 
to  harmonize  with  packet  boats,  125 ; 
infraction  of  the  law  by,  319 ;  evils 
of  travelling  by,  317-20,'  557 ;  rate  of 
travelling,  557 

Stage  coach  duty,  316 

Stage  waggons,  their  importance,  122-3  ; 
rate  of  travelling  of,  346-7 ;  cost  of 
carriage  by,  347-9 
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Stainforth  and  Keadby  Canal,  authorized, 
371 

Star  Chamber,  Court  of,  decree  of,  159-60 

Statute  duty,  on  roads,  established,  33 ; 
penalty  for  non-fulfilment  of,  34; 
became  fixed,  35-6;  its  purpose 
largely  defeated,  49,  215,  241-2; 
difficulties  in  its  execution,  54-8, 
214-6,  241-2;  misunderstandings  as 
to  amount  of,  55-6 ;  evils  connected 
with,  215-6,  241-2;  its  abolition 
urged,  216,  259-60;  made  more  equi- 
table, 220 ;  system  was  obsolete,  232 ; 
abolished,  233,  613 

Steam  carriage  on  common  roads, 
efforts  to  establish,  327-35 ;  reasons 
for  failure  of,  333-5 

Steam  engine,  development  of,  on  rail- 
ways, 473-6 

Steam  navigation,  its  development, 
452  ff . ;  on  the  Clyde,  454 ;  in  British 
waters,  454-9;  rapid  progress  of, 
after  1814,  458;  little  used  on  canals, 
459 

Steam  packet  service,  456-9 

Steam  vessels,  attracted  traffic  from  the 
roads,  614,  by  cheaper  fares,  615,  and 
better  travelling  facilities,  616;  com- 
petition of,  with  coaches,  614  ff. 

Stephenson,  George,  475,  476,  507; 
appointed  engineer  of  Stockton  and 
Darlington  Railway,  479 

Stephenson,  Robert,  466,  478,  507 

Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway,  477 
ff. ;  agitation  for,  477-8  ;  difficulty  of 
securing  the  Act  for,  478-9  ;  the  ques- 
tion of  power  to  be  used  on,  480-1, 
484^5;  success  of,  481,  514,  589; 
organization  of  the  carrying  trade 
on,  481-3 ;  method  of  operation  of, 
482-4 

Stopping  up  roads,  221,  275 

Stour,  river,  navigation  of,  183 

Straightening  of  roads,  275 

Streets,  of  mediaeval  towns,  how  main- 
tained, 9-14;  in  many  cases  bad,  12; 
paving  Acts  evaded,  12-13  ;  establish- 
ment of  paviours,  13 ;  condition  of, 
in  Tudor  times,  36-7 ;  liability  for 
repair  of,  37-40 ;  specially  cleaned 
before  a  royal  visit,  39 ;  special 
methods  of  repairing,  40 ;  obstructions 
in,  40-2,  101-4;  unsanitarv  condition 
of,  42-3,  98-9,  102;  nature  of,  as 
highways,  101—4;  of  towns  and  cities, 
1750-1830,  condition  of,  302-3 

Stroudwater  Canal,  benefits  of,  373 ; 
connexion  of,  with  Thames  and 
Severn  Canal,  374 

Subscription  lists,  fraud  in  compiling, 
594 

Summers,  connexion  of,  with  steam 
carriage,  330 

Surrey  Iron  Railway,  465-6,  472 

Surveyor-general,  need  of,  215  ;  appoint- 
ment of,  recommended,  256-7 


Surveyors,  for  roads,  appointed,  33; 
duties  of,  33-4,  51-2,  59,  64;  given 
increased  powers,  34,  00 ;  neglectful 
of  duty,  54-5,  64,  67,  82-3,  214-5, 
237-9,  256  ;  authorized  to  levy  assess- 
ments, 60;  changed  method  of  ap- 
pointing, 64;  increased  penalty  for 
negligence  of,  64;  difficulties  of,  67, 
238-9 ;  bad  method  of  appointment, 
237-9 ;  recommended  qualified  and 
paid  surveyors,  256-7 

Symington,  William,  and  steam  naviga- 
tion, 453^4 

Tatham,  William,  wanted  small  canals 
and  inclined  planes,  391 

Taylor,  James,  connexion  of,  with 
steam  navigation,  453 

Taylor,  John,"  the  Water  Poet,  114,  121 

Telford,  Thomas,  work  of,  as  road 
engineer,  268-76;  comparison  of  his 
and  Macadam's  methods  of  road  con- 
struction, 278 ;  opposition  of,  to 
railways,  507 

Thames,  river,  navigation  of,  176-80; 
navigation  of,  obstructions  to,  176-7, 
179-80;  exactions  of  lock  and  weir 
owners  on,  178  ;  later  history  of,  378- 
85 ;  opposition  of  Commissioners  of, 
to  railway,  560-1 

Thames  and  Severn  Canal,  construction 
of,  373-5 

Tide,  influence  of,  upon  river  navigation, 
26,  163 

Toll-gates,  opposition  to,  65 ;  farming 
of,  71,  227;  destruction  of,  71-3; 
additional  tolls  at,  73;  much  fraud 
in  administration  of,  260-1 ;  more 
equitable  method  recommended,  261 ; 
annoyance  from  multiplication  of,  321, 
341 

Tolls,  murage,  9 ;  pontage,  10,  18-21 ; 
pavage,  10;  traverse,  passage  or 
through,  11 ;  on  Great  North  Road, 
agitation  for  reduction  of,  92;  heavy 
expense  of,  316 ;  bar  and  compensa- 
tion, 652-3 

Towns,  streets  of,  condition  in  Tudor 
times,  36-7;  opposition  of,  to  rail- 
ways, 502-3,  560 

Trade,  extension  of,  over  wider  areas 
in  sixteenth  century,  43-4 

Traffic,  freight  and  passenger,  increased 
by  railways,  590  ff.  See  also  Carriage 
of  goods 

Trains,  number  of,  too  great,  599 

Tramroad,  see  Tramway 

Tramway,  early  use  of,  461 ;  develop- 
ment in  construction  of  early,  463  ff. ; 
method  of  constructing,  467-8;  dif- 
ferent from  present-day  railways, 
469-70  ;    location  of,  470-2 

Travelling,  early,  5 ;  mostly  on  foot  or 
horseback,  8,  9n.;  speed  of.  9; 
during  Tudor  period,  45-8 ;  rate  of, 
during    Tudor    period,    50-1 ;     aided 
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by  sign  posts,  66;  on  Great  North 
Road,  rate  of,  89-92 ;  in  eastern 
counties,  rate  of,  97-8 ;  from  Oxford 
to  London,  rate  of,  100;  general 
conditions  of,  in  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  109  ff. ;  rate  of, 
1600-1750, 134-8;  cost  of,  1600-1750, 
138-9,  605 ;  increased  amount  of, 
1750-1830,  310-2;  intense  competi- 
tion in  coaching  after  1750,  312-3; 
coaching  schedules  harmonized  with 
those  of  other  conveyances,  313-5 ; 
increased  rate  of,  1750-1830,  335-9; 
cost  of,  1750-1830,  340-6;  increased 
speed  of,  by  railway,  487-9,  534-5, 
590 ;  inconveniences  of,  by  railway, 
580-1 ;  increase  of,  due  to  railways, 
590-1 ;  cost  of,  on  railways,  compared 
with  canals  and  roads,  605-8 ;  de- 
crease of,  on  turnpikes,  due  to  rail- 
ways, 612-3 

Trent,  river, navigation  of, 200-2 ;  reasons 
for  improvement  of,  201 ;  opposition 
to  improvement  of,  201 

Trent  and  Mersey  Canal,  first  contem- 
plated, 357;  agitation  for,  364-5; 
construction  of,  366 ;  benefits  from, 
366-7  ;  consolidation  of,  with  Coventry 
and  Oxford  Canals,  372;  effect  of, 
in  reducing  cost  of  carriage,  446 

Trevithick,  Richard,  experiments  of, 
with  steam  carriages,  328-30,  and 
steam  engine  on  railway,  475-6 

Trinoda  necessitas,  4,  21 

Turnpike  Act,  General,  provisions  of, 
218,  223-7 

Turnpikes,  first  legislation  for,  61,  how 
received,  63 ;  established  first  on 
great  roads,  65 ;  Acts,  expense  of 
securing,  65,  236-7;  trustees  estab- 
lished, 70 ;  administration  of,  by 
trustees,  70-1 ;  piecemeal  administra- 
tion of,  70-1,  242;  opposition  to, 
80  ;  put  under  Sessional  control,  223  ; 
trusts,  consolidation  of,  227 ;  trustees 
of,  opposed  canal  construction,  397-8, 
403,  and  railway  construction,  502, 
551,  562;  proposed  construction  of 
railways  at  sides  of,  511-3 

Turnpike  trusts,  consolidation  of,  227, 
257-9;  finances  of,  231,  240-1; 
deeply  in  debt,  231,  241,  257-9; 
remedies  to  improve  finances  of, 
257-9 ;  gradual  reduction  in  number 
of,  261  ;  metropolitan,  consolidation 
of,  280-3 ;  general  consolidation  of, 
recommended,  283  ;  debt  of,  increased 
by  railway  competition,  616-9 

Tvne,  river,  navigation  of,  387-8 


Undertakers  of  navigations,  their  duties 
and  authority,  194-6 

Vested  interests,  opposition  of,  to  canal 
construction,  398-401 ;  canals  used 
plea  of,  in  opposing  railways,  495-6 ; 
opposition  of,  to  railways,  504,  506,  560 

Warwick  and  Napton  Canal,  construction 
of,  370 

Watermen,  Thames,  complaints  against 
coaches  bv,  113  ;  high  charges  of,  160 

Water  Poet^  the,  John  Taylor,  114,  121, 
185 

Weaver,  river,  proposed  improvement  of 
the  navigation  of,  183 ;  improvements 
in  navigation  of,  377 

Weighing  engines  (or  machines),  estab- 
lished, 73 ;  additional  tolls  taken  at, 
73.  74-5,  223 ;  evils  of,  73  n.-75, 
223-4,  230,  249-50;  abolition  of,  re- 
commended, 263-4 ;  abolition  of,  232 

Weirs  in  rivers,  advantages  of,  23  n. 

Wey,  river,  navigation  of,  181-2 

Wheels,  narrow,  restriction  of,  68-9, 
229 ;  bore  heavier  burden  of  tolls, 
76-7,  217;  evils  of,  84,  214,  244; 
opposition  to,  261-3 

Wheels,  wide,  provided  for,  60;  not 
compulsory,  61 ;  made  compulsory, 
75 ;  complaint  against  demand  for, 
76;  use  of,  encouraged,  76-7,  261-2; 
desirability  of,  for  road  maintenance, 
214,  217 ;  legislative  encouragement 
of,  217,  219,  224-6 ;  evils  of  carrying 
heavy  weights  on,  245-7 

Wheels,  cylindrical  and  conical,  investi- 
gation of,  227  ;  evils  of  bad  construc- 
tion of,  247-9;  cylindrical,  recom- 
mended adoption  of,  262 

Whirlicotes,  109 

Winchester,  Statute  of,  5 

Wood,  Nicholas,  connexion  of,  with 
railways,  466,  467,  507 

Working  agreements,  various  forms  of, 
636-7.  See  also  Consolidation  of  rail- 
ways and  Amalgamation 

Worsley  Brook,  navigation  of,  355-6 

Wye,  river,  navigation  of,  171-6,  183 

Yarmouth,  to  Norwich,  navigation  from, 
25  ;  connexion  of,  with  London,  97-8 

Yarranton,  Andrew,  urged  great  develop- 
ment of  interior  waterways  and  cutting 
canals,  189,  373;  aided  in  improving 
Dee  navigation,  197 

York  to  London,  condition  of  roads 
from,  89-92 

Yorkshire,  roads  in,  condition  of,  87-9 
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